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Here’s where good 





cartridges count most 


A close contest—every man a crack 
shot—the difference in the final result 
is a matter of a hair’s breadth. That's 
where the accuracy of U.S. Cartridges 
may mean the difference between win- 
ning and losing. 

U. S. Rim- Fires win most of the 
important 22-calibre contests. The 
priming in these cartridges does not 
foul the barrel nor “pit” it. We have 
one rifle that has fired 250,0C0 shots 
and is in better shape than some rifles 


after 5,000 shots with other ammuni- 
tion. 

All U. S. Rim-Fires—including the 
N.R.A., which was used in winning the 
world’s championship—are made with 
this non-fouling, non-erosive priming. 
It adds thousands of rounds to the life 
of a rifle. 


If you have never tried U.S. Car- 
tridges, buy a box. Use them and if 
they are unsatisfactory in any way, the 
dealer will return your money. 


UNITED STATLS CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San 


Francisco; United Lead Company, New Y 


, Philadelphi 
: 


National Lcad and C.l1 Company, Fittsburgh; James 


Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Hington-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto, 
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JUST READY 


THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK 


BY WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


America’s Greatest Authority; Editor of Forest and Stream; 
Author of ‘‘Modern Breaking’’ ‘‘The Airedale’’ etc. 


HE dogs of America, Great Britain and other countries are fully described in this modern work written 

by an ‘authority of international reputation. It is a book that presents in an entertaining manner the 
history, general characteristics, peculiarities and particular sphere of usefulness of all of the breeds recog- 
nized by the American Kennel Club. ‘The latest standards for judging each breed are given, the good 
points and bad points are set forth clearly and are further elucidated by a number of beautiful photo- 
graphs of famous specimens of the most important breeds. 

The book is replete with practical information that will enable a man to determine which breed is best 
suited to his wants and purposes and how to select a typical specimen. Particular attention has been 
given to the buying of puppies, and the prospective owner is told just what things to look for and what to 
avoid in making his selection. The general management and care of dogs in health and their treatment in 
disease has been carefully covered and numerous valuable prescriptions that have proven reliable for vari- 
ous diseases are given. Much valuable information has also been presented on breeding, training and 
condition. It is a book that will prove of lasting value to both the professional and amateur fancier and 


owner. Large 12-mo. Silk Cloth, Elaborately Illustrated, Colored Cover Jacket, Net . . $3.00 
Here Is 


Outdoor Life’s 
Great Special Offer ! 


With each of the first fifty 
copies purchased of the Com- 
plete Dog Book, we will give 
Absolutely Free, a copy of 
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Individual Instruction 
in Rifle Practice 


With a Chapter on Revolver Shooting 
—Unabridged Edition 


By COL. A. J. MacNAB, JR., U.S.A. 












The science and art of shooting the Rifle and Re- 
volver is described and illustrated in a clear and com- 
prehensive style that makes progress accurate and 
complete. 

The subjects of Aiming, Position, Vision and Trig- 
ger-pull are all treated in a manner both interesting 
and instructive. The chapter on Revolver Shooting 
describes in detail how to shoot the new Smith & 
Wesson 45-caliber Revolver, which uses the 45-caliber 
Automatic Cartridge, and is the last word in Re- 

















volvers. 





ORDER FORM 


eenseneny 


“Outdoor Life,’’ Denver, Colo 
Book Dept. 





Gentlemen:—Please send me via 


cop the Complete Dog Book, 
= also the FREE copy of Individual Instruction in 






= Rifle Practice. Enclosed 
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City 
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Old Men, Young Men, boys 
. 


and Momen! 


EARN A DEER GUN OR A SHOT GUN 
PISTOL OR REVOLVER DURING 
YOUR SPARE HOURS 


ug 
ee 


If you are going for that buck this fall don’t wait until the last minute 
to buy your rifle, but employ some of your idle time this summer in the : N 
most pleasant diversion a hunter can indulge in—talking Outdoor Life to ia) 
your friends. Tell them you need a vacation during the deer season, that 
you want a rifle, that you have a chance to earn one from Outdoor Life, 
and that all you ask of them is to give you their subscription to the Best | 
Sportsman’s Magazine in the World. When you show them a sample copy H 
they will be interested; when they have read it they will thank you. You 
will make friends by the act and at the same time earn, thru very pleasant 
associations, a lasting and valuable memento of your pluck and enterprise. 








or 


Look over this list of deer guns, decide on which you want, note the l 
small number of subscriptions necessary to secure one, and go out among j 
vour friends immediately : 


a 


One .250-3000 Savage rifle, in either bolt or lever action, for 48 
cash subscriptions at $2.50 each. 


poses 


One .30-30 Remington rifle, trombone action, for 47 cash sub- 








scriptions at $2.50 each. N 
One .30-30 Winchester rifle for 34 cash subscriptions at $2.50 \ 
each. f 

N= Tf 


Possibly you need a pistol or revolver better. In that case we can 











furnish you with one in either of the following makes: ; 
One .45 Colt automatic pistol for 34 cash subscriptions at $2.50 
each. ; 

One .38 Smith & Wesson Special Military revolver for 28 cash | 
subscriptions at $2.50 each. N 


Or if a pistol or revolver of another caliber or make is desired, we can 
furnish it on same corresponding terms. 


If a shotgun, Ithaca, Parker, Fox, etc., is desired, write us. We can 
furnish you any make of rifle, pistol, revolver or shotgun under the same \ 
relative conditions. X 


Outdoor Life does not give a premium for a single subscription. 
Everyone who subscribes for this magazine pays the full rate. They all 
do it willingly, for it is worth the price. We stand alone among the out- 
door magazines of America on this principle. 








OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. | 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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A Month in the Canadian Rockies 


A hunting quartet from Ohio visits an unfrequented section of the 
North, succeeding in getting some nice specimens 


Poe toks Frank Remig, E. E. Kepner, 

J. A. Maxwell and I comprised the hunt- 
ing party. I met the doctors and their 
“better-halves” at Chicago on September 23, 
1919, the ladies leaving us at St. Paul to 
proceed via the Canadian Pacific to Van- 
couver and from there by boat to Prince 
Rupert, B. C., returning over the Grand 
Trunk Pacific to meet us on our return at 
Edmonton, Alberta, a month later. Arriving 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba, we put our guns and 
ammunition thru the customs office, shopped, 
had lunch, and got away on the 
last lap of our journey to the 
Rockies at 5 p.m. September 
25th. 

We rode all that night, the 
next day and the next night, 
awakening to see a world of 
snow, mountains, rocks, spruce- 
covered slopes and streams of 
the peculiar greenish color that 
all streams among snow-covered 
mountains seem to take. We 
were told at breakfast that we 
would arrive at Jasper, Alberta, 
about 8:30 a. m. 

Jasper is a little town of about 
thirty-five families, situated high 
up among the Rockies—the home 
of the superintendent of Jasper 
Park, a game preserve some 200 
miles long by 60 miles wide. It 
is also the home of Donald 
Phillips, our head guide (later 
ind better known as “Curley”), 
ind his helpers, Bert, Jack and 

‘ok 
_ We had already been informed 
that Curley and the outfit would 
neet us about fifty miles west of 
Jasper, at Red Pass Junction, 
B.C. While the engines were 


| 


of sheep, bear and goat 


R. J. Goldie 


the Fraser, parallel with the railroad, past 
Resplendent, B.C., which from a mile dis- 
tant appeared to be a water tank and a 
depot. We camped in a deserted cabin be- 
longing to a friend of Curley’s. From there 
we had a wonderful view of Mt. Robson, 
the highest peak in the Canadian Rockies. 
We were six miles from its base. Its upper 
slopes are continually covered with snow, 





being changed we viewed the 
irrounding country thru field 
asses, then re-entrained and ar- 
ved at Red Pass Junction about 11 a.m. 
“eptember 27th. The depot was on the bank 
! a beautiful body ofp water called Moose 
ike, the headwaters of the Fraser River. 

Curley and the boys were waiting with 
he outfit of twenty-five horses (a young 
my of them it seemed), eight saddle horses 
r the guides and ourselves, thirteen pack 

rses and four extras that just ran along 

1 a Cain with the horses that were 
ded, 

\fter getting into our hunting togs we 
ipped back to Jasper all evidence of ordi- 
sty attire, and from that point on looked, 
‘ we were not able to act, like a cross be- 
een tough mountain climbers and western 
-peradoes. 

Ve rode nine miles that afternoon down 


THE AUTHOR AND COOK WITH SHEEP HEAD 


and its peak is 14,000 feet above sea level. 
We were informed that, barring accident, 
we would camp at the foot of Mt. Robson’s 
largest glacier the next night, and with this 
pleasant information (pleasant in view of 
the effect nine miles in the saddle had had 
on our automobile-hardened bodies) we re- 
tired for the night, sleeping on balsam 
boughs. 

We were mounted and on the trail at 10. 
It was a perfect day, and, alternately, hob- 
bling along on legs grown stiff in the saddle 
and climbing aboard our horses to find said 
saddle was developing projections that 
gouged us; that horses were built too wide 
to straddle comfortably and “getting used to 
it in a few hours,” was all bunk. 

The Grand Forks River thundered along 


over rocks and thru chasms, and broadened 
out over rapids at the foot of the slope. 

At one place where the trail was, as usual, 
on the edge of the slope, one of the light 
horses decided to show its superiority to a 
mere burden-bearing pack horse by pushing 
past it in the trail. The result was that the 
pack horse landed in a soft place (that luck- 
ily kept him from going clear down the 
slope) twenty-five feet below, flat on its 
back, and legs wildly waving in protest 
against such treatment. 

We were still in Jasper Park, 
and would be for another day, 
so rifles were not loaded, altho 
we kept an eye out for game. 
About 3 p.m., just as we had 
rounded the base of Mt. Robson 
and started up over the pass 
(Heaven save the name), we saw 
thru the glasses a goat about 
four miles away. We also saw 
several grouse during the day, 
and coming into our camping 
ground that night followed in 
the trail the tracks of a big 
moose. This pass was a climb 
over a rock slope, backed by a 
beautiful waterfall called Em 
peror Falls. 

We camped that night in a 
tepee at the foot of Robson 
Glacier, a river of ice six miles 
long, our camp being about 400 
yards from its base. It was zero 
weather that night, and the fire 
certainly felt good. We had done 
eighteen miles, and every muscle 
and tendon agreed enthusiastic- 
ally that they had had enough. 

We were now at the Conti- 
nental Divide; this day started 
badly for me. I had targeted a 
new high-power rifle in Cleve- 
land and just before I left, 
cleaned it, and put some vase- 
line in the barrel, intending to clean it 
out before I started hunting. Dr. Romig 
wanted to targét his rifle, and suggested I 
fire a shot. Without thinking, I put in a 
cartridge, fired at the target and blew about 
eight inches off the rifle barrel. Luckily, 
Dr. Romig had an extra rifle, for which we 
had brought ammunition. Incidentally, both 
Dr. Kepner, who was marking target, and I 
were glad we got off as luckily as we did. 

About noon of this day we began to see 
game. We were traveling down the bed of 
the Smoky River, and had stopped to look 
at one of Curley’s trapping cabins (the first 
one built on the “Smoky”), when a billy- 
goat was seen on the slope to our left, and 
then two nannies, who, unlike the billies, 
like company and travel together. Before 








86 


we had resumed our journey a two-year-old 
bull caribou came out on the river bottom 
and ran along within forty yards of the 
horses for about a quarter of a mile. 

Within fifteen minutes across the stream 
we saw a big glossy black bull moose, with 
antlers of apparently 50 to 55 inches. He 
watched our caravan a few minutes and then 
walked down the slope toward us until he 
was seventy-five yards closer and within 200 
to 300 yards of us. We watched him until 
a bend in the river bed hid him from view. 
Unfortunately, caribou, moose and deer were 
not to be ours, as the season on these species 
was a month later. We were entitled to only 
goats, sheep and grizzlies. 

We arrived just before dusk at Curley’s 
cabin, hidden back against the slope of the 
mountain in a growth of fir, and stocked 
with supplies from the previous winter when 
Curley and Bert had trapped, using this 
cabin as a headquarters—making twenty-one 
long, weary miles this day. 

In the morning Kep and Maxwell started 
out with Curley. Romig went with Jack, and 
Bert with us. We walked some- 
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it,” and started to pull his .22 high-power 
out of the saddle scabbard. In the meantime 
I had pulled out my kodak and circled 
around the pack horses to get a snapshot, 
when apparently the moose decided he had 
just overlooked a very pressing engagement, 
for he whirled across the trail and out of 
sight so quickly we hardly caught a glimpse 
of him after the first two or three jumps. 

About 4 we came to a good camping place. 
The day had been so clear we decided not 
to put up a tent. We located with the 
glasses eight nannies and kids, and six 
billies within three miles of us on the slope 
of the mountain against which we were 
camped. 

While we were eating breakfast the next 
morning and hurling recriminations at each 
other on account of some alleged snoring 
during the night, I noticed the horses, across 
the creek about 150 yards from us, were all 
facing up-stream, and apparently alarmed 
about something they saw or heard. At that 
moment a bull caribou, which they had ap- 
parently seen or heard, trotted down the 


behind seme rocks, but with his head in a 
position that he could command the slope 
whenever he opened his eyes and looked 
about. From this point we crossed the slope 
between the two draws, and presently Curley, 
who was ahead, motioned me to come up to 
where he was lying behind some rocks. I 
climbed to where he was and he told me to 
sit down and think it over, as I was per- 
spiring and panting so that it would have 
been hard to hold the rifle steady. By this 
time Romig was up with us, and we talked 
in whispers while we rested. The wind was 
from the billy to us. When I told Curley 
I was ready, he whistled three times before 
the goat got on his feet and looked straight 
at us from about 100 yards away. “Give it 
to him under the chin,” said Curley, and this 
I aimed to do, but the rifle I was firing—it’s 
always the rifle—had a very uncertain trigger 
pull. In fact, it pulled so hard you did not 
know just when it would release. The re- 
sult was I plastered a rock about a foot to 
the right of his chest. “Rotten shooting,” 
said billy, and turned to go away. The 
second .280, however, caught him 
just back of the shoulder and 





thing like eighteen miles that 
day. We got within 200 yards 
o ftwo nannies and two kids, but 
saw no billies. We got back to 
camp after dark. Result of day’s 
trip: One blister, helluva appe- 
tite and a feeling that these hill- 
climbing guides weren’t human. 

Kep had better luck. They 
located a _ billy lying asleep, 
stalked it, and at a distance of 
seventy-five yards put a Spring- 
field .30 soft-nose thru him just 
back of the shoulder. The billy 
got up, took a nose dive and 
wound up about 200 yards down 
the mountain. 








These goats weigh about 300 
to 400 pounds, and are the tough- 
est things I ever saw. Curley 
said they would stand twice as much shoot- 
ing as a grizzly and still be going. 

It started to snow that night and was still 
snowing in the morning, a wet, heavy snow. 
We loafed, played cards, ate, told stories, 
rounded up the and discussed our 
plans regarding side trips. If we had not 
been such “hard guys” we might have ad- 
mitted to each other that a day’s rest felt 
awfully good to our sore feet and aching 
muscles, but everyone dodged this subject. 

It was decided that night that the party 
would separate for four days. Doctors Max- 
well and Kepner with Bert and Jack were 
to take their saddle horses and three pack 
horses on a jaunt to Jack Pine River, spend- 
ing two days hunting, and return on the 
fourth day. Doctor Romig, Curley and I 
were to take our saddle horses and two pack 
horses and pull out tor the Twin Tree Lake 
country, miles while Dick 
was to attend camp, keep a line on the 
horses and be ready with a big meal when 
we returned. 

We yelled our good-bys to each other and 
started in opposite directions. Crossed Twin 
Tree Creek about noon. Suddenly the horses 
all stopped, and right in front of us on the 
trail was a big bull moose. Romig said he 
was the biggest moose he had ever seen, 
altho his antlers were not large. The moose 
apparently considered us an unwarrantable 
intrusion on his private affairs, for he seemed 
to have no intention of giving up the trail. 
His eyes seemed to glitter and the hair on 
his neck stood up as stiff as a shoe brush. 
He kept swinging his head from side to side 
and taking short, but nevertheless positive 
steps in our direction, and very shortly he 
was within forty feet of us. Even Curley, 
who has guided for twenty years, began to 
think he was going to charge us. I remem- 
ber he said, “Now you old devil, if you are 
looking for trouble, here is where you get 


horses 


eichteen away, 


MT. ROBSON 


creek between the horses and our camp, not 
100 yards away. He stopped occasionally 
and sized up the horses, but I don’t believe 
he saw us at all. We could have killed him 
from the camp-fire any time within five min- 
utes of the time he was first seen. 

After breakfast we studied the slopes with 
the glasses, locating four of the billies we 
had seen the night before. Romig and I 
flipped a coin for the first shot, and I won. 
The nearest goat was up the mountain about 
a mile, and back down the trail we had come 
a mile, so we retraced our steps until we 
were directly below him. We got above the 
timber and laid down to study the best route 
of approach. We decided to climb up a 
draw to the right of him, cross over to the 
draw on the left rim of which he was lying, 
at a point where there was a lot of rocks, 
and it looked as tho we could get to within 
100 yards of him at this point. It worked 
out pretty well as planned. We climbed, 
perspired and panted until we were within 
200 yards of him and could see him lying 

















KEPNER AND GRIZZLY 


dampened the ardor of his flight. 
The third cleaned up some more 
rock, while the fourth and fifth 
went into his shoulder and 
paunch respectively. After the 
second shot his movement had 
been slow, which spoke well for 
the shocking power of the Ross, 
and luckily he fell where a scrub 
evergreen kept him from rolling 
down the hill. 

We found him to be a five- 
year-old, with very _ nicely 
matched horns of a fairly good 
length. Curley skinned out the 
neck, shoulders and front feet 
(to allow a three-quarter mount- 
ing), while the M. D. lectured on 
dissection. Romig and Curley 
started after one of the other goats we had 
seen, and I picked up the head and skin 
and footed it back to camp. 

Romig and Curley got in that evening 
about 7, Frank having had the good fortune 
to shoot two goats after they left me. We 
decided the next day to go up the valley to 
a country above timber-line called Alp-lands 
on the chance of getting a grizzly. We 
tramped all that next day, having only one 
exciting experience—we had crossed the 
head of this valley and started down the 
other slope, and were about five miles from 
camp when, as we were lying on a little 
ridge examining the country with the glasses, 
Curley called out attention to a black spot 
about three miles away, coming towards us, 
which he declared was a wolverine. It came 
on at a run until about 500 yards from us; 
then he came to the trail we had just left, 
when he turned about-face and footed back 
to the peaks. I watched him out of sight, 
and he never stopped running. We got back 
to our camp, tired out. We had changed 
locations that morning, putting up tepee 
poles and a fly, as it looked like a change 
of weather. 

The next day was fine. We broke camp 
and packed our horses, starting back to the 
main camp about 1l a.m. We landed at 
the main camp about 6 o’clock, and found 
Dick ready for us with baked beans, pies 
and endless loaves of bread, which he had 
baked in our absence to carry us thru the 
rest of the trip. We had supper and had 
about concluded that the other gang would 
not get in that night, when we heard them 
coming about 8 o’clock, tired out, but happy. 
They had been on the road from their camp- 
ing place, which was twenty miles distant 
from the main camp, since 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and the delay enroute was attribu'- 
able to a very welcome interruption. When 
half way back and near the top of Jack Pine 
Pass the men ahead caught sight of a she- 
grizzly with a yearling cub on each side of 
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her digging into the slope of the mountain 
for gophers—or rather the mother was doing 
the digging and the yearlings were holding 
down the right and left wing positions in 
the hope of scooping up the quarry when 
he was unearthed. From what we were told 
by the members of the party, individually 
and collectively, not to say in sequence and 
in unison, the artillery was unlimbered and 
went into speedy and effective action. 

Doctor Maxwell gets credit for the mother 
and one yearling and Kep the other, which 
was certainly good work, altho from the col- 
lective account of the affair it would have 
been hard for the bears to escape from the 
circular barrage put up. By the time the 
three bears were skinned and packed a good 
deal of time had been lost, which accounted 
for their late arrival at camp. 

We helped unpack the horses, and while 
they ate their supper we got a chance to tell 
about our trip. We got the account of their 
experiences after supper, which covered the 
killing of a billy by Dr. Maxwell after a 
long stalk, at a distance of 300 
to 400 yards, using a .256 New- 
ton with Springfield action. 

Another hunting exertion by 
Kepner and Jack took them to 
the top of a range of mountains, 
after which they crawled and 
wriggled across what they state 
was a half mile of rocks—sharp 
edge up—before they got in the 
first shot at another billy, and 
after variously estimated at be- 
tween sixteen and _ twenty-three 
well-aimed shots, four of which 
took effect, the billy succumbed 
to the bombardment. (The first 
estimate is given by Kep and 
Jack, and the second. quite 
naturally, is vouched for by Max- 
well and Bert.) This account 
was the subject of considerable 
laughter. Kep was admittedly 
the best shot of the four of us, 
and his previous experience in moose hunt- 
ing gave good grounds for the unfortunate 
statement enroute to Jasver that we all car- 
ried too many rounds of ammunition—“One 
shot with the old Springfield and down they 
go, by Heck.” This remark was repeated a 
great many times thereafter—but not by Kep. 

The next day the guides all stayed in 
camp to clean up the heads and skins, of 
which there were now three grizzlies and six 
goats, while the four of us put in the day 
in various ways. Maxwell and Romig stayed 
near camp. Kep took a short but unsuccess- 
ful jaunt up the river, while I decided to go 
down-stream to a rock slide called the Big 
Slide. About two miles from camp I began 
to see bear signs and had visions of getting 
a black bear or grizzly. I gradually worked 
down the range and up the slope until at 
10:30 I was above the thicker timber and 
getting close to the open slope of the moun- 
tain, where I laid down to search the 

lopes with my glasses. Down the range 
bout a mile, and at least a half mile above 

e, | saw on the crest of the mountain what 

peared at first to be a patch of snow. 
Curley had taught me something of the dis- 
inguishing signs of game, and presently I 

t the yellowish cast of this patch of snow, 

lich, so unlike other patches, determined 

to be a billy lying down. There appeared 

' be two humps of rock on the other side 

him, apparently about 100 yards from 
iere he lay, behind which one could come 
pon him. Any other approach was in plain 
cht of his majesty, and in fact he con- 
led the whole slope unless I could get so 

down the range that the curve of the 
untain would hide my approach. To do 
is I would have to cross the Big Slide, 

d as I wanted bear more than goat, I 

rched the slope with the glasses to see if 

sign of bear was in evidence. I con- 
ided to work down the mountain at this 
el in the hope of getting a shot at a 
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grizzly, and after I had crossed the slide, if 
the goat had not changed positions, I would 
climb for him. 

I worked down the range very slowly, oc- 
casionally sizing up the billy and wondering 
if, when I got around the slope where he 
could not see me, and started to climb, I 
would find him at home. When I reached 
the top, if the wind did not change, I would 
have a cross breeze which would not carry 
my scent to him. It was 2:30 when I got 
to a point where I could climb out of sight 
of Mr. Billy. I went up as fast as I could. 
I knew if he had not changed his position, 
my goat could not be more than 100 yards 
beyond the rocks ahead of me. At last I 
got there, and breathing a hope that billy 
had not decamped, I looked over the rocks. 
There he lay, about 100 yards away, his head 
away from me overlooking the slope. I 
profited by Curley’s advice on a former oc- 
casion, and sat down to catch my breath. 
As soon as I could control my breathing, I 
got the Ross in position and whistled. Up 
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sick to do much running. He went down 
at this shot and fell on a heavy cornice of 
snow. I ran up to him, and until this mo- 
ment had not had a chance to see over the 
crest. When I did, it took my breath away, 
for it dropped almost straight down, at least 
500 feet, and the goat was kicking himself 
nearer to the edge all the time. I grabbed a 
hind leg and held on until he had stopped 
kicking; rolled him back to the edge and 
sat down for a moment to enjoy my triumph. 
I could not sit long, however, as it was now 
just 3:45 p.m. and the wind whistled along 
the top of that ridge like a blast from the 
pole. I skinned out the head, neck and 
available meat, shouldered it and started for 
camp, which was some tramp, even tho it 
was down hill. I did not get to camp until 
7:30 and well after dark. 

The next day it rained. Romig, Jack and 
I went down the river to see if any grizzly 
had put in an appearance, but had a wet, 
fruitless day of it. By evening of that day 
the hides and heads were cleaned and 
preparations were made to break 
camp the next morning, striking 
out for the sheep country. We 
closed up the camp and got un- 
der way very late the next day, 
hitting the trail about noon. We 
camped down the Smoky about 
seven or eight miles, near Short 
River. It was another zero night, 
and we slept in the tepee with 
our mackinaws on, and some 
complained of the cold at that. 

We got a good start next morn- 
ing, fording the icy river first, to 
find a moose had crossed just 
below our camp that morning. 
We found the trail up Rock Slide 
Creek badly blocked with wind- 
falls. Part of the time it kept 
two of the guides chopping 





KEPNER’S FIRST BILLY 


came his head and he surveyed the slope in 
a dignified way. I whistled again and he 
got up, looking carefully down the slope. | 
whistled a third time and he turned to look 
me right in the face. This time I didn’t 
pull to the right, but got him in the chest, 
staggering him badly. He kept his feet, 
however, and turned away from me. As he 
turned I got the second bullet into his shoul- 
der. He was still trying to get away when 
the third shot got him in the paunch, which 
the guide had said generally made him too 

















KEPNER WITH MAXWELL’S AND HIS 
OWN RAM 





steadily to keep the caravan 
moving. That was the toughest 
day we had on the trail. 

The scenery was beautiful, with the sun 
shining brightly on the snow-covered moun- 
tains and on the banks of the Smoky as we 
climbed away from the river along whose 
banks we spent so many pleasant days. I'll 
never forget the last glimpse we had of the 
valley and Terrace Glacier at the head of 
Short River as we started into the timber up 
Rock Slide Creek. About 2 o’clock that day 
another bull caribou came out to view the 
caravan, and hovered around for a time, 
sizing up the outfit. 

We got to the top of the pass about 4 p. m. 
The snow was knee-deep and it was as cold 
as Greenland. We were now in the sheep 
country—traversing Alp-lands with only oc- 
casional scrubby evergreens. Here I saw 
my first ptarmigan—willow-ptarmigan, the 
guides called them; pure white at this sea- 
son, except their wings and tail, which were 
a mottled brown and white. 

We drilled along until 7:30 that night, 
walking as much as we rode on account of 
the cold, and made camp in a thicket of fir 
a short distance below timberline some time 
after dark. It started snowing in the night 
and snowed most of the next day, so we 
spent a day chopping fire-wood and playing 
cards. The next morning we started after 
sheep—Curley, Romig and I together, Max- 
well and Bert going up the range to the 
right, and Kep and Jack crossing to the 
other side of the narrow valley. 

Curley took us back to a natural bridge 
we had seen from the trail coming in, which 
proved to be about fifty feet under the span 
and at least 800 feet long. We had a lot 
of trouble on the grassy slopes. The snow 
was about four to ten inches deep, and we 
slid down the slope several times trying to 
follow Curley. We were wearing hob-nailed 
shoes, while Curley was wearing Penetangs 
with anti-skid chains buckled over them—an 
invention of his own. I had just done a 
fifty-yard slide on a slope where Curley had 
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ROUGH TRAVELING 


Dr. Romig in distance, the author in foreground, on second day of the hike from the 
in the sheep country. 


cautioned me to be careful, stopping myself 
only by using the rifle butt as an anchor, 
when up the slope near the natural bridge 
went a young ram—too small for a trophy. 

We went to the top of the range, part 
way over a sheep trail and part way thru 
snow to our hips, eating our lunch in the 
lee of a cliff at 12:30. We hoped to see 
into the basin on the other side, but the 
wind was howling a gale, at the top it was 
snowing, and the climb had been a strenuous 
one, so Curley advised us to go back to 
camp while he went over the top and took 
a looksee. This we did, getting to camp 
about 4:30 p.m. to find Maxwell and Bert 
back with a story of two sheep and two 
lambs they had seen, they getting close 
enough to study them carefully for some 
time. Kep got in a little later, fagged out. 
He had jumped a number of mule deer, but 
had seen no sheep. Curley got in about 9 
o'clock, having crossed the basin, another 
ridge and back over the pass after dark. 
He was too tired to eat anything, only drink- 
ing some tea and going to bed, with the in- 


formation, however, that he had seen the 
tracks of four big rams across the pass. 
We held a council next morning. Curley 


felt sure the rams were working down the 
range. We were due to move the camp 
down the range the next day, so Curley 
thought if we hiked over the pass and went 
down one side of the range, and the outfit 
went down the other side, one party or the 
other ought to see sheep, but this would 
mean sleeping out for the party that hiked 
over the pass. Romig and I were anxious 
to go, so we packed a small pack-sack with 
a light balloon silk fly for a wind-break for 
our night camp, some canned milk, rice, 
raisins and bannock, and got under way at 
9 o’clock. We were at the summit of the 
pass at 11:30; at 12 m. we ate our lunch in 
a thicket of scrub balsam, and that after- 
noon tramped, tramped and tramped. We 
crossed three ridges running out from the 
main range, studied the ceuntry carefully 
and saw nary a sheep. We got to timber- 
line at 7. At 8 Curley had found a camp 
that suited him, and we cut fire-wood for 
fire at the base of a big fir, cut balsam 
bough poles to support our fly, and by 9 had 
eaten our supper of tinned meat, honey and 
bannock with a cup of tea to warm us up. 
It was below zero that night, and my first 
experience sleeping without blankets in that 
weather. By keeping our backs to the fire 
we kept fairly warm, however. 


mountains 


Photo by Phillips 


In the morning we finished our grub, 
namely, a cup of rice and raisins apiece and 
some tea. Each of us had a bar of chocolate 
and nut meats for lunch, and we expected 
to make the pass where the outfit was to 
camp by 1 or 2 o'clock. We walked, 
climbed and tramped up three ridges—and 
when I say ridges I mean mountains—until 
5 o'clock that afternoon. We saw wolverine 
and coyote tracks, but no sheep. At 5 we 
came to the pass we were looking for, and 
could see the smoke of the camp fire. We 
sat down, brewed some tea, which put a new 
kick into us, and drilled into camp, to fall 
on Dick’s neck and into a big pan of baked 
beans at 8 o'clock. 

Neither Doc, Curley nor I kicked about 
lack of sleep the next morning, and as the 
gang had put in a long day breaking camp, 
cutting trail and making camp again, we did 
not go out very early that day. 

There was plenty of ice at the edges of 
the creek, which rushed by twenty feet from 
our cook tent, but this did not prevent our 
enjoying the antics of a water ousel, a bird 
as saucy and pert looking as the wren, and 
not much larger, but almost black, which 
dived in the swiftest current like a water 
snake. 

We started off in two parties to go up 
thru the pass we had come thru the night 
before and worked a little down the range. 
This was to be our last day’s hunt, and I 
think we had most of us resigned ourselves 
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to going home without sheep. 1 am sure 
after our two days’ tramp thru sheep coun- 
try without seeing any sign of sheep Curley 
had concluded we were out of luck. There 
was some more work to be done on the hides 
and heads, so he stayed with Dick in camp 
to do it. Kep, Maxwell and Bert started 
ahead, and about twenty minutes later 
Romig, Jack and I hit the trail. We climbed 
steadily and were in the pass when we heard 
a rifle shot, then another and then a barrage 
of high and low-power shots until we had 
counted twenty-three. We were on _ the 
southeast slope of the pass, while the shoot- 
ing was across the stream and down the 
range, on the same side of the mountain as 
our camp. Evidently the others had decided 
to keep on down the range and not go thru 
the pass—a lucky decision. The three of us 
had stopped with the sun in our faces to 
watch the side of the mountain across the 
pass, and beyond which the shooting was 
occurring. Suddenly Jack, who had eyes like 
a hawk, said, “There’s a ram.” We looked 
across on the other slope, and there stood a 
ram silhouetted against the snow, watching 
us. Romig had the first shot. My cap was 
in the front of my shirt, and with the sun 
in my eyes I could not shoot until I got in 
a position where the shadow of a little spruce 
covered my shooting eye. Romig, therefore, 
shot twice before I got my first shot. We 
had agreed that after the first shot both of 
us were to open up. My first shot missed, 
going just behind him, while Romig’s had 
been just over him. He was now trotting 
across the face of the slope as I fired the 
second shot. Jack yelled, “Your sheep, 
Goldie! You hit him!” He slowed down, 
but kept going and we both kept shooting. 
Jack yelled to hold ahead of him, and just 
as he dropped down a ledge of rock to a 
level of about six feet below, Jack said that 
he was hit again, and told us we had better 
stop shooting. Altogether I had shot seven 
times and Frank had shot as many, but when 
I afterwards showed Curley where we had 
stood he remarked I was a lucky devil, as 
the ram was at least 650 yards away. We 
watched this ram across the face of the 
mountain. He laid down and got up again, 
and presently subsided on the top of a cliff, 
running up the side of the mountain. We 
hurried down the slope, across the creek 
right where we had tea the night before 
and started up the other slope, when sud- 
denly at the top of the mountain we saw 
another ram, bigger than the first. We laid 
down in the snow, hoping he would come 
down the slope, but he kept to the top of 
the ridge and was heading northeast. When 
we started to climb to the sheep we were 
unable to get up the face of the cliff, so 
climbed way up the mountain and_ back 
down the top of the cliff—at least Jack and 
I did, while Frank stayed below. When we 
had gotten within 100 yards of the sheep, 
he got up and fell over the cliff, seventy-five 
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feet into the snow, within a few yards of 
Frank, and just where we had started from. 
We managed to get down to him at last, 
nd found him to be a seven-year-old ram in 
ne condition. His horns were perfect in 
that they were not broken at the tips, the 
url not having reached a point where it 
nterfered with his lordship’s vision. We 
found afterwards the horns were 165% inches 
it the base. 

Frank and Jack started on thru the pass 
fter Jack and I had dressed my ram and 
‘ut off the head to carry in. I trudged back 
to camp, and believe me, that head weighed 
something before I got there. I found Cur- 
ley and Dick busy at camp. I ate a lunch 
ifter Dick had helped me hold up the head 
for a snapshot, and then Curley and I took 
: couple of packs and went back after the 
ram. We took no rifle, as we expected to 
be loaded coming back. We found an eagle 
had located the ram and was trying to finish 
1 shoulder when we got there. We cut up 
the carcass and found the first shot had 
struck the ham, blowing out a piece of meat 
as big as your hand and an inch deep, but 
could find no trace of the pieces of the bul- 
let. The copper tube Ross had apparently 
blown thru the big artery in the thigh, which 
had been the fatal shot. The other shot 
creased him in the top of the neck, just for- 
ward of his shoulders, and altho it caused 
him the loss of considerable blood, the first 
shot had been the fatal one. I took the two 


haunches aboard, while Curley took the fore- 
quarters and the loins, and we started back. 
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On the way we overtook Kep, Maxwell and 
Bert, who had three more heads, two big 
ones and one smaller. Maxwell had gotten 
two and Kep one of them. It seems they 
had just crossed the stream which came 
down thru the pass, when right in the scat- 
tered timber they had run into eight rams. 
Apparently they had worked down the south 
side of the range while Curley, Frank and I 
had come down the north side, and between 
the time we had come thru the pass the 
night before, and that morning, had crossed 
the stream at the pass so that the boys had 
come right up behind them. It was just one 
lucky chance in a thousand that we got to 
them that day. We did not get to camp 
until dark and waited some time for Frank 
and Jack, but when they had not shown up 
at 7, we began eating supper. About 7:30 
or 8 they came, and we knew when we heard 
their voices they had not come light. Sure 
enough, Jack threw down what in my 
opinion was the best head of the five; the 
spread was greater, and altho the horns 
were well curled and the ends flared out, 
they had not been broken at the points. 
They had located this sheep, which was 
probably the one we had seen after I shot 
mine, at about 2 in the afternoon, and spent 
three hours getting to a point from which 
they could shoot. This made it the end of 
a perfect day for all of us, and we were 
perfectly willing to hit the trail for the rail- 
road the next day—three long days’ travel, 
Curley told us. 

“The best laid schemes of mice and men 
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gang aft aglee,” however, and the horses 
decided to fool us, starting back that night 
to look over the country thru which we had 
come, so we lost a day and a half finding 
them. 

We were a happy bunch when we hit the 
trail. We had five rams, three grizzlies and 
seven goats—a nice bag for a quartet. 

At 2 p.m. of the third day after starting 


out we reached Jasper—Sunday, October 
19th. We changed to our store clothes and 


had a humdinger of a home-cooked meal at 
Curley’s house. His mother is a regular 
cook. We took the train that night at 8:30. 

The ladies met us at Edmonton next morn- 
ing, and we exchanged experiences of our 
trips. We brought along a quarter of sheep 
meat, which was served on the diner; and 
I want to say that wild mutton is without 
question the best wild meat I have ever 
eaten. It is not as strong as venison and 
much more tender. The ladies, who in my 
experience generally turn up their noses a 
little at wild game, were as enthusiastic as 
were we. 

I had received telegraphic advice of sick- 
ness at home when I reached Jasper, so the 
return trip dragged pretty badly for me. 
We made good connections, however, and 
were in Cleveland the morning of October 
24th—a wonderful trip thru a wonderful 
country, with a most congenial party and 
with guides that would be hard to beat. I 
shall certainly look back upon it with more 
pleasure than any hunting trip I have yet 
taken. Even Curley was moved to say, “You 
certainly are a lucky bunch of sports.” 





| August Trout 


By The Angling Editor 


Being a modest attempt to pay tribute to the whimsical, finnical, 
bashful and withal wonderful spirit of our cold water 
streams when the mid-summer drought is on 


«¢ A UGUST—having an aspect of solemn 
dignity or grandeur; majestic, also 
calted in birth, character, state or author- 
” So says Webster, and he was not writ- 
g of trout, either, but he might have been, 
uu know. “Exalted in birth, character, 
ite.” Sure, that must mean a trout. Born 
the clear, cold water, loving liberty and 
hting for it to the very last atom of 
ength, and living in white water and deep 
ols all the days of his life. 
There is as much difference between the 
ut of early spring and the same fish in 
og days” as there is between two fish of 
tirely different species. A man may be a 
id early fisher, very successful in June, 
| fall down utterly in mid-summer when 
streams are low and clear. I am not 
er-drawing this in the least. I have fished 
same trout stream, a medium-sized river, 
it is too large to be designated a creek, 
lo, these many years, and I am sure that 
» fish in August are no more like those of 
e than bullheads are like trout. It is 
shyness simply, and they are most aw- 
y shy, but it is their methods of taking 
fly and their way of doing battle when 
e hooked. Naturally, much depends upon 
character of the season, but the average 





northern trout in May and June is logy and 
phlegmatic, taking the fly judiciously and 
fighting heavily, but with lack of action. 
When mid-summer arrives, they take—when 
they take—viciously, and fight with an ex- 
uberance of joy that is highly satisfactory. 

One day last August I set out from my 
cottage, intent upon visiting the upper 
reaches of my stream, for the fishing lower 
down had become stale. In my little ruck- 
sack strapped to my back reposed my insep- 
arable day-long companion, “Stopple Cook 
Kit,” camera, note book and axette. Just a 
word about each article in passing. First 


the ruck-sack itself: One never wants a coat’ 


when it can be avoided, and it can’t be 
avoided without one has something to take 
the place of pockets. The ruck-sack is light, 
has two small outside pockets; the large in- 
side pocket has a division, so that matters 
and things do not become mixed. In one of 
the outside pockets slips the camera, and in 
the other the note book—both convenient to 
the hand. The ruck-sack is waterproof, so 
if it rains, why, I let it rain. Camera: I 
have tried many cameras and have come to 
rely on the Eastman 3-A, tho I wish it pos- 
sessed a better lens and more rapid shutter. 
I use one of those auto-timers, by which an 














ASSEMBLING THE ROD 
—~- Let me urge light and lighter tackle.” 
Photo by O. W. S. 


exposure is made in from a fraction of a 
minute up to two, giving me time to get 
around in the picture. (No, I am not in 
love with myself, like the man in the fable, 
only I go alone often, and someone, even 
the writer, in the pictures adds to its in- 
terest.) Note book: The angler who has 
not learned to record all stream data while 
on the stream has missed much solid satis- 
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faction and a source of inexhaustible infor- 
mation. Axctte: That is a small hand-axe, 
very light and very sharp, with a “muzzle” 
which is always left in the ruck-sack. “Stop- 
ple Kit”: There are others “just as good” 
undoubtedly, but I happen to possess the 
“Stopple.” The fry-pans warp, it is true, 
and the end cups get awful hot, but it is 
very convenient; can fry four good-sized 
trout and brew a plenty of tea for two, with 
cups. I know of no better go-alone, or go-a- 
two outfit thang mine. Pardon this rather 
lengthy descriptive paragraph, but outfit is 
always of interest. 

“One day last August I set out from my 
cottage,” which is where I was five minutes 
ago, determined to solve certain problems 
of the lower river. The last half mile of 
my stream is broad and shallow, 
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thetically: Had my tackle not been of the 
best, I would have failed after getting him 
on.) The main thing, after proper flies, in 
August, is ability to handle your tackle with 
utmost skill. Of course, enters knowledge 
of where fish lie late in the season, I take 
that for granted. Just let it soak in, that 
an ordinarily shy trout is a thousand times 
more shy when the water is low and the in- 
sect life numerous. If you fish a much- 
fished stream, remember that undoubtedly 
every worth while fish has tried conclusions 
more than once with artificial flies, and has 
grown wise beyond imagining, can tell the 
difference between a bunch of feathers and 
the real thing at a glance, unless the feathers 
be presented more like a fly than the fly 


big, beautiful and wise it was. When we 
reached the spot I informed my wormer 
that I would show him the fish, but cast my 
best, not the wiggle of a fin did I see. In- 
forming my friend that the big fellow was 
not at home, I stepped along. A minute 
later I heard an abjuration or a prayer, an 
exclamation of some sort, and turned to see 
him dragging that fish into the shore by 
main strength and awkwardness. So, you 
see, you never can tell. Fate has a way of 
stacking the cards so as to keen us from 
getting big-headed. 

On the moderately open stream—the 
stream adapted to fly-fishing, let me urge 
light and lighter tackle. Of course, much 
will depend upon the possible size of the 
fish. Still I think I would go up against 
a_, trout that ever swam with 
my 3-ounce split-bamboo; indeed, 





with comparatively deep holes 
back under marging brush that 
sweeps the water. In many 
places there is just a few inches 
—three or four—over the liquid 
sand into which one’s feet sinks 
at every step. Hard going, I'll 
say. No one fishes that portion 
of the stream; therefore trout— 
and big ones—can be found off 
under those willows, tag-elders 
and dogwood. Of course, a cir- 
cumspect fly is necessary, and 
tangles and accidents numerous. 
But what of it, if once and again 
a man may hook a monster 
brown, rainbow or red-spot? All 
are found there in late August. 

Well, I made my way slowly 
upward, “feeling out” each bank, 
getting my arm limbered up, and 
working expectancy to the stick- 
ing point. (The fly-fisherman 
must expect a rise at every cast 
if he is to be ready to hook his 
fish and do the best work.) Sud- 
denly, just when I knew it 
“must” come, there was a flash 
of red and gold right up against 
a willow copse that seemed to 
grow from the water, so thick 
were the branches on its surface. 
Instantly the rod leaped back to 
the right, with that inexplicable 
wrist-twist which becomes second 
nature with much fly-fishing. I 
was “in” a good fish—a brown. 
What is there about every ich- 
thyic battle that makes it differ- 
ent from every other fight? 
When ‘one sits down to describe 
a battle with any fish he finds 














himself falling upon _ stock 
phrases and oft-used sentences, 
which do not describe the fight. 

That flash of gold and red disclosed the 
character of my antagonist, for nothing but 
a healthy brown has quite such wonderful 
coloring, and when it comes to putting up 
a fight, there is no trout that can teach the 
brown anything; indeed, for bulldog ten- 
acity I rather think he holds it over even 
the rainbow, tho perhaps not quite so in- 
clined to go into the air without provoca- 
tion. My task was to keep him out of the 
brush, and his salvation lay in gaining them. 
My rod was light, half an ounce under three, 
yet its strength alone lay between the fish 
and its haven. How that slender bamboo 
twisted and writhed—yet it held! Had ! 
not been fully acquainted with its quality 
I would not have dared ask so much of it. 
It, and it alone, kept the fish in the open. 
Between us we got him down-stream, where 
we let him jump, plunge and gyrate to his 
noble heart’s content. Then he weakened, 
rushing with less and less eclat, and at last 
gave up. 

Now, this is the point I want the reader 
to bear in mind. Had I not been able to 
lay a long line and place an accurate fly, I 
never would have secured that fish. (Paren- 





A WHOLE FAMILY OF BROWNS.” 


itself. If that is not sufficiently emphatic I 
do not know how to put it. 

Yet not always does success crown the 
efforts of the past master with the fuzzy- 
wuzzie lures. I remember some seasons ago, 
on the same stream where the incident just 
narrated took place, I located a big brown 
beneath a log-jam, not a “raw, right-angled 
one, either’—whatever Kipling may have 
meant by that; simply an old roll-way, where 
jogs had been tumbled into the water and 
never floated out for some reason. Against 
them drift had accumulated until it was a 
treacherous hole for the fly-fisher. Well, I 
seldom passed that spot without catching a 
glimpse of his troutshin—either a pass or a 
yee] strike. Three different times I had him 
on: twice he got off, and once the leader 
Lreke. After escaping with my leader, he 
did not show up for ten days or so, then he 
appeared again, shyer and more knowing 
than ever. I was on the stream with a man 
who had never cast a fly in his life, a worm- 
fisher born and bred, but he found garden- 
hackle utterly useless, so begged a few flies 
and tried his hand at them. I told him 
about the brown under the log jam—how 


Photo by O. W. S. 


I often employ the other one— 
the one that weighs a scant 2% 
ounces. Understand me, I am 
not talking of baby fishing, 
either, but where the trout may 
run up to 5 pounds. Naturally 
those big fellows usually get 
away (why argue the question?), 
but let them; I’d rather fight a 
losing battle than take a single 
advantage of such fish. 

One August night I was fish- 
ing along towards 9 o’clock with 
a man who had had next to no 
experience with flies. In a deep 
hole, hidden away at the foot of 
a tree-crowned bluff, we located 
what proved to be a whole family 
of browns—big fellows all. I got 
a good one, so did he, for they 
were wild to feed, and it was 
dusky enough not to require very 
expert feathering. Then I hooked 
the grand-daddy of all trout— 
the largest one of the day and 
season. Had him well hooked on 
a No. 14 fly, and believe me, the 
way he performed was a caution. 
Now, my companion could not 
endure the sight—kept reaching 
for the leader to help me land 
the fish. I talked to him, more 
emphatically than politely, I im- 
agine, yet in spite of all that | 
could say, the man grabbed the 
leader. There was a flop, and 
the end came. My companion’s 
grief was so great that I had not 
the heart to say anything more, 
tho I could have thrown him into 
the water with good relish. 

The question of mid-summer 
flies is one that deserves more 
than passing mention. If you 
will observe carefully, I think you will 
discover that the fish are rising to small 
flies, from small to pin-point insects. That 
should be hint enough. Reduce the size of 
your flies as the season ages. A No. 16 is 
none too small when the stream is unusually 
low. I have come to depend more upon the 
size of my flies than I have unon exact pat- 
tern. I mean this: If I can stir fish with < 
given pattern, but not hook them, I do no 
change flies; I change sizes. When a No 
10 Royal Coachman will only move them t 
investigate, it is a safe bet that a No. 14 0 
16, same fly, will win them. You try it. 
have given “favorite lists” so often that 
hesitate to do so again. Anyhow, it woul: 
be hard to find a better and more universall 
attractive fly than the Royal Coachman, wit! 
Black Prince, Wickham’s Fancv, Cow Dung 
et al., trailing along behind. You can’t wel 
have too many varieties, providing you un 
derstand that more depends upon you 





handling and trout judgment than upon the 
That old saying, “A poo- 


flies themselves. 
workman blames his tools,” finds exemplifi- 
cation o’er and o’er on a mid-summer trou 
stream. 
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As the season wanes, the trout move up and up, drawn on by the 
-oo of colder water, and urged forward by the procreative instinct. 
[he understanding angler will have some great days away up in 
‘enesis, if he be the sort of a man that can handle a lizht fly-rod 
| circumscribed places. Bait will win, especially grasshoppers, in 
head-waters; but I am not writing of *hopper fishing here. I am 
urging the fly-fishermen to run the chances of breaking rod—I have 
never broken one—on the thick brush for the sake of lifting a two- 
pound sparkler into the creel. 

I would have the reader remember this: Late in August brook 
rout, the Eastern red-spot, will be found well up towards the head- 
waters, far beyond the range of rainbow and brown trout. A stream 

uch fished by me, and therefore often used as an illustration in the 
nages of Outdoor Life, renders magnificent rainbow fishing from the 
mouth up for a couple of miles, when more and more red-spots come 

to evidence, until the former disappear utterly, and it is char only 
that the understanding fisherman takes—and ye gods, such char! 
One cannot believe in May and June that that portion of the stream 
conceals a fish over 12 inches long, so small do they then run. I re- 
member “hitting” the stream one forenoon away up where it can 
ilmost be spanned with a healthy jump, and dropping in my cast 
just to straighten it out, and having a lusty red-spot take the end fly. 
Because I was standing in such a position above the water that it was 
necessary for me to lift the fish out by strength of rod alone, and 
because my rod was not heavy enough to run the chance, I let him 
get off. Well, I marked the spot just where he lay, fished for half 
a day, came back in the stream, cast over his lurking place, hooked 
ind netted him. I knew I was safe in leaving him alone for six 
hours, for no one but an angling editor ever fishes that trickle away 
up amid the everlasting hills. 

Yes, August is the time for the fly-fisherman. Better one week 
in “dog days” than a month at any other period. So when the 
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I SAW HIM 


The Eastern red-spot will be found well up toward the 
ater, far beyond the range of rainbow and brown trout.” Photo 
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sumac turns red and the soft maple blushes 
in sympathy, hie ye to the trout streams. 
As summer dies in a blaze of glory, regal 
flowers and regal colors everywhere, so the 
fish take on some of the coloring, and the 
understanding, careful and _ scientific fly- 
fisherman may enter into an ichthyic para- 
dise. Use your smallest flies, finest spun 
leaders, casting not often but well, backing 
up the feathers with all your knowledge of 
trout ways. It is the time for dry-fly fishing, 
where the floating method can be pursued 
at all, but more of that interesting matter 
in the future. Get ready for the August 
trout. 

I cannot close without adding a word in 
praise of the lunch at mid-day, when the air 
is just sizzling with heat, and all birds but 
the indigo bunting have sought refuge in the 
deepest shades. I don’t know what it is 
about the mid-day heat I find so satisfactory, 
but I can sweat a deal of meanness out of 
me while cooking a brace or two of 8-inch 
trout beneath an August noontime sun. I 
love to lie by the smelly little fire, dinner 
disposed of and the few dishes washed, and 
just invoke my soul, growing big on the in- 


side. Yea, verily, “It is not all of fishing to 
fish.” 
HUIVNUSUCULUUUINUEULUV UL UETULLUAUUU 








Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer, said 
that one of the worst curses in the far 
North was the rats that infested his ship. 
Nevertheless, when in want of other 
food, he was glad to eat them—some- 
limes chopped up and frozen into tallow 
balls. 

He wrote: “During the long winter 
night Hans beguiled his hours of watch 
by shooting rals with bow and arrow. 
The repugnance of my companions to 
share with me this table luxury gave me 
frequent advantage of fresh meat soup, 
which contributed no doubl to my com- 











THE AUTHOR THINKING IT OVER 
No one fishes that portion of the stream.” Photo 





paralive immunity to scurvy.” 
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Game Haunts of Northern Ontario 


Description of a hunting country, little visited by sportsmen, that offers 
plenty of inducements to the man looking for new trails 


OST sportsmen are more or less inter- 

ested in hearing of new and unexplored 
districts where good hunting and fishing are 
a certainty. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to have 
as a companion George T. Baker, a retired 
business man of Chicago, who previously 
had hunting trips to New Ontario, a region 
of which practically little is yet known even 
by the hunter and the sportsman. From in- 
formation gleaned from natives, notes made 
by Mr. Baker, and personal observation, | 
the following, 


submit herewith 


Text and Photos by 


Stanley R. Graham 


much at home in the water as on dry land. 
During the found 
close to the lakes and streams, for it is in 


summer bears will be 
water they seek refuge from the flies and 
mosquitos. Geese and ducks are very plenti- 
ful, as this section forms one of the greatest 
feeding grounds for wild fowl on the con- 


tinent. 


fails to make a satisfactory kill. Trapping 
is a lucrative sport during the winter; also 
one can indulge in the vigorous and strenu- 
ous chase of the wolf on skis or snowshoes, 
for as the snow becomes deep, this demon 
of the timber cannot make use of his usual 
untiring speed. 

Magnificent scenery of mountain and 
stream, woodland and lake will at all times 
Surnish the camera man and lovers of nature 
with items of interest. : 

No other great game and fish country is 


less known to Americans and 





hoping that it may be of some 
service to some fellow devotee of 
the great outdoors: 

The center of this region, as 
far 


cerned, is 


and west 
the country immedi- 
ately Fort William 
Port Arthur, on the north shore 
of Lake Superior. It 
westward to the Rainy Lake dis- 
Matagami 


as east are con- 


about and 
stretches 


trict, eastward to 





northward as far as 
It is a wilder- 


River, and 
one cares to go. 
ness of several hundred thousand 
square miles, transversed by vari- 
ous line of railroads, dotted with 





still at the same time more ac- 
cessible. It 
can within three days and three 
nights after leaving New York, 
Buffalo, Chicago or Kansas City 
reach one of the best and most 
accessible deer, bear, fish and 
trapping regions in the world, 
and on a fortnight’s trip easily 
spend a full seven days’ time in- 
dulging in the chase of these 
animals. Satisfying “the call of 
the wild” is more within the 
reach of the ordinary mortal’s 
means at the present time than 
ever before, and any one of 30,- 
000,000 people can reach this sec- 


is a fact that one 





crude little settlements on the 
edge of a forest primeval. It is 


a country where you hear the 
wolf howl at night close up to 
your cabin door, and where you 
can, in a half hour’s time, bury 
yourself in a big game and fish paradise, 
where none. but Indians and trappers travel, 
and where game is as abundant as anywhere 
in America. This region is a network of clear, 
fresh waterways which form one of the great- 
est moose, deer and bear haunts in Canada, 
and is about the only one in which caribou 
are found south of the height of land. 
This 


like there is nothing wilder—does not limit 


true wilderness—for go where you 
the lover of outdoor life solely to the sport 
of big game shooting, nor to any special 
season of the year. During the summer and 
early fall months the canoeist enters the 
woods, not as a hunter, but as a voyager, 
fisherman or photographer. He may regu- 
late his voyage to suit his time and fancy. 
He need never retrace his route, for he is 
in a realm of beautiful lakes that are won- 
derfully and naturally connected by naviga- 
ble streams, where there are abundant camp 
sites, plenty of firewood and pure, fresh 
drinking water. With comparatively little 
caution it is not an uncommon occurrence 
to come close to a bull moose or perhaps a 
whole family of moose feeding among the 
lily pads in some sheltered bend of a stream. 
Frequently these animals may be 
overtaken as they swim across a lake or bay. 


lordly 


They are regular water animals, and are as 


ACCESSIBILITY OF THE HUNTING GROUNDS 
It is a fact that you can, within three days’ time after leaving New 
York, Buffalo, Chicago or Kansas City, reach one of the 


best moose and deer regions in the world 


During November hunting licenses are is- 
sued by the Canadian Government that per- 
mit the killing of moose and deer, and un- 
fortunate indeed is one who goes ta this 
district and within one to two weeks’ time 




















IN THE REAL WILDS 
It is not a country for the dude sport, for there 
are no steam-heated, electric-lighted hunters’ 
clubs with card tables and buffet service 


tion within the time I have just 
stated, and at no great expense. 

It is not a country for the 
“dude” sport, for there are no 
steam-heated or electric-lighted 
accommodations. There are no hunters’ 
clubs with card tables and buffet service set 
off a dozen or more miles in the woods, and 
where high-priced guides “call” the moose 
at sunrise and sunset, so that the tenderfoot 
may make the kill with the minimum amount 
of exertion, and likewise skill. . 

To reach this great game zone of New 
Ontario one may choose the best of several 
routes, depending on his location. From 
the time the hunter reaches Long Lake he 
is in a great game country, and may safely 
stop at any one of the small settlements 
along the right of way. Jackfish, Gravel. 
Fire Hill and McKinzie are four of the best 
places to stop at east of Port Arthur. West 
of that place is an area of absolutely un- 
limited opportunity for the hunter who is 
anxious to make the most of his days in the 
woods. Along the three branches of rail- 
roads running thru the Thunder Bay district 
are a dozen of small stations, from any one 
of which, within a half hour’s walk, is fine 
shooting. This is especially so- between 
English River and Anderson Pit on_ the 
Canadian National Ry. Between these sta 
tions are more than a dozen settlements tha 
are splendid. Ignace, Raleigh, Tache Sta 
tion, Wabigoon, Dryden and Eagle Rive: 
are a few of the best places to stop at, alth: 
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MAP OF THE 
| are good. On the Canadian National Ry. 
here is little choice between stopping at 
Rossmere, Mabella, Karbagon, Kashabowie, 
Windigo or Atikokan. 


Running south and west from Fort Wil- 
m is a logging railroad about seventy 
iles in length. 
iy runs a rickety bi-weekly train which 
rries out camp supplies and brings back 
ss and wood. This line runs thru the heart 
a veritable paradise for the hunter, the 
erman and for those who love that most 
rilling of all wilderness sports—bear hunt- 
I especially recommend this territory. 
thousands of square miles of mountain, 
est, burnings and swamps are literally 
ve with bear, deer and moose. Silver 
untain, Gravel Lake, Sandstone and 
rth Lake are good stops, and the accom- 
dating train will stop at almost any point 
let one off. 


Over this rough right of 


anoe trips are by all odds the ideal way 
hunt and fish, especially for the business 

whose time is limited to two or three 
ks. The finest fishing waters of the 
ld are under you, and no matter how 
ill the stream or lake, you can count on 
ng big game from the bow of your canoe 
ny time, and catch big fish from the 


COUNTRY DESCRIBED. 


moment you drop your line into the water. 
Muskellunge, pike and whitefish are so plen- 
tiful in nearly all the lakes and streams of 
New Ontario that they are hardly considered 
game fish by the angler, who fish mostly for 
brook and mountain trout. 

There are dozens of real large lakes and 





DRAWN BY STANLEY R. GRAHAM 


several thousand smaller ones all joined, as 
I said before, by a network of numerous 
streams; and if one makes short portages 
here and there, a score or more of wonder- 
ful boat trips can be worked out, any one 
of which would be advertised and justly 
famous in our United States, and where a 

















MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 
Mountain and stream, woodland and lake will at all times furnish the camera man and lover of 
nature with items of interest 
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hundred hunters might take their outings 
and be absolutely lost to one another. A 
canoest can leave a railroad at one station, 
make his voyage and come out at a different 
point a hundred or more miles away on 
either the same or a different line. 

On the afore-mentioned logging road the 
accommodating conductor can drop you off 
at Sandstone, which is sixty miles out and 
is the starting point of your canoe trip and 
the portal to a peopleless forest in which 


game roams unmolested. A short day’s trip 
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takes one to Arrow Lake, seventeen miles 
long and averaging four miles wide. The 
rough and rocky ridge mountains produce 
saskatoons and ashberries in abundance, on 
which the bears feed, and in this section 
one cannot travel far before seeing signs of 
the workings and trails of Mr. Bruin. From 
Arrow Lake the canoe route leads to Addie’s 
Lake, North Lake, Surgaragale Lake, Cypress 
Lake, Sturgeon Lake, all connected by each 
other by streams to the Canadian Northern 


toad at Fort Francis. There are some 
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THE FINEST FISHING WATERS IN THE WORLD ARE UNDER YOU 


No matter how small the stream or lake, you can count on seeing big game from the bow of your 
canoe and catch game fish from the moment you drop your line into the water 
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IFE to me is a strange proposition, 
composed in many instances seeming- 
= ly of opposites—sunshine and shadow, joy 
and sorrow. 

But, after all, life is wonderful, full of 
love and beauty; and when my time 
comes to start on the journey to that far- 
away land, I want to leave from the 
“sunny side of the street.” 

The following is a little life story of 
“Waggles,” my one-time friend and 
neighbor. The first time I saw him he 
was a little ball of white, just an inno- 
cent little puppy, given by an army officer 
to his little girl on the day of his depar- 
ture for “over there,” where the leaden 
messenger of death gave a man much less 
than the proverbial “gambler’s chance.” 

The life of “Waggles” for three years 
was uneventful—a life of ease and plenty, 
the playmate and companion of the little 
girl, never knowing the meaning of hun- 
ger, or hurt from a cruel hand. 

I lived neighbor to him, and, of course, 
loved the dog. Most every day he came 
to my home, probably to say in his dog 
language, “Hello,” and to have a romp 
with me on the lawn. 

One morning the little girl told me that 
“Waggles” had been severely bitten by 
another dog. I went home with her and 
found him lying on his bed on the back 
porch, bloody and in great pain as a re- 
sult of a gun-shot wound in the throat. 
I told the child I believed her dog had 
been shot, and looking into her tear- 
stained face I said: I will get the veter- 
inarian and we will ascertain the extent 
of the injury. 
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Two Bullets 


“Jack” Maxwell 


After muzzling “Waggles” we began 
removing the hair that had been carried 
into the opening made by the bullet. We 
then cut the hair from the field of opera- 
tion and found a gaping wound, made 
apparently by a .45. Probing showed the 
course of the bullet extended downward 
with no external opening, producing pro- 
fuse internal hemorrhage, which the suf- 
fering dog had tried hard to get rid of 
by vomiting, but in vain. 
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twenty short portages which help lend added 
zest to the pleasure of this 200-mile trip. 


One of the best trips for a person having 
a month at his disposal begins at Nipigon, 
where he may step off the train and outfit 
at the Hudson Bay Company’s post. The 
Nipigon River is known and is without 
doubt one of the finest trout streams in the 
world. For twenty-five miles it runs thru a 
splendid game country to Lake Nipigon. 
From this point one may follow either shore 
of the lake. The west shore is preferable 
for game and has a more varied and inter- 
esting shore line. There are thousands of 
places in this wilderness where one can 
camp and be screened from civilization. 


Another real backwoods trip begins at 
Black. Several portages are necessary to 
reach the Long Lake waterway, but from 
that point the route leads north and east- 
ward by way of the Kenogami River, which 
runs thru a wild and practically unexplored 
region, all the way to St. James Bay. 

A much shorter, but exciting trip starts 
at English, on the Canadian National Rail- 
way, eighty miles north and west of Port 
Arthur. This trip brings one to Selwyn 
Lake, and continuing on the English River 
to Lake Mattawa and Lake Bell and ter- 
minating in Sturgeon Lake, 100 miles from 
the starting point. 
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After we had made a thoro examina- 
tion, I asked the doctor what was best to 
do, and while gently stroking the suffer- 
er’s head he replied, “A merciful bullet.” 

I looked down at my canine friend and 
again thought of the law of opposites as 
pertaining to life. Two bullets, one an 
assassin, the other an “angel of mercy.” 

I turned and went into the house and 
told the little girl what was best, and as 
we stood there, the tears streaming down 
her cheeks, we heard a shot. Another .45 
had belched forth its messenger of death, 
and “Waggles” passed over the “Big Di- 
vide” into that great realm of things un- 
known, on the wings, perhaps, of a “bul- 
let of mercy”—who knows? 

As the noise of the merciful .45 slowly 
died away, I turned a page in memory’s 
book and saw a picture of a little child; 
her face was wreathed in smiles as her 
daddy placed a little puppy in her out- = 
stretched baby arms. I closed the book 
and looked again at the little girl by my 
side. Her eyes were blinded with tears 
of sorrow, and her heart was seemingly 
almost broken. She, too, perhaps had 
turned a page in the book of memory 
and had seen a picture of little “Waggles” 
as he licked a baby’s dimpled hand while 
she hugged him close to her bosom and 
called him “my very own little doggie.” 

I left the house wondering if the 
scheme of life could not have been 
worked out somehow without causing 
pain and sorrow to overshadow the lives 
of little children and their canine play- 
mates. 
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THE HUNTERS—FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: PLANK, COLLIN, KENAGY 


Hunting Trails in the Sawtooth Range 


A hunting pilgrimage into one of Idaho’s best big game districts on which 


Q) UR party consisted of Dr. J. H. Plank, 
a veterinary friend, Charlie Collin, L. E. 
Woods and myself. Our program was to 
spend three days above Alturas Lake hunt- 
ng goats, then leave for Sea Foam, the ren- 
lezvous of our guide. As we had been plan- 
ning on the trip all summer we made haste 
» be off. Dawn of the morning of Septem- 
er 25th saw us speeding northward across 
he desert. It was a cold morning and the 
tin-clouds hung low, giving the nodding 
-ages a most desolate and deserted aspect. 
Fitful gusts of wind lifting the vapors at 
nes presented the whitened Sawtooth 
inge, 100 miles ahead. But with the 
otors purring sweetly, and the fragrance 
the damp sage in our nostrils, we eagerly 
itched the rugged peaks thru ever-changing 
ts in the clouds. 
At 10:30 a.m. we had breakfast in Hailey, 
1., filled our gasoline tanks to the brim, 
| were off again, ever northward. The 
id lead thru the foothills now and was 
ite sloppy with patches of snow here and 
‘re. As we mounted higher the white 
nket became heavier, and trees and 
ibs assumed startling shapes. Flurries 
snow struck us as we began to climb 
lena, but the six miles climb was easily 
1e. ° 
rhe remainder of our day’s journey—from 
summit of Galena Pass to Goat Camp— 
s made without incident. Slowly we 
le the descent, the wheels following the 
e rivulets running down the two shallow 
The foot of the mountain gained, we 
le better time. The sky was gray and 
storm-clouds hung low on the surround- 
hills. Spinning around low, timbered 
s and ovt into open glades, we occasion- 
got glimpses of the rugged storm- 
eloped peaks on our right. Presently we 





deer and goats were secured 


Dr. F. J. Kenagy 


swung around a clump of fir, and Alturas 
Lake lay before us. The water was dark 
and silent, made doubly so by the thick en- 
croachment of tall timber and the steep sur- 
rounding mountains. This body of water 
covers perhaps 2,000 acres and is said to be 
1,700 feet deep. From the upper end of the 
lake the road almost disappeared. There 
were no ruts to follow, as no cars had been 
above this place, and the somber darkness 
of the fir, with the monotonous uniformity 
of the deep snow, made progress slow. I 
simply sat. Huddled up in a big coat, I 
trusted to the driver. He swore he was not 
lost, and it was not for me to contradict. 
After much bouncing, splashing and shifting 
of gears we came to a dead stop in the soli- 
tudes of somewhere above Alturas Lake. 

In a few minutes the other car pulled up 
alongside and stopped. Then began hard 
work in the darkness that was broken only 
by two slender cones of light from a car. 
But we shoveled the snow from a level spot 
with enthusiasm and pitched the tent. After 
much stumbling and falling, some dead 
pines were found and a fire started. Next 
it fell to Woods and me to make the beds, 
while the other boys prepared supper. 
Floundering around in the wet underbrush, 
stumb!ing over fallen logs, and miring knee- 
deep in marshy places, we finally found two 
fir trees to our liking. We felled these and 
dragged them to the fire-light, panting, wet 
and exhausted. In a short time a great pile 
of soft twigs lay steaming by the fire. 

We found our blankets early—and found 
them not too numerous. We closed our eyes 


listening to the fine hoar-frost falling on the 





canvas above and the periodic distant hoot- 
ing of an owl. It was a sleep of exquisite 
peace—a sleep filled with visions of success 
on the morrow. 

With the first flush of morning we were 
up and about. Enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
By 9 o’clock the breakfast was over, the 
camp in good order, and each one of us 
was finding room for an egg sandwich in 
coat or mackinaw. We followed the blazes 
single file, with Plank breaking trail. The 
first two miles were thru tall pine timber, 
which effectually cut off our view on all 
sides. But we were conscious that the 
canyon had become quite narrow. We saw 
not a sign of life—not a junco, not a pine 
squirrel, not a jay. I thought of Gray: “And 
all the air a solemn stillness holds.” Sud- 
denly the timber quit. There before us was 
a high, thickly-timbered mountain side on 
the left hand and a bare, grassy one on the 
right. Obviously we were not in goat coun- 
try at all, so after a short rest we started to 
climb to the top of a high point to get our 
bearings. 

Well, here we saw real goat country— 
miles and miles of country cut up into ter- 
rible chasms, rocky gorges and towering 
pinnacles. Six little Jakes could be seen 
nestling in various rocky culs-de-sac. We 
were apparently on a divide, for water in 
the canyon up which we came flowed into 
Alturas Lake, while water on the other side 
took another course. We surmised it was 
the divide between Alturas Lake Creek and 
the Boise River, and this later proved to be 
the case. Looking thru the glasses. snowy 
peaks could be seen ahead for miles and 
miles. Snow-clouds came sweeping toward 
some monarch of the range, suddenly en- 
veloped it, then passed on, leaving the rocky 
surfaces glistening coldly in the sun. Clearly 
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we saw that we had not taken the right-hand 
trail. 

Long after dark we arrived in camp, wet 
to the waist line and dead tired. Fatigue 
or sheer exhaustion is commonplace. We 
were dead tired; we were also hungry. Even 
after eating all I could I was still hungry— 
a sort of tissue hunger that could not be 
satisfied until after the meal had been ab- 
sorbed. This being the case, we sat about 
the fire drying our clothes for a time, then 
ate again. 


The dawn of the second day at Goat Camp 


was cold and clear. We were not quite so 
nimble in our movements as we had been 
the morning before. But the enthusiasm of 
our minds was not crippled so painfully as 
that of our bodies, and conversation did not 
lag. After breakfast we gave our high tops 
a generous application of Duck Back. 
Needless to say, we kept to the right this 
time. We followed up the canyon about five 
miles, frequently inspecting the bare rocky 
mountain on the right. Then our party split 
up. My route was to circle back toward 
camp, but to hunt high. 

I had not left the boys twenty minutes 
when I found a trail which I estimated to 
be about twelve hours old. My meager 
knowledge of tracks told me it was a goat 
trail. Stone says the zoat track is blunt. 
Moreover, and quite characteristic according 
to him, the toes spread when climbing up 
rocky places. Since this was a fair-sized 
track and lead the way I wanted to take, I 
determined to follow awhile. The general 
course was upward and down the canyon 
toward camp. Presently two smaller trails 
joined mine. The goats had loitered along 
the way, nibbling here and there. I gained 
rapidly. Soon three more trails leading 
down met those I was following. Here the 
soil was rocky and quite smooth. The snow 
had been swept by the wind and only rarely 
the tracks were seen in isolated patches. A 
short survey of this shoulder of the moun- 
tain convinced me that this place was either 
a general feeding ground or a nightly meet- 
ing place. It supported a kind of bunch 
grass, and so far as a vantage point was 
concerned, none could have been better 
chosen. The animals could see in all direc- 
tions and in case of alarm a few jumps 
would put them in such rocky country that 
they might easily escape. After a brief rest 
I got up and started to climb. Almost ar 
once I found the tracks again, certainly not 
more than two hours old! They had walked 
leisurely, but had not loitered. Here I ob- 
served a tendency for them to avoid the snow 
if possible by stepping on jutting spicules 
of rock. There was also a marked tendency 
to follow single file, for in places the smaller 
had actually placed their feet in the leader’s 
tracks. Painfully I labored up the steep, 
narrow gorge, stopping often to look back 
and use the glasses. Now the tracks di- 
vided, two going ove. the left-hand ridge 
and three over the right. I followed right 
because the largest of the tracks lead that 
way. On the top of the ridge the trail lead 
straight up toward a jutting barrier of rock. 
Slowly I followed. Oh! so slowly, it seemed 
to me, for the top must have been half a 
mile up, and my wind was short. After 
reaching the wall of rock mentioned above, 
the goats had proceeded around the foot of 
it, walking leisurely. But after reaching 
about midway to the top by circumventing 
the base, they had taken a narrow chink in 
the rock itself and started up around the 
face of it. There was scarcely any snow on 
the steep face of the rock, but it was too 
treacherous for me. Only goats and flies 
can walk in places like that. With much 
effort I finally gained the top. Here were 
the tracks. They were not leisurely now, 
but were getting away up the steep, rocky 
side with big jumps. But how was I to hunt 
them from above when they stayed above 
me? 

The stream at the bottom was only a 
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ON THE TRAIL. 


thread. Far out in the canyon a Clarke nut- 
cracker was winging an undulating course 
toward the opposite mountain. This was the 
only animal life to be seen; not even a chip- 
munk disturbed the peace, and an awful 
silence filled the canyon. I sat vacantly 
staring at the distant peaks on the sky-line. 
Suddenly clear and loud came a quick 
“Bang! bang!” “By Jove! they have one,” 
said I. Then again “Bang!” The hills senc 
back a series of long rolls, then all was 
silence again. I arose stiffly and was con- 
scious of two blistered heels. I looked up 
at the steep ascent, then at the tracks, and 
set out. 

The mountain side was more broken now. 
In places there was but little snow; in the 
hollows it was quite deep. The tracks were 
not visible all of the time, but every few 
minutes as I toiled upward I saw fresh signs. 
The pulses beat dully in my ears, my throat 
and lungs felt raw, and occasionally I spat 
in the snow, half expecting to see blood. 
For a man inured to mountain climbing it 
might have been easy, but for one fresh 
from an office it was totally different. But 


NOTE GOAT COUNTRY IN BACKGROUND 


the tracks were fresh, the sun was still high, 
and I was there to hunt goats, so on, on! 
Now for long intervals I saw no tracks, and 
finally came to the conclusion the goats had 
circled me. I was now at the base of a high 
jutting cliff, which I determined to climb 
for the purpose of taking pictures. In time 
the top was gained. Here were the tracks— 
three of them—with fresh offal streaming in 
the snow. They had started up again. 
Obviously they had been watching me all 
the time. This seemed to be a game of hide 
and seek, and I was unanimously it! It was 
not far to the top of the mountain now, so 
after a brief rest, during which I took a few 
pictures of the goat country to the north, 
I started off again. 

The summit of the mountain was an im- 
mense horseshoe-shaped cliff which sloped 
away fearfully in the center of the curve 
The tracks I could see for some distance 
ahead. They were easily made out crossing 
below this big cliff. It seemed nearer the 
top by going straight for the summit, so this 
is the route I unconsciously chose. Soon 
the summit was gained. 
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THE AUTHOR’S BILLY WHERE HE WAS FOUND 


My God! what an abyss down the oppo- 
site side! I stood there feebly, looking 
down. The snow had effectually filled in 
the rocky crevices, and the whole mountain 
seemed to fall away from me in an almost 
uniform whiteness. Only at intervals was 
the smooth survace broken by a jutting crag. 
At the bottom was a gem of rare beauty. 
A little lake nestled almost beneath me. 
Its placid surface reflected so well the moun- 
tain around that it gave one the appearance 
of looking into a funnel. But the color of 
the water was a bright blue. The Morning 
Glory Pool in the Yellowstone Park had 
nothing on this for beauty, and certainly not 
for setting. On all sides the horizon was 
lacerated by jutting crags and frowning 
peaks. It was indeed the top of the world. 

But the goats. With chattering teeth I 
buttoned my open shirt and looked for them. 
They had gone around the cliff below me. 
It was after 5 p.m., and now I had just 
started to hunt, for now for the first time I 
was above them. Walking carefully, I fol- 
lowed around the ring of the horseshoe. The 
chasm between the two legs was about fifty 

irds across, and the bottom had filled with 
drifted snow. About midway around—by 
the Great Horned Spoons—here were the 
tracks! The goats had been coming my 
vay, but had seen me, and with great con- 
fusion had taken the back track. My heart 

eat wildly. I could not get above them 
ipparently, but I at least could climb as 
igh as they. The rim of the shoe became 
ery narrow. On my left was the terrible 
escent to the little lake, on my right the 
‘ig amphitheater of the summit. My quarry 

id evidently made good time around the 

m by jumping from rock to rock, but being 

ss agile, and being hampered by a gun 

d kodak, I was forced to feel gingerly for 

bottom of the snow patches between 
se stepping stones. At length I saw 
1ething beyond my reason, but I swear 
it I faithfully record the truth. The rim 

d assumed the narrowness of the ridge of 

house. This was one rock that had been 

ted on edge and then fell at an angle of 
out 45 degrees. The sides were snow- 
vered and very smooth. The goats coming 
this sat on their haunches and slid astride 
the rocks twelve feet below. It was as- 
inding. I even picked up some of the 

g white hair from the icy toboggan to 

‘p convince my friends at camp of what 

had seen. 

lt was while standing here in awe that 

w evidence of the presence of goat folk 

ne to me. Stones rattled not far ahead. 
I scrambled. They had scattered like a 


bevy of quail. There were four separate and 
distinct tracks. But the large one was no- 
where to be seen. I now cautiously peered 
around any ledges that could give me vant- 
age over considerable mountain slope. But 
there were no goats. They were going down 
now, but so much faster than I that my 
chances looked slim. Then, too, it was 5:20 
p-m. The sun was low and shadows in the 
valley were lengthening. The slope to the 
bottom appeared next to impossible from 
where I was. For five hours and _ thirty 
minutes I had been it. Goats must enjoy 
any game like run-sheep-run. 

I stood there puzzled, not knowing what 
course to pursue. It was getting cold and 
the extreme weariness of my body came to 
me when I observed a slight tremor in my 
legs when not standing squarely upon them. 
The idea of being overtaken by the dark- 
ness before reaching the bottom was not a 
pleasant one. Suddenly I turned with a 
start. There stalked the Prime Minister on 
a narrow ledge in the upper part of the 
amphitheater; he certainly had chosen the 
high gallery. Walking slowly, robed in a 
cape of silky white, his long, white beard 
almost touching the snow, he watched me 
with an expression of great surprise. «His 
proud head hung low, as tho habitually 
meditative, and he carried his coronet of 
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ebony horn with a stately swing. The pic- 
ture was magnificent, and I watched him for 
a brief moment with admiration. Then 
slowly raising my rifle I found his immense 
white shoulder. The rest of it was reflex. 
He gave a huge lunge and fell over and 
down, down, down to the deep drift of snow 
at the bottom. Quickly regaining his feet, 
he started to climb without any evidence ot 
excitement whatever. A great red patch had 
appeared behind his shoulder, but I fired 
again lest he escape me. The second ball 
passed thru the abdomen, and he looked at 
me with a pained expression on his venera- 
ble face. Once more I fired, and this time 
at the head. He died almost immediately. 

There lay my goat not fifty yards away, 
but it required twenty minutes to reach him. 
After a few snap-shots I started to skin, for 
darkness was coming on. Having finished, I 
cut out a ham, tied it securely in the skin, 
rolled the latter into a bundle and started 
down. Fatigue had left me, and I made 
wonderful time down that steep mountain. 
Fortunately the moon was clear and bright, 
and I was even able to follow the trail made 
that morning in coming up the canyon. The 
last four miles were slow and painful. I 
was wet to the waist line, weary and fam- 
ished. 

The boys beat me to camp by two hours 
and had added goat meat to the Mulligan. 
Charlie and Dr. Plank had followed up the 
stream in the bottom of the canyon. They 
were stuck by the great size of a few tracks. 
Not long after a monster goat started out of 
the very stream bed not fifty feet away. 
Both men turned and fired almost simultane- 
ously. One ball passed into the abdomen 
an inch to the side of the rectum; the other 
struck the animal in the lower jaw just as 
he turned his head. He bled very profusely, 
but with a third shot from the Savage he 
fell with a broken neck. The skin was im- 
mense. There were nine distinct rings 
around the horns (if these have any signifi- 
cance), and when stretched out on the 
ground measured 93 inches from the nose to 
the end of the tail. This measurement 
taken of the skin is doubtless longer than 
the unskinned animal would measure, but 
by stretching the skin transversely at the 
same time that the length was measured we 
got the result given. Stone, in his book on 
“Animals,” of the Nature Library series, 
gives the length of “Oreamnos Montanus” 
as 48 inches. This one was certainly much 
larger, but perhaps some of the added inches 
were made unconsciously by over-zealous 
hunters. 

The following morning saw us all limping 
around camp drying clothing, oiling shoes 




















FOUR DEER IN FOUR DAYS. 
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and making preparations for another day’s 
hunt. We were all anxious to hunt the 
country where the big billy was killed, es- 
pecially since all tracks seen in that part 
were very large. We thought it reasonable 
also that the very heavy old goats would 
naturally prefer the lower altitudes to the 
thin atmosphere where I found mine. 

By 9 o'clock we sallied forth single file 
and suffered agony in painful joints, swollen 
feet, and blistered heels. We were a good 
sample of the awkward squad. Many halts 
were made the first two miles. After that it 
seems as tho the tops rubbed off the blisters, 
making them -softer and less painful. By 
dint of hard work we finally arrived at the 
place among the little lakes where the big 
carcass lay. Here were tracks which I sup- 
posed were elk tracks. They were very 
large, indeed, and since the snow was melt- 
ing they had perhaps spread out a little. 

Returning to camp early, I had everything 
in readiness for the weary hunters’ return. 
About dark Woods returned, bringing an 
average-sized female. The neck was slender, 
and the horns, altho gracefully curved, were 
more slender than those of the other two 
trophies. 

The morriing of September 29th saw us 
preparing to leave Goat Camp. We spent 
considerable time skinning out the heads 
and salting down the skins for the taxi- 
dermist. At Stanley postoffice we mailed 
our trophies. The female goat of Woods 
weighed 14 pounds. My billy weighed 20, 
and Charlie’s billy weighed 32 pounds. The 
weights are of the pared down and salted 
skins, together with the skulls, after remov- 
ing the flesh. 

From Stanley we drove 103 miles by the 
speedometer northward to Sea Foam. This 
is a ranger station at the foot of Vanity 
Summit. Mr. Lindmuth, our guide, was 
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here waiting for us. He had just returned 
with a party, so the outfit was all ready for 
use. On account of an unavoidab!e incident 
we were unable to start our packing in on 

















the 30th. But on the morning of October 
Ist we set out down the trail with eight 
horses and two mules. 

Deer Camp was on Rapid River at the 
mouth of Sheep Creek. Here we hunted 
hard for four days without seeing a single 
trophy worth saving. Does and young bucks 
were plentiful, so after becoming quite dis- 
couraged we were forced to take these. 
Much sentiment is being aroused this year 
over the game question. It seems as tho 
last year was the first year the Middle Fork 
of the Salmon was thrown open to the 
sheep men. And last winter (I take this 
from many and various sources) 30 per cent 
of the deer starved when they found their 
winter range sheeped off. One ranger I met 
had spent forty days on the Middle Fork 
last winter. He said that 30 per cent was 
a conservative estimate, and that it was the 
rule to see six or seven dead deer every 
mile along the trail. This looks serious, for 
if game is to flourish in the Gem State, 
sheep must be kept out of the winter feed- 
ing grounds. Sheep and deer are incom- 
patible. 

This was the sole topic for discussion that 
evening, and the Pleiades were high over the 
eastern horizon when we turned in. It was 
the last day of our hunt, and in the morn- 
ing preparations were to be made for the 
return. We were all satisfied with our trip. 
There were four of us, and three days in 
goat country brought us three fine trophies. 
— days in the deer country gave us four 

eer. 

The following day we returned to our cars 
with the deer. Two days more by auto 
landed us in Rupert on October 8th. Even 
now the more enthusiastic of the party are 
looking forward with anticipation when we 
can once more follow game trails in the 
Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho. 





Luck, Science and Conceit 


T WAS an ideal spring morning. The 

sun was bright and warm, and Fiz River, 
the best fishing stream in the whole country, 
was just right. That the church bell should 
ring to find most of the male population of 
Fiz Center on the river bank was a circum- 
stance more unfortunate than irreligious that 
Sunday—and the first day of the fishing sea- 
son should be one and the same. 

From Shite-poke Rock to the rapids, half 
mile below, men and boys were scattered 
along the bank of the river, some fixing 
hooks and sinkers or working eagerly at 
tangled lines. Small boys rigged tackles, 
cutting poles from the slender bushes, and 
baiting with worms and grubs found among 
the scattered rocks and logs. 

Jed Wheeler, the recognized Nimrod of 
the community, was first in luck. He felt a 
dull vibration in his long cane pole, then a 
vigorous strain at the line, and right out 
from under the base of Shite-poke he yanked 
a big trout—all of four pounds. 

Several of the fishermen anchored their 
rods and went to see the fish, and especially 
to see how Jed baited his hook. Sid Breen, 
down near the rapids, was next to land one, 
and a few of the amateurs went to see and 
profit by his performance. 

Now, Sid and Jed used entirely different 
methods, tho both equally effective. Jed 
hooked his minnow thru the lower jaw, and 
spit tobacco juice over the entire bait; while 


H. Collier 


Sid hooked his thru the tail and spit only 
on the sinker. 

Sid said, “Nothin’ on earth liked terbaccer 
but a man; the spittin’ bein’ jest luck, he 
kept it off the bait.” Jed argued that the 
water washed the tobacco stain off the bait, 
but left a slight odor resembling anise, mak- 
ing it a singular scientific process. So be- 
tween the two extremes the art was plied 
with increasing success by the entire party. 

A few minutes later, when everybody was 
highly interested, a stranger came walking 
along the bank of the river, approaching 
just as Sid dragged out another big trout. 

“You seem to be having pretty good luck,” 
remarked the stranger. 

“Yes, I guess I’m about the best fisher- 
man I know of,” said Sid, proudly display- 
ing his string, and hanging on his last 
catch. “Just stick around a minute and I'll 
show you how it’s done.” 

The stranger “stuck around,” idly puffing 
his cigar, seemingly more interested in the 
other fishermen scattered along the bank 
than in Sid’s proficiency. He hadn’t long 
to wait, for Sid soon landed another fish. 

“T guess you carry a license for this job?” 
The stranger was the new denuty game war- 
den, White, who had declared he would get 
every fisherman not carrying a license. 

At the question Sid felt a sort of cold 


chill; his eyes bulged out and gazed into 
space for an instant before he could get 
hold of himself. All his life he had fished 
without a license. Game wardens seldom 
came to Fiz Center, but he knew the law, 
and knew he was caught red-handed. “No, 
mister, I haven’t got a license. I reckon 
you’ve got me.” 

“We'll you’re under arrest; just fish on 
while I take a little stroll up the line.” The 
warden moved off in quest of other law 
breakers. 

As he passed among the other fishermen 
he found himself commanding a young army 
of offenders, for not one of them carried a 
license. When he neared Shite-poke Rock, 
where Jed was busily plying his trade, Jed 
took his string of fish and pole and plunged 
into the river, paddling with one hand, hold- 
ing his tackle and fish with the other. 

The deputy looked about, but there was 
no boat, and the bridge was a mile away; 
so he mustered his mob of transgressors be- 
fore the local justice of the peace, who pro- 
ceeded to soak them one and all with the 
minimum fine and the maximum court cost. 

Two weeks later Warden White again 
visited in the vicinity of Shite-poke Rock. 
Several familiar faces were present, but each 
carried material evidence of their conversion. 
Across on the opposite shore Jed was having 
the time of his life landing a big trout, the 
water running out of his clothes and drip- 
ping from his hair. 
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The deputy could not refrain a smile. 
“ll get that bird,” he mused, “if it takes 
the balance of my term in office. I used to 
swim a little myself.” He knew the big 
rock was Jed’s favorite haunt, and most any 
day of the week would likely find him there. 
“[ ll not forget the number,” and he strode 
off to where he had left his car. 

The following Saturday found the river 
bank lined with men, women and children. 
The great fish stories that had come from 
the vicinity of Shite-poke Rock had awakened 
the spiiit of Fiz Center, and nearly the 
whole population had planned a day of out- 
ing. 

The day was one of much triumph. Luck 
und science combined forces to cheer the 
frolicking iizlites; a feast of fishes was 
cooked on the river bank and enjoyed by 
the victorious Nimrods, and rejoicings were 
loud when Deputy Game Warden White 
drove thru the depopulated town of Fiz 
Center. 

He left his car above Shite-poke Rock 
and proceeded a-foot, along a little path that 
followed the bank of the river. As he 
neared the big boulder, which projected 
some thirty or forty feet out into the river, 
he heard a loud svlash. He was not sur- 
prised; in fact he expected just that, and 
had come down the river to keep the ad- 
vantage of the skift current. Without a sec- 
ond’s hesitation he plunged in. 

Rounding the point of the big rock, he 
ilmost bumped into Jed, who seemed hardly 
to realize what had taken place. “Hit for 
the shore,” commanded the warden; “don’t 
think you can get away with this stuff; I’m 
some little swimmer myself.” 

The water was fearfully cold and the 
deputy’s teeth chattered, but having an audi- 
ence of law-abiding fishermen seated along 
the bank, he felt immensely proud of the 
feat. Jed grinned, and with a few long 
strokes drew away from his pursuer and 
struck out for the middle of the stream. 
The warden was disappointed, but the occa- 
sion was fitting to demonstrate a determina- 
tion and a loyal regard for the law. 

Jed made a wide circle, the deputy swim- 
ming desperately in his wake while the 
crowd cheered wildly. As they neared the 
bank the warden felt relief with victory; 
the water was so cold, and he was nearly 
frozen. He drifted in to be on shore as soon 
as his prisoner, in case he attempted to run, 
but Jed looked over his shoulder, grinned 
ind continued the circle. 
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The crowd renewed their cheering with 
vigor. Skinner (Jed’s little boy) threw a 
stone which landed with a thud, and the 
warden saw _ stars, moons and_ various 
planets, but he felt grateful that it left a 
tingling warm spot above his ear—the only 
one on his whole body. 

As Jed made the second lap the poor 
deputy felt that a polar bear could not stay 
in the icy water, but the kid bounced an- 
other rock off his head as Jed grinned over 
his shoulder, and they were off again, the 
crowd howling with delight. 

When they circled for the third time 
against the cold swift current, the warden 
felt a sharp pain, and his legs went tense 
and numb. Jed, looking over his shoulder, 
saw the first signs of distress; dropping 
back, he hooked his arm under the dis- 
tracted deputy and drifted to shore, where 
he sat him up on the sunny side of a warm 
rock. 

Deputy Game Warden White was all in. 
He sat limply, shivering, his teeth chatter- 
ing, trying to work his cramped legs. 

“Come here, Bet, you and Sally!” cried 
one of the women. “This man’s nigh dead. 
George!” she yelled at her husband, “you 
go up there in the bushes and throw all 
your clothes down here; he’s got to have a 
change, and that quick.” 

In a short time the Good Samaritans of 
Fiz Center had the game warden in a more 
arid state of mind, and he looked around 
for his prisoner, who stood with his back to 
the warm surface of Shi:e-poke Rock. 

“Hard luck,” grinned Jed taking a chew 
from his water-soaked plug. 

“What d’ye mean, hard luck?” shot back 
the reviving officer. “You're the bird with 
the hard luck; sympathy don’t get you noth- 
ing when I’m on the job, so don’t try to 
organize any sop stuff on the strength of 
trying to drown me; you and me are going 
to the county seat as soon as I can walk. 

“And if I knew your accomplice in this 
assassination scheme I’d have him sent up 
for attempted murder.” The warden felt 
tenderly for the two big decorations above 
his ear as several of the crowd started to 
ask questions, but Jed, standing behind his 
captor, grinned and signed them to keep 
quiet. 

The warden did all the talking on their 
forty-mile drive to the county seat; Jed sat 
by his side with no word or sign, except to 
occasionally take a fresh chew of tobacco. 
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At the court house they found the judge, 
and the deputy proceeded to picture the 
grave offense of his prisoner; how he had 
resisted arrest, and wound up by suggesting 
the limit in fine and imprisonment. 

The judge turned to the prisoner: “My 
man, you should know that the laws protect- 
ing fish and game are becoming very strict, 
and fishing without a license is considered a 
serious breach. 

“Now, with respect to the dignity of my 
office, in the light of justice, and my own 
reputation, the esteem of my friends, and 
the consideration of our glorious constitu- 
tion 

“Hold on a minute,” said Jed; “about this 
license business; nobody’s said anything to 
me about a license.” He dug into his water- 
soaked pockets and laid a wet, faded paper 
before the judge. 

The warden’s mouth fell open as he edged 
up to look over a perfectly regular license, 
made out two days before the season opened. 
“Well, you poor demented prune!” he 
stormed, “why didn’t you say you had a 
license?” 

“You didn’t ask me nothin’ about a li- 
cense.” 

“What made you jump in the river?” 

“Oh, I do that right along; I fish scien- 
tifically. If they don’t bite I jump in and 
splash around awhile; sometimes swim 
across and try the other side. Fish are like 
people—they get sleepy and lazy, and you 
have to wake ’em up. Some people believe 
in luck, but there’s nothin’ to it. If you 
catch fish you’ve got to put pep in the job 
same as anything else.” 

“Just one more question: What in Sam 
Hill did you think I was hauling you_up 
here for?” 

“Well, we didn’t talk it over much on the 
road; I "lowed maybe you was bringin’ me 
up here to cite me for a medal or somethin’ 
for draggin’ you out of the river,” and Jed 
Winked slyly at the judge. 

The warden dropped limply into a seat 
with a disgusted groan. 

“Don’t set down until the job’s done; my 
fishin’ pole’s layin’ down there by Shite-poke 
where you come along and spoilt my sport 
without any cause; so you can take me 
back. I’m gittin’ cold standin’ around here 
in these wet clothes.” Jed grinned good 
naturedly and took a fresh chew from his 
wet and swollen plug of tobacco. 
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THE GROUND SLEEPER 


A. L. KENNEDY, M.D. 


VERY lover of the out-of-doors, devotee of the rod 
and gun, and explorer of trails in the high alti- 
tudes has had occasion to sleep on the ground many 
times. When one is young and very enthusiastic, and 
the upbounding feeling of well-being is ever present, 
sleeping on the ground is no great hardship, the dis- 
comfort soon being forgotten in the joy of youthful 
strength. But when a person who reaches that time in 
life when the circulation is slowed a bit, and the toxins 
of fatigue are no longer thrown off during a few hours 
of indifferent sleep, tells me he has spent a comfortable 
and refreshing night in a carelessly made bed upon 
the ground, I am inclined to descend to the vernacular 
of the street and say he is “kidding” himself. This 
screed is not for the possessor of a pneumatic mattress, 
nor for the initiated who probably knows more about 
the making of beds than I, but for the hundreds who 
sleep out infrequently, and never think of the import- 
ance of a restful night after a hard day on the trail. 
There are several ways of making a bed on the 
ground, most of them unsatisfactory. The crudest and 
cruelest way, practiced even by some “old-timers,” is 
to select a fairly level spot, with as few sticks and 
stones on the surface as may be, spread the blankets 
and crawl in. In such a bed, during October, at tim- 
berline, Old Timer will probably dream he is crossing 
Marshall Pass, curled up in an apple box in a well- 
iced fruit car. He crawls out very early and builds a 
fire. Another way is laboriously to harvest a large crop 
of spruce or fir tips and make a sort of mattress of 
them. This makes a more satisfactory bed, but takes 
too much time, especially when it is getting dark. The 
most disagreeable two features incident to sleeping on 
the ground are “freezing out” and aching bones. In a 
carelessly made bed, such as the one just mentioned, 
one may, and generally does, “freeze out” from above 
or below, from both sides, or either end. The aching 
bones are due to pressure concentrated in two or three 
spots on the unyielding ground. 

In a sleeping bag one may keep warm, but unless 
the ground is carefully prepared beneath, the occupant 
will wriggle out in the morning feeling as if he had 
been rolled around all night in a tanner’s wheel. Some 
persons will sleep comfortably warm, and others un- 
comfortably cold with the same amount of bed clothing. 
In the latter class the skin is more sensitive to changes 
in temperature, the heart slows a little more, the cir- 
culation becomes more sluggish, the small blood vessels 
of the skin contract, driving the blood to the interior 
of the body; the tiny muscles in the skin are in a state 
of tonic contraction, producing “goose flesh,” also help- 
ing to drive the blood from the skin. Waves of chilly 
sensations flood over the body, the legs are drawn up 
tight, and the victim has no comfort until he shivers to 
the morning camp-fire. An abundance of bed clothing 
and a carefully prepared bed are necessary to avoid 
being “frozen out” when sleeping in the high altitudes, 
or late in the season. A tent or other shelter is essen- 
tial if there should be rain, as no one ever had any 
comfort in wet or even damp blankets. 

A comfortable bed on the ground is simply a matter 
of equalization of pressure and attention to a few de- 
tails. It may be made to feel soften than a feather bed. 
I see the reader’s face register the fact that he is a 
neighbor to Champ Clark. Let a person lie on his 
right side (position assumed by the majority for the 
long hours of sleep) on a feather mattress. The latter, 
from being a level surface, is compressed at certain 
points by the protuberance of the body—shoulders, 











hips, etc.—and reaches a point of compression at which 
the resistance of the mattress brings the body to rest 
with the pressure almost equalized the length of the 
body. If the ground should be excavated exactly to 
conform to the depressions in the soft mattress, and 
blankets laid over it, the resulting bed will feel softer 
than the mattress to the body lying in the same position 
as on the mattress. Not enough softer to notice, but 
enough to prove my contention. It is due to the fact 
that the shoulder and hip are called upon to support 
more than their share of the weight of the body when 
lying on a mattress, the latter being compressed more 
at these points; consequently the back pressure or re- 
sistance of the mattress is a trifle greater at these points 
than elsewhere along the length of the body. This 
unequal pressure does not exist in a form made in the 
ground. Therefore, the pressure is more equalized the 
full length of the body, and the bed will feel softer. 

Being a “cold sleeper” myself, perhaps a short de- 
scription of how I was enabled to sleep on the ground, 
with perfect comfort, nineteen nights during last August 
will suffice. One night ice formed an eighth of an inch 
thick; several nights were spent on the desert sand; 
and one night on the edge of a great lava flow. 

Traveling eighteen days by motor car and five on 
horseback, my roll of bedding was strapped and equally 
easy to pack either way. A big tarpaulin of water- 
proof canvas, with grommets around margin, that can 
be used for a tent if necessary; two heavy wool lap- 
robes, one cotton comforter, three California double 
wool blankets and a child’s pillow formed the bedding 
roll. A level spot is selected, then lie down on the 
right side and mark where the hip and shoulder come 
in contact with the ground. Then excavate a basin- 
shaped hole at the hip site, and a longer and narrower 
one for the shoulder and upper arm. Spread the tarp 
over the holes, lie down and test them for depth, size 
and slope of edges. Model these holes so that when 
lying in them there is no sense of point pressure the 
whole length of the body. In spreading the bed I shall 
use my blankets simply as an example. Spread the 
tarp so that it extends two feet above the shoulder hole 
and two or more feet to one side. The tarp serves 
several purposes: it prevents the moisture in the ground 
from dampening the bed clothes; it keeps the bedding 
from getting soiled; it sheds wind and dew above. The 
two lap-robes are now folded double and laid over the 
“pot-holes.” This makes four thicknesses of heavy, non- 
conducting material to keep the body heat from radiat- 
ing down into the ground. More sleepers “freeze out” 
from below than from above. Next comes the com- 
forter, laid out full width over the tarp so that one edge 
laps over the holes about eighteen inches, and the upper 
well up under where the pillow will be. Spread the 
California blankets on top in the same way. Now fold 
the whole bed—tarp and all—longitudinally in the mid- 
dle; fold the tarp and about six inches of the blankets 
under, at the foot, and the bed is ready to crawl into. 
Next morning unfold the bed, drag all the blankets to 
the center of the tarp; spread the two lap-robes and 
pillow on top. Fold wide margins of tarp over all, and 
roll tightly if to be packed in machine, and loosely 
squared if to be thrown over pack saddle. Simply re- 
verse the rolling process at night and the bed is ready 
to put over the new holes. 

On a cold night stones heated in the camp fire, then 
washed and cooled to the proper temperature in a 
bucket or the creek, help very much to make sweet 
dreams. 
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An Hour on the Kispiox 


A. P. McKenzie 


BOUT latitude 55 the Kispiox River 

flows into the Skeena River some twelve 
miles north of the town of Hazelton, British 
Columbia, on the Grand Trunk Pacific 
lranscontinental Railway. It is unlikely 
that anyone who has not visited the country 
ever heard of this river, altho it attains con- 
siderable size and drains a _ tremendous 
watershed. It has never been fully explored, 
however, and is shown on official maps as 
some thirty miles in length, altho it rises 
some hundred miles from its junction with 
the Skeena River near the Indian village 
called Kispiox. 

A desire to live outside for awhile had 
taken my wife and self to this region, and 
we were so content with conditions there 
that we remained for nearly three years 
living on the banks of the Kispiox River, 
some thirty miles from the nearest settle- 
ment. 

This land north of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific is the last frontier in British Co- 
lumbia, and as yet has not been extensively 
explored or mapped. The natives still de- 
pend on the trap-line for existence, and a 
great quantity of fur is obtained by them 
each season. There are no roads, all travel 
being done a-foot over difficult trails with 
the dog the beast of burden in summer and 
the motive power of tobaggans in winter, 
when the frozen waterways afford improved 
highways of travel. Between July and Oc- 
tober horses can be used, but feed is scarce, 
and owing to the rough trails one cannot 
travel faster than a walk. 

However, I am not going to dwell on the 
characteristics of the country or the peculiar- 
ities of its inhabitants, but would like to in- 
vite my readers to accompany my wife and 
me for an hour’s fishing. 

We have a light rod apiece carrying light 
tackle, a fair assortment of flies and—shame 
to say—a small piece of red ham meat rests 








“MILADY” AND HER PETS 


in my pocket to be used in case the fish will 
not take a fly, for we are fishing for food as 
well as for sport. Lunches were placed in 
the creels, two Airedales—our invariable 
companions on all trips—are loosed, and we 
are off. 

We descend the hill on which our cabin 
stands, the hill in a blaze of golden, shiver- 
ing waves of autumn color, for the early 
frosts have already caused the leaves on the 
small poplar trees with which the country 
is clothed to die. Looking across the river 
from our commanding viewpoint, the valley 
appears to be a yellow sea, with here and 
there an island of green where clumps of 
spruce and jack pine have secured anchor- 
age in the prevailing poplar growth. 

Many grouse are flushed by the terriers, 
while here and there a jack rabbit leads 
them a hilarious chase; but we are not hunt- 
ing today, altho the season is open, and we 
call them off. 

Fifteen minutes’ walk takes us to the pool 
just below a sandbar, where the river makes 
a sudden turn, and after depositing our 
lunches in safety, we proceed to “set up” 
the rods, for we had not made final prepara- 
tions for our sport before leaving the cabin, 
as is ordinarily the case when we fish in the 
pool a few hundred yards below the cabin. 

My wife favors a dark fly—a black gnat, 
I think—while I, to be contrary, I suppose, 
decide to prove the possibilities of a Royal 
Coachman. 

That paradox—a woman who is a good 
fisherman—will invariably cause considerable 
anguish to a male companion. In proof I 
may say I have no sooner got rod properly 
set up, tackle running free, foothold secure, 
and my sweetest but dirtiest briar properly 
steaming than I am bidden to “get the net, 
and be quick,” for my better half has a 
strike already, and her rod is _ bending 
double. So I must, forsooth, lay aside my 
rod none too carefully and make a scram- 
bling rush thru the intervening underbrush 
with the net, which has, as usual, been left 
in an unavailable place. By the way the 
rod bends, and from the expression on her 
face I judge that my wife has a monster 
hooked. However, when I get closer I find 
that the line on her rod has become tangled, 
due to carelessness in leaving the line wet 
on the reel after our last outing. 

She is unable to give more line, and must 
try to play a fighting trout that now breaks 
water and shows himself to be some twenty 
inches in length. Little can be done, but 
by careful manipulation the fish is brought 
close in shore, but not in an exhausted con- 
dition, and when I make a swift effort with 
the net to entangle him he seems to snap 
his tail, and is away free. 

There is an ejaculation sounding sus- 
piciously to me like “damit,” and then a 
few minutes are passed in silence—for there 
seemed nothing to say, altho I believe I de- 
tected moisture in my lady’s eyes, but 
whether of sorrow or anger I am unable to 
say. I wasn’t saying anything then, anyway. 

The line was unraveled and a new line 
which, fortunately, we had with us is put on 
the reel, but the new line is smaller and it 
appears questionable whether it could hold 
such a fish as was just hooked. I returned 


“to my casting after loading the pipe anew 


and gave myself over to the dreams of a 
fisherman “on location.” 

Five minutes later there is a simultaneous, 
ungrammatical cry of “I got one,” and both 
of us have a fish hooked. It is apparent 














OUR AIREDALES WERE LOOSED 


that I have the smaller fish engaged, which 
is fortunate, when it is remembered that the 
net was left within arm’s reach of Mrs. 
McK. After it had made a few rushes I 
bring my fish carefully near, and by a fluke 
manage to land it beside me without having 
to strain the rod or get wet, altho there is 
a busy minute before I secure a hold that 
would prevent its return to the river. 
Hastily striking its head with a rock, I 
placed the fish in my basket and hurried to 
my wite’s assistance, for it was evident she 
had again hooked a fish weighing around 
ten pounds. Getting into the water to my 
knees and standing perfectly still, I endeav- 
ored to assist with advice in the task of 
landing this beauty, for I may say that while 
the trout caught in this unfished river are 
usually of a fair size, the average would run 
around two or three pounds. When coming 
to the surface in its efforts to escape, it was 
seen this fish was an unusual size, and it 
was only after a careful battle with the light 
line that I was able to net the trout and 
bring it panting to the bank. The accom- 
panying picture will show the size of this 
trout, which is the largest strung up and the 
largest caught that day. It was what is 
known as a cut-throat here. We caught two 
more small trout within a few minutes. As 
if this had depleted the pool, we fished fruit- 
lessly for some twenty minutes when I be- 
came aware that something was on my line. 
I was fishing in a desultory sort of manner 
and had allowed the fly to sink some dis- 
tance below the surface, and had just started 
to retrieve it when I felt the weight on the 
line, but as my striking produced no effect 
I concluded it was a snag. Reeling in the 
line slowly, we were both surprised to ob- 
serve that I had a two-pound Dolly Varden 
on the hook. The fish made no real effort 
to fight, and was quickly drawn in and 
netted. Its failure to put up a fight was 
puzzling, but it was found in many cases 
that this variety of trout caught in this river 
where they were plentiful seldom made any 
real effort to escape and were altogether a 
poor sporting proposition. Caught in the 
streams in Southern British Columbia, | 
have always found them lively and good 
fighters. 

After this capture, knowing that a woman 
has as much relish for catching the last 
trout as in having the last word, I proceeded 
slowly to dismantle my rod and prepare to 
return. From experience I was aware that 
we would remain there until it grew too 
dark to cast for the last trout if it failed to 
bite, and I was unwilling to halve the 
chances of its going to the right person by 
keeping my fly engaged. 

A vicious splash caused me to look up 
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from my pre-occupation, and I was witness 
to one of the most interesting fights | had 
ever beheld. Mrs. McK. had hooked a 
large rainbow trout, and it had as great a 
disinclination to be caught as my Dolly Var- 
den had shown indifference. The fish would 
rush from one side of the pool to the other, 
snap out of the water, make a long drive 
out into the stream to be always checked 
by measured resistance of the taut line. I 
could see my wife was anxious lest the fish 
should race around the corner of rock that 
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sistance, for all northern streams are exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and I have never heard of 
anyone getling into the current and getting 
out again safely without help. 

The trout had apparently darted back into 
the pool or become free after a long rush 
out into the river, for on getting alongside 
I noted her line was slack. Too busy to 
speak, she was retrieving line as fast as she 
could work the reel and entirely ignored my 
admonition to get back onto shore. My wife 
was right in her es.imate that the fish had 
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A NICE STRING OF TROUT, THE LONGEST WEIGHING 10 LBS. 


elbowed into the stream, forming one corner 
of the pool, and to decrease the chances she 
was slowly edging along the shore in my 
direction. The spot from which she had 
been fishing was a narrow ledge along the 
face of the rock, and as she endeavored to 
back her way along, this ledge gave way 
and she was dropped gently into the pool. 
The water was nearly to her waist, but no 
attention was given to this, altho, should her 
stand continue to slide, she would quickly 
be beyond her depth. I hastened to her as- 


come nearer and was sulking, for after reel- 
ing considerable line it went taut again with 
a jerk, and the fish came flying to the sur- 
face. It was only then I realized what a 
magnificent fish it was, running in the 
neighborhood of ten pounds. The fish was 
tiring, and it was now possible to keep it 
wihin the confines of the pool, and was 
gradually drawn nearer to be netted. 

We were not aware of our audience, and 
I was surprised on hearing a sharp bark, 
and turning my head to see the two dogs 
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behind us in the water. They, too, had 
grown excited, and their rush into the 
stream caused the trout, as I was reaching 
out with the net, to make a last wild dash 
for freedom. He whirled out some twenty 
feet of the thin line before being checked, 
and I was then glad that my companion had 
taken care to reel the line instead of scram- 
bling up the bank as I had suggested and 
puiling the slack line in by hand. Sharply 
bidding the dogs to go ashore, I crouched 
with the net, and as the tired fighter was 
brought close again I quickly netted it and 
we waded ashore. 

The wife sat down trembling, so I put up 
her rod, while in disjointed language we 
went over the incidents of the struggle. We 
had now all the fish that could be carried, 
and being both wet and getting chilled we 
quickly partook of the light lunch we had 
with us, and took our way homeward briskly 
as the afternoon merged into evening, the 
dusk bringing forth many signs of forest life 
that were not apparent earlier. Screech 
owls gave their eerie cry, a flock of wild 
ducks settled on a s'ough to the side of the 
trail, and there were many rustlings in the 
dry grass and fireweed on each side. The 
dogs were busy hunting, for there was every- 
where adventure for those of a_ hunting 
breed, but they took thought to occasionally 
return to us to see if there was any hope of 
our joining them in the hunt. 

Knowing the usual conclusion of such an 
expedition, however, they were careful to 
arrive at the cabin door simultaneously with 
us. After lighting a lively birchwood fire 
and changing my clothes, I cleaned the rain- 
bow trout, then rolling the pink flesh in flour 
placed it split open in a large pan of hot 
crisco. In the meantime the other fisherman 
had put potatoes on to boil. Thirty minutes 
later we were capping a fitting climax to the 
day, while on the stove spluttered a pan of 
smaller fish for our two hungry companions, 
spread on the floor in abandon of expecta- 
tion. 

Between mouthfuls my wife remarks, “The 
fish in the river will tell of our trip with 
bated breath,” which pun is enjoyed by all. 
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C,.E. SYKES (RIGHT) AND DR. CHASE CARRYING LARGEST BEAR SKIN OF THE HUNT—A MALE 
The other man is King, bringing in skin of an unusually big one—the largest female secured on the hunt 











The Record Kodiak Bear Hunt 


One of the participants in what was probably the greatest bear hunt ever recorded, writes a prelude to 
the main story on this trip which will later be published by the leader of the expedition Mr. C. E. Sykes 


[) URING the fall of 1920 and past winter: 


a number of communications reached 
from various sportsmen thruout the 
states, requesting information and advice 
relative to bear hunting in Alaska. Among 
others, I was the recipient of a communica- 
tion from C. E. Sykes of Oklahoma. The 
letter was of such a character that I became 
interested at once. Mr. Sykes not only de- 
ired some information, but he invited me 
participate in a big bear hunt for the 
rly spring as his guest. In his most gen- 
ous invitation he left the selection of the 
unting grounds, as well as all arrangements 

insure the success of the trip, to me. 
| had always desired to make an extended 
ip along the Alaskan Peninsula in quest 
data in re the big browns—and here was 
: opportunity. Therefore Mr. Sykes’ in- 
ition was a most welcome and pleasant 
prise, which, after due consideration of 
: responsibilities involved, was accepted. 
m that time on things began to move. 
lhe first and most important problem was 
t of transportation, as there are no boats 
ch may be depended on for service to 
s part of the world. Knowing well the 
gers of navigation along the Alaskan 
ist, I set out to secure the services of a 
d, powerful, seaworthy craft for the ex- 
lition. The Rolfe Second, a very staunch, 
and highly powered boat, 65 feet long, 
ied and commanded by Captain Harry 
fe of Cordova, Alaska, was engaged for 
trip, the charter calling for not less than 

ty days’ service. 

his matter being attended to, the prob- 
of local guides and packers for service 
the district which had been decided upon 


me 





Dr. W. H. Chase 


for the hunt was taken up. After making a 
thoro investigation, Peter Larsen of Unga, 
Alaska, was selected as the main guide, with 
authority to select two other guides and the 
necessary packers for the hunt. At this time 
I desire to say that Pete was the right man. 
He came up to our expectations in every re- 
spect, being a good, reliable and absolutely 
dependable man in every respect. 

The only thing now remaining to be ac- 
complished was to figure out and secure 
everything in the way of supplies which 
would be necessary on a trip of this kind. 
Owing to the uncertainty of the number to 
be included in the expedition, this matter 
rested until about ten days before the time 
to start, which had been decided as May lst. 

About ten days previous to this time I 
received a wire from Mr. Sykes that there 
would be three besides himself, leaving 
Seattle for Cordova on the S. S. Northwestern 
April 23rd, and that they expected to arrive 
at Cordova April 29th. The boat arrived 
April 30th.’ As the boat’s charter did not 
include fuel oil and board for the crew, all 
these supplies had to be included in the list 
of necessities. 

The entire personnel of the party, includ- 
ing the hunters, boat, crew, guides, packers, 
etc., was fifteen. Besides Mr. Sykes, the 
party from the states included Edward 
Drane Crabb of Norman, Okla., representing 
the Oklahoma State University Museum of 
Natural History; Robert Rockwell of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., representing the Brooklyn Mu- 


seum of Natural History, Arts and Science, 
and Charles Hoffmeister of Imperial, Neb., 
who was out for sport and pleasure. 

Upon the arrival of Mr. Sykes and party 
(as all arrangements had been concluded), 
we all went aboard the Rolfe Second at 8 
o'clock on the morning of May lst, and 
sailed away as per schedule. 

The trip from Cordova to Unga, where we 
had arranged to pick up the guides and 
packers, consumed a week, we_ having 
stopped over two days at Seward and one at 
Uyak Bay, Kodiak Island. 

Upon our arrival at Unga we found Lar- 
sen, together with Al Osterback and Nick 
Kreeden, whom he had engaged as guides, 
and Fred Krone and Tom Foster as packers, 
ready and anxious to proceed to the hunting 
grounds. We had taken William King from 
Cordova along to have charge of the outfit 
and camp. After Larsen and his men came 
aboard of Unga, we sailed to Pirate Cove 
Wireless Station to send some messages, 
after which we proceeded to Pavlof Bay, the 
district selected for the big hunt. 

Owing to the fact that Mr. Sykes is pre- 
paring a detailed story of all the events of 
the hunt, which developed into the most suc- 
cessful brown or kodiak bear hunt which has 
ever taken place in Alaska, and which story 
will appear in later issues of Outdoor Life, 
I shall pass over that part of the story. 

Camp was established on the shore of 
Pavlof Bay, opposite the twin volcanoes of 
that name—one of which is active—on the 
afternoon of May 9th. This being our main 


camp, it was maintained until June 5th, the 
day of our departure for home. 
Our first hunt was on the morning of May 
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MR. ROCKWELL AND GUIDE BRINGING IN A COUPLE 


10th. The entire hunt consumed twenty- 
eight days, many of which were so stormy 
that we were unable to accomplish results. 
We experienced many more days of rain, 
wind, snow, fog and most disagreeable 
weather than sunshine—in fact, we had only 
two days of real sunshine on the entire trip. 
This made it very bad for photographic re- 
sults. But notwithstanding all these handi- 
caps, the general results of the Sykes Expe- 
dition were far beyond our greatest expecta- 
tions. 

During the hunt twenty-eight big browns 
were spotted, and seventeen of them were 
secured, some of which approached records 
for size, and all of them were in excellent 
fur—beautiful specimens. 

The groups secured for the State of Okla- 
homa and the Brooklyn Museum and Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences were unusually 
fine and complete, and should merit promi- 
nent and commanding display in those for- 
tunate institutions. 

There was not a day while we were on the 
hunting grounds that we did not see caribou, 
wolverine and fox, as well as a great variety 
of bird life, including 
geese, bucks and many other shore birds, of 
which Mr. Crabb, the taxidermist, secured 
and prepared many specimens for the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Museum. I desire to 
mention at this time that Mr. Crabb in- 
formed me the day we broke camp that the 


ptarmagin, swan, 


strawberries were just in bloom. He was a 
most interesting as well as a very busy man 
during our entire trip. There were very few 


forms of life or vegetable matter with which 


During the days aboard boat many whales, 
porpoises, thrashers, black fish, seal, sea 
lion and other denizens of the deep were 
sighted, and when we had cause to anchor, 
fishing was always indulged in with great 
success. Take it all in all, the trip was not 
only successful, but it was highly appreci- 
ated and enjoyed by every member of the 
party. 

Bear hunting is not play—it is all work— 
and a man’s job at that. But after the 
strenuous work of the day, and one gets his 
feet under the table in camp, with plenty of 
hot coffee and good eats, of which we had 
plenty, and a good cook to prepare the same, 
one forgets the swamps, rivers, mountains 
and other discouraging obstacles he has left 


_ behind during the day. 


A good smoke and recital of the day’s ex- 
periences by the different members of the 
party puts everybody in good spirits, and 
when 3 a.m. comes around again and he 
gets his coffee and hot cakes under his belt, 
he is ready for another whack at the game. 

In conclusion, I desire to state that dur- 
ing my many years and experiences in the 














THE SEVENTEEN SKINS AS THEY APPEARED AFTER BREAKING CAMP 


we came in contact but that he could readily 
We all very 
much enjoyed Ed’s many stories and ready 


name and classify off-hand. 


wit. 


























Cc. E. SYKES (RIGHT) AND DR. CHASE. TAKEN IN A SNOWSTORM AT 9:30 P. M. 


Northland it has never been my pleasure to 
go into the hills with a more congenial and 
agreeable bunch of good fellows than those 
included in the personnel of the Sykes Ex- 
pedition. Its success was made possible and 
assured from the start by the good fellow- 
ship and loyalty which prevailed. 


A Messace From Mr. Sykes 


The following brief but very hot shot from 
Mr. Sykes, the leader of the Sykes Expedition, 
was received as we go to press. Altho taken 
from a personal letter, written hurriedly and not 
for publication, it bristles with such epigramatic 
vigor and interest that we cannot hold it from 
our readers: 

Dear Mr. McGuire:— I felt certain that you 
would like to have a brief line on our hunt. 
Our party got seventeen ‘brownies,’ and you 
can bet your boots I got mine. The first 
encounter was with four in a bunch at fifty 
yards; dropped them all in four shots; the boys 
said in four seconds, but that is a mighty shoit 
time. Three fell within ten feet, the fourth one 
was on the run, but he did not get far. Got one 
12 teet long, 11 feet wide and in perfect con- 
dition; not a mark, rubbed place or defect of 
any kind. Pete Larsen said it was the most 
perfect big skin he had ever seen. At the same 
time got a 10-foot female which was the prize 
skin of the trip. Not a poor skin taken out. 
The getting of the two last ones was a real 
thriller. Did some wonderful work with my 
Pope Springfield, not a single miss. Had mean 
weather all the time and the sea going and 
coming was simply hell. Yours, 

Alaska. SYKES. 
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|| know that the way of the musher 
is hard. 
ters alone, with none of the ac- 
companying hardships, would in- 
sure that. 
country on the globe does the prospector and trapper encounter 
|| such heart-rending obstacles as in Alaska. 
these men whom you meet in that country—those whose lives 
are spent in the open—are going to get away from it 
They need a larger stake, or they wish to finish just 
intend to hike to the 
But only a small percentage of those rosy 
dreams ever are realized, for before they know it something 
has happened that makes their exit from that land less likely 
A bad fall in the glaciers, or a frozen and 
nose or ears may have 
g, with the result that they feel that they 


fall.” 
e States is called. 
than ever before. 
amputated foot, 


figured from freezin 
“belong” very well where they are. 


Nov. 


OST of us who run and read 
do not require proof to 


The long Alaska win- 


Probably in no other 


task; then they 


or hands, 


Note:—This is a correct copy of the 
diary left by one V. Swanson, known 
as the 
body was found on the 18th of August, 
1918, by Hardy Trafger and Fred Zas- 
trow, trappers from Dry Bay: 


“Wildman of Dry Bay,” whose 


1917 
28—Winter has come. 
two feet of snow. 
4—Shot one lynx. 
6—Made one pair of bearskin pants. 
8—Sugar is all gone. 
13—Made two pair of moccasins. 
18—Finished one fur coat of bear, 
wolf and lynx. 
21—Finished one sleeping bag of bear, 


Strong wind, 


oat, blankets and canvas. Rain 
or several days. 

22—Left eye bothers me. Shot one 
goat. 

26—Shot one lynx while eating break- 
‘ast. 

27—Made one pair of bearpaw snow- 
shoes. 


1—Getting bad. Cold for several 
days, river still open. 

4—River raised six feet 
four hours. 

6—Slush stiffening slowly, 
ice. 

7—The wind is so strong that you 
can’t stand upright. Snow get- 
ting deeper now. 

15—Very cold and strong wind, im- 
possible to be out without skin 


in twenty- 


making 


clothes. ; 
19—Snowing, but still very cold. 
Can’t travel. Very little grub; 


snow too deep and soft for hunt- 
ing goats. Stomach balking at 
straight meat, especially lynx. 
21—Shot a goat from the river. 
25—Very cold. A good Christmas 
dinner. Snow getting hard. 
26—Broke thru the ice. Skin clothes 
saved the day. 
31—Finished new roof on the house. 
One month cold weather straight. 
Stomach getting worse. 


1918 


8—River open as far as can be seen. 
Health very poor. 

12—Lynx moving down river one or 
two a night; no chance to catch 
them. 

15—Goats moving out of reach. Using 
canoe on the river. 

16—One lynx. 

20—Rain today. 

22—One lynx. 

28—One goat; 
days. 

1—Cold weather nearly all month of 
January. Lynx robbed my meat 
mache up the river. Salt and tea 
but once a day. Gradually get- 
ting weaker. 

5—Colder weather; feeling very bad. 
Just able to take care of myself. 

10—Milder weather; feeling very bad. 
Heavy fall of snow. 

15—Good weather continues; feeling 
some better. 

24—More snow. 
and tallow. 

26—Shot one goat from the river. 

2—Shot one goat. 

11—Starting for Dry Bay, believing 
the river open. Out about one 
hour, struck the ice; can’t go 
either way; too weak to haul the 
canoe. Snow soft; no game here. 

25—Trying to get to the house. 


Weather getting mild. 


been cold for a few 


Living on dry meat 


River is frozen in places and ris- 
ing. 


The sleigh now only three 


A large number of 


“outside”—as the 


Apr. 


This 


A Magazine of the West 


“next 
“Sourdoughs” 


condition, 
been dis- 


localities of Alaska. 
and so far from civilization that, 
neither of 
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ated with the desert, and who can’t give it up— 
spell is upon them, you might as well try to induce Mt. Shis- 
haldin to shift positions as attempt to jar them loose from 
their enthrallment. 

We are indebted to A. M. Bailey 
years experience) for complete detailed diaries kept by two 
previous to their respective 
In each of these cases they were alone 


them could reach 
diaries in their original shape covered a longer period of time 
and were in much more exhaustive form than that in which 


they are here published: 


miles from there, but open river 
and perpendicular cliffs keeps me 
from getting any farther. At 
present cannot find anything to 
eat here. Eyes are getting bad. 

2S8S—Eyes can’t stand the sun at all. 
Finest kind of weather. 

1—Got to the house with what I 
could carry. Wolverines had 
been there eating my skins, robes 
and moccasins, old meat and also 
my goat skin door. They tried 
to run me last night; came thru 
the stovepipe hole, showing fight. 
Heavy fall of snow. Canoe and 
some traps down the river about 
five miles close to Indian grave 


mark. Camp about half-ways. 
3—Still snowing. Cooking my last 
grub; no salt; no tea. 


4—Shot one goat, using all but three 
of my shells. Can’t see the sight 
at all. 

7—Wolverines working on camp be- 
low, carrying away my things. 
Ate part of my bearskin pants. 
Packed the old .30-30 out into 
the brush. Eyes are getting 
worse again; don’t even stand 
the snow. 

10—Wolverines ate my bedding and 
one snowshoe. In the tent—get- 
ting shakey in the legs. A five- 
mile walk a big day’s work. 

12—Seen a fox track today. Birds 
are coming, too. Fine weather. 

15—The no-salt diet hitting me pretty 
hard. Eyes are getting worse; in 
the bunk most of the time. 

17—Rain yesterday and today. 

20—Finest weather continues again; 
cooking the last grub; got to 
stay in the bunk most of the 
time; my legs won’t carry me 
very far. 
My eyes useless for hunting; the 
rest of my body also useless. 
believe my time has come. My 
belongings—everything I got—I 
give to Jos. Pellerine Pe Dry 
Bay; if not alive to Paul Swartz- 
koph, Alsek River. April 22, 
1918. 


(Signed) V. SWANSON. 
is the statement of a man found 


dead in his cabin by Barry Trefger and 


myself on the 18th day of August, 


1918. 


(Signed) FRED ZASTROW. 


Diary of Thomas A. O’Brien, who 


left 
25, 
his 


Juneau, Alaska, Monday, August 
1919, and who was found dead in 
cabin at Whiting River, Snettisham, 


Alaska, by Search Party on September 


2s 


Apr. 


May 


“ 


920. 
1919 


30—Baked bread. Stove up_ with 
rheumatism and a general break- 
down. 

1—Went out to river. 
ever. 

2—Rained all afternoon. 
are going on the bum. 

3—Snowed in night; rained and 
snowed all day. My left leg is 
all in; my teeth are all rattling 
and sore, and I am almost all in. 

4—Legs not so bad, but still swollen 
and I have fever. 

5—Rained mostly all day. I am the 
most helpless today I ever was to 
my recollection in all of my life. 
Just able to get a bucket of 
water by a desperate effort. 

8—Siker than h—Il all day; both 
legs on the bum. 


Sicker than 


My legs 


June 







A large number of the men of 
the Arctic wouldn’t live any- 
where else. They seem to have 
been seized with the lure of the 
Northland—which is there, all 
right, for those who like it, just 
as you find men who get fascin- 
and once this 


(an Alaskan of some 


deaths in different 


weakened 
These 


in their terribly 
assistance. 


11—In bed all day. 
rice. 

13—Built a fire and got breakfast; 
an awful job. Both legs are big, 
and pain awful. 

15—Layed in bed all day; no sleep 
in the night; legs paining. 

16—In bed all day and no sleep night 
or day. My gums are bad. Got 
up, but fell on the floor; out of 
my mind altogether. Started to 
fix the bed and had another; fell 
on my face, mashed my nose and 
side of my face. 

17—Little better today. There’s a 
chance now, I think; yesterday I 
gave it up. 

19—Rained all night and part of day. 
Changed my cure; have eaten a 
small potato raw, pickles, and 
drank lemon extract and vinegar. 


Had some cold 


Legs seem deader and itch a 
little. 
21—Clear, strong wind. Laid in bed 


all day; feeling a shade better. 
Ate raw potatoes, pickles, drank 
vinegar and extracts. 


23—Seem to be mending, but not 
much change. So weak if I move 
now I faint. 


25—I feel as if I will get better. 
26—Got up, but fell in the door in a 
faint; I finally got up and made 
it to the bed, where I probably 
will be for good and all time. 
27—Clear, cold. Started in on 
pickles and_ raisins. Got out 
Eagle milk; it seemed to hit the 
right spot, if it don’t sour the 
stomach. Legs are larger and 
drawn up more. 
28—Rested better in night. Will have 
to get out today 
and that will be h—ll. 
water on the shelf at the door, 
and it almost got me. I am too 
far gone to ever get out of that 
door again. If something don’t 
turn up I am a goner. 
31—This is the day in the ending his- 
tory of my life. I have tried 
once today to reach the door and 
failed. I did not faint, for I did 
not get far enough away from the 
bed. I must have water today or 
burst. I did not have strength 
enough to get water, so it’s all 
off with me now, unless some 
stray bear hunter drops in on me. 
2—Got sick and vomited, and still 
sick. Strained out three flasks 
of pickle brine. If I can live on 
that stuff I must be all right. 
9—I have held down a_piece of 
pickle and that is all. The stom- 
ach has refused to act all day. 
I can feel the end coming; if it 
would rain I might get water and 
help prolong life. 
4—Another hard night. Vomited 
several times; can’t touch milk 
at all. Lots weaker today. 
5—No water yet. The storm is too 
light for any seepage. have 
rallied a little today; the swelling 
in the legs are going down. It 
we get lots of rain there may still 
be another chance. 
6—Rained in morning, not enough 
to do any good. This is the 
hardest night and day yet. am 
still strong in the heart and mind. 
7—Rained a little; put in a hard 
night and starting a hard day. 
8—Almost the end. 
9—Life is dying hard; 
strong. 


the heart is 
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BY EL COMANCHO- 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 








Those Who Followed the Sun 


(THE old-time West was peopled by a dif- 
ferent race from the inhabitants we find 
there nowadays. 

An official count of noses would probably 
reveal about the same mixture of nationali- 
ties that now come to the melting pot to 
emerge as the final American, but it would 
not show one great, vital outstanding thing, 
namely, the adventurers’ blood that flowed 
in the veins of all the early settlers of the 
West and also in those pioneers who went 
ahead of the settlers to spy out the land, to 
open trails and map the way for the settler 
to follow. 


It is a strange fact in the history of this 
old world, but a fact nevertheless, that civil- 
ization, trade, travel and progress all work 
westward, following the sun. 

I don’t pretend to know why this should 
be; I only know that it is, and I have seen 
it work out beautifully in the country west 
of the Missouri River. 

The first white men who “crossed the 
river” didn’t cross it at all, but moved up 
the valley, following along the course of the 
stream, hunting to see where it came from. 

In that curiosity they resembled little chil- 
dren, for there was no reason on earth for 
them to go up the river except that they 
wanted to find the upper end of it to see 
what was there, to see where it came from 
and “what made it go.” 

These men were as near savages as white 
men get to be, for they lived and traveled 
alone for months at a time, living as the 
Indians lived and living with the Indians 
themselves at least a part of the time. 

Many of them joined their fortunes with 
some Indian tribe or another and took an 
Indian wife, settling down to rear a large 
family of half-breeds who were members of 
the tribe and grew up Indians to all intents 
and purposes in spite of their white blood. 

Hugh Munroe, the first white man to live 
with the Blackfeet, was such a man, and his 
numerous decendants live in and about the 
Blackfoot country up in Montana today. 

John Munroe, grandson of Hugh, was 
alive only eight or ten years ago, and may 
still be, as he was a hale and hearty old man 
even then. He is the father of ten or twelve 
children of a Blackfoot wife, the whole fam- 
ily living together in a cabin on Two-Medi- 
cine River, a short distance up the stream 
from the present east entrance to Glacier 
Park. 

Most of the early voyagers, however, were 
of a too restless spirit to stay long in one 
place; they always felt the urge of the 
“nervous foot” and soon tired of any one 
place. Mostly they lived a while with one 


Indian tribe, then with another, having an 
Indian wife in each tribe. 


I have known several of these men, all 
nameless vagabonds because they preferred 
to be; not one of them had a civilized name 
that I ever heard, but each one answered to 


some certain definite “handle” that meant 
him and no one else. 
You have heard of “Wild Bill” Hickok 


and “Buffalo Bill” 
the same line. 

These represented the top-notchers of the 
class of men of whom I speak, because they 
tied a nick-name to the front end of their 
real name and conformed to white marriage 
laws. The others had the “handle,” but 
marriage laws meant nothing to them. They 
got away with a lot of eccentric things be- 
cause they were built that way; they couldn’t 
be like other people because they themselves 
were not like other people in anything they 
did or in the lives they led. 

Much more often than not it would be 
simply “Scotty” or “Slim Jim” or “Missouri 
Joe” or “Frenchy,” “Piety Bob,” etc.; all 
names given because of some personal trait 
of character, or nationality, or former place 
of residence, to men who were just natural 
born “drifters.” 

Nobody knew the real names of any of 
these men; they came and went and were 
forgotten with the days that mothered them, 
and no man cared, for it was not polite in 
those old days to ask a man what his name 
was before he came West. 

Sometimes he told it of his own accord, 
but nobody ever got foolish and asked per- 
sonal questions of the men they met in those 
old days, because, like as not, the stranger 
would resent it. 

I’ve known men to be “pardners” together 
for several years at a stretch and yet not 
know any names for each other than 
“Shorty” and “Piety Bob” (the latter, by 
the way, so named because he was probably 
the most profane talking individual who 
ever curled the sagebrush with a hot assort- 
ment of cusswords in several different lan- 
guages). 

These men lived, they were real, actual, 
flesh-and-blood men who drifted here and 
there, in and out of the settlements, along 
the fringe of civilization represented by peo- 
ple who called a man twenty miles away his 
“neighbor.” 

They made far journeys beyond the fron- 
tier out into the silence and mystery of the 
unknown, unexplored country that was then 
west of the settlements. 

They came back and lived as tho they had 
never gone away, and no man asked any 
foolish questions about where they had been 
or what they had done—that was their own 
affair; if they cared to tell anything we 
listened and took for truth what they told 
us—and I want to say that they told some 


Cody, and others along 


wondrous tales in a quiet, matter-of-fact 
way—stories that seemed unbelievable, but 
which were later all verified and proven out. 

It did not pay to call or think a man a 
liar in those days, for it was very likely that 
truth would prove stranger than fiction, and 
somehow we would find that the only fault 
we could have with the narrator was that he 
was more apt than not to simply sketch out 
the high lights and leave the rest to one’s 
own imagination. Western men as a race 
were always truthful, and their word was 
good; if a man’s word was not good, he was 
soon known, and we looked thru and over 
him—a collective, silent way of inviting him 
to move on. 

They were a quick-tempered, hard-drink- 
ing, hard-fighting, hard-shooting lot who 
died, one at a time, all across the land on 
the edge of civilization or beyond it in the 
mystery of the great open places that they 
called their own country, and most of them 
died with their boots on. 

Behind these, breaking the sod, taming 
the wilderness, settling and forming the raw 
edge of a new civilization was another class 
of men; in their hearts also the same love 
of adventure burned, but with it was the 
love of home with women and children to 
hold them down. 

These selected a piece of land to their 
liking and settled down, filing on it and pay- 
ing the small fee demanded by the govern- 
ment. 

All over the present thriving, civilized 
West you will find towns named after their 
first settlers who were adventuring, pioneer- 
ing, mystery seeking white men who could 
not help going to the wilderness, nor could 
they help bringing their women along— 
women of the same type as themselves, ready 
to brave any hardship to gain adventure in 
a raw, new country, to help conquer and 
civilize it. 

Of such blood was the material that took 
over the Western wilderness, tamed it, built 
homes and towns there and loved, lived, 
married and died just as any others of us 
do even today; but how different they were 
when grouped there as a people—so different 
from people of today that they would hardly 
be known as the same nationality and race! 

Never were there truer people nor more 
sincere; never people who lived more for 
the ideals they created and set up for them- 
selves in temples of their own building in 
the wilderness. 

They came in those good, raw, early days 
in wagons covered with canvas, drawn by 
horses or cattle, and holding all they had in 
the world, even to the latest, newest baby; 
they drove their livestock along with them, 
moving in slow, patient procession across 
the hills, coming always from the East and 
going always into the golden blaze of sunset. 

How well I remember all this, because 
then it was a part of the daily life we led, 
just as street cars and telephones are a part 
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of the life of today—and so used to them 
were we that we gave scarce a second look 
to either as they passed in endless proces- 
sion. 

It was so with these first West-coming 
white men who moved in and took posses- 
sion of the wilderness; we accepted them 
without question, for we were of their own 
tribe ourselves. 

Strangers to each other, we looked with 
level gaze, one man into the eyes of another, 
and we called him “stranger” or “pardner,” 
as the case might be; nor did we distrust 
him or ask for his credentials; we used our 
eyes and our brains, and we formed a quick 
and usually surprisingly accurate estimate of 
the man the first time we met him, and we 
treated him accordingly. 

What his past was we consid- 
eredto be a matter-entirely con- 
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In such cases, when the trial came off, we 
listened to the facts and left it to the jury, 
who usually took into consideration quite a 
lot of things beside just what was said on 
the witness stand, and then acted accord- 
ingly. There is one senator from a certain 
Western state, an able man who has repre- 
sented his state for a good many years, who 
went thru a drama of that sort because he 
was forced to blow the top of a bad man’s 
head off, and did it gracefully and swiftly at 
just the critical instant a gentleman should. 

With all this seemingly rough life and 
quick-trigger viewpoint I want to say that 
the Old West was the safest place in the 
world for a woman. 

Women were few there, and all angels in 
our eyes until they proved themselves some- 
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in more ways than one) were treated with a 
rough consideration and kindness not ac- 
corded women of their type anywhere else 
in the world; that was because they were 
women, and the code demanded that women 
be protected and cared for even better and 
more sincerely than the gold in the pokes. 
There were many paradoxes in that Old 
West; men would play poker, win your last 
cent and then stake you; a dance hall 
woman would mother and nurse some name- 
less drifter wounded in a wild gun fight in 
a free-for-all, and then kill him just as 
cheerfully if the occasion should arise; and 
we would acquit the woman if the killing 
was justifiable under the code, tho several 
women were hanged in the old wild days be- 
cause they didn’t kill according to the code. 
We lived our days in a strenu- 
ous way, because it forced every 





cerning him alone. If he choose 
to tell, well and good, but we 
did not ask. 

Thus it came about that I’ve 
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known several nice, congenial 
murderers who were fond of chil- 
dren, and were thought much of 
by children in return. 

Companionable horse thieves I 
have met and known rather well, 
and one stage robber I liked par- 
ticularly well until he turned up 
missing and I found that a posse 
had shot him, having caught him 
dead to rights with mask, gun 
and loot in the last act of a rob- 
bery that required a nervy, hard- 
shooting man to pull off! ; 

If I had known these men | 
while they were murdering, or 
horse stealing, or stage robbing, 
I probably would not have liked 
them at all—and then again I 
might have liked them quite as 
well as men apart from the fool- 
ish streak in them that pitted 
them against the laws and made « 
them outlaws. One of those mur- 
derers in particular, a man whose 
name was Pruitt, a soft-voiced, » 
kindly man, who would give you ‘ 
his shirt if you needed it, and 
would cut off a finger to save a 
child or woman heartaches, if 
need be—yet—well, the jury said 
he was guilty, and they finally 
hanged him in a perfectly legal 
way. I never asked him about 
the killing, and he never men- 
tioned it, but I.have not the least 
doubt that he would have told 
the exact truth about it, talking 
as man to man, tho possibly he 
would have lied like a_horse- 
thief in court just because it 
was law! 

They were a queer lot, those 
early, old-time western men, with 
standards all their own; stand- 
ards of morals, of honesty, of 
living; standards to cover every 
ingle and phase of the rough 
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ic Looking far backward I shall see the city fade 
} And I shall turn my eager steps unto the hills. 
Home! Home again! 


When I behold the old, familiar scenes. 


Oh, I shall kiss the paths again with naked feet 
And breathe the mountain air into my lungs, 
And trill the old-time songs high in the hills 
And lift my heart to God again where all is still. 


Oh, I will feei the glory of the white, still night 
And see the beauty of the dancing stars, 

And I shall love to stand where once I stood 
And see the brush fires gleaning thru the trees. 


Oh, how my heart will leap 


My heart will sing with morning’s rising sun 
And in the river’s cool pools I shall bathe; 

The summer wind will toss my hair and brown my cheeks 
While I ride home on wagon-loads of hay. 


All the beauty of those dear, bright days I'll drink 
To keep live lovely thru the coming year. 
Vacation days! 
But I shall keep mine, far out in the hills. 
Epna L. Morais. 


Oh, spend them as you will, 
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man to be “on the square” and 
brought the good, worth-while 
things to the front. 

I’ve seen cabins in the cow 
country as late as 1885, miles 
from anywhere, right out in the 
middle of trackless sage brush in 
Wyoming, and also in the Ne- 
braska sandhills and elsewhere, 
that were stacked full of “grub” 
and different necessary equip- 
ment and property for “cow” 
work—probably altogether repre- 
senting a money value of several 
thousand dollars—all left entirely 
alone and with no locks on the 
doors or windows. 

That was customary. Do you 
know any place outside of the 
West where this would be pos- 
sible? The code made that prop- 
erty perfectly safe, for no man 
disturbed a cache unless he was 
in dire need; then he took the 
least that would sustain him to 
the nearest place where he could 
take care of himself—and he left 
his name and a little note teiling 
by whom and why the cache was 
disturbed, but he never left any 
money in payment, for that was 
not expected—he had _ merely 
helped himself when no one was 
there, just exactly as the owner 
would have helped him had he 
i been at home. The owner would 
i} do the same if the case was re- 
‘/ versed, too. 
| All of these things were real 
and vital and part of the daily 
lives we led in the old and early 
West, and I want to say that 
those days produced the most 
lovable, sturdy, self-reliant and 
honest class of people, as a com- 
munity, that I have ever known 
or ever expect to know. 

Certainly there was here and 
there a rascal, a bad man, a tough 
woman but these only served, by 
contrast, to show more clearly 
the sterling qualities of the mass 
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ives they lived, which, when they 
vere all blended and mixed to- 
sether, formed the code by which we all 
ved, who dwelled in the raw wilderness— 
code of our own which was above the law 
ind which formed the rules by which a 
‘ntleman lived—and every man was either 
gentleman or his opposite, and the oppo- 
e, who always posed as a “bad” man, did 
t last long; we used him to start a grave- 
rd with—usually with due process of law, 
) quite often it was quickly done by a 
ill, determined band of men plus a rope 
a convenient cottonwood tree. Some- 
es the bad man was gathered in because 
had a bit more shooting liquor than 
ld exactly balance in his load, and was 
ttle slow to draw after starting something 
i some other gent who was simply obliged 
see matters thru to a finish. 
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thing different—and it took a lot of proof 
to do that; when they did prove it we al- 
most invariably found them not among those 
courageous women who were wife and help- 
mate to the real men of the West, but among 
the wild, riotous element who made the early 
mining camps and the cow towns such seeth- 
ing, restless whirlpools, entirely reckless of 
life or anything else—and yet with a strange, 
perhaps warped, but perfectly good code of 
their own, nevertheless. 

Here we found women in the dance hall 
saloons that always thrived for a short per- 
iod in all new, riotous camps before law and 
order came—which it always did very soon 
if the “camp” became permanent. 

Even here these women (who truly were 
“more deadly than the male” of the species 





who lived and died by the code 
which was their own, and really 
above and behind the law, for the square 
deal was all the law we knew those days 
when men carried law with them on the hip! 

It is on this base of actual things that a 
wild, lurid literature of the West has been 
built by people who never saw it; wild 
novels have been written distorting all the 
things I speak of here, and picture plays are 
on the screen exaggerating it all greatly, but 
in a way carrying enough truth to give a 
glimpse of the old realities—the trouble be- 
ing mostly that the spectacular has been 
emphasized (the two-gun man, the stage 
hold-up, the dance hall and its women and 
gambling, etc.) at the expense of the worth- 
while by people who know so little of the 
old West that they put woolly pants on 
miners and cowmen in Arizona! 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 


will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 








Casting Live Bait 


Paper No. 8 


While any rod may be pressed into service 
for a given fishing, a man may even go into 
the woods and cut a tamarack “pole,” attach 
a line and hook baited with a minnow and 
catch fish; but he will not get as much sport 
out of the operation as will the man who, 
with proper tackle, plays his capture from 
the reel. We are not interested simply in 
eatching fish—rather it is sport, pleasure, 
we seek. It is our purpose, then, to select 
the rod that will enhance our pleasure. 

Many an angler asks, “Why all this bother 
about the rod?” I have already answered 
the question, “To add to the fisherman’s en- 
joyment.” Let the angler remember the 
peculiar features of live bait fishing, how it 
differs from lure casting and handling of 
artificial flies. Still fishing with a frog or 
minnow is vastly different from casting the 
same baits into the lily pads, and requires 
different rods, tho, as was emphasized in the 
first paragraph, a man may employ one rod 

a casting rod—for both. Because still 
fishing and casting are so unlike, it is my 
purpose to treat them separately in this 
chapter. The ideal general utility rod has 
never been manufactured. To my mind a 
man should three rods at least if 
going in for all varieties of sweet water fish- 
ing—a short casting rod, a bait rod and a 
fly rod. Now, as intimated, he can use his 
casting rod for bait, just as a side issue, thus 
reducing his battery to two rods—a fly and 
a caster—but he will not get as much en- 
joyment out of his live bait fishing and, I 
think, will not be as successful. More of 
this matter when we take up the rods them- 
selves. 


possess 


ROD MATERIAL 
I discussed the question of material in 
Tackle and Methods,” going into 
the matter quite exhaustively, a work to 
which the interested reader is respectfully 
referred; however, it is necessary to briefly 
touch upon the matter here in order that 
we may secure the proper background for 
what is to follow. There are three well- 
known and well-recognized materials em- 
ployed in rod building—split bamboo, solid 
wood and steel. I doubt if solid wood has 
as many admirers today as in the past, tho 
all of us are continually trying out new 
woods. I have now two solid wood rods 
which I have just completed, one of western 
yew, the other of iron-bark, both of which 
seem to stand up well, displaying all the 
characteristics of good rods. A single sea- 
son is not a long enough period of time to 
test out a rod. In this connection I need 
not go into an exhaustive study of the vari- 
ous woods used for building solid rods; that 
you will find in “Casting Tackle and Meth- 


“Casting 


The whole subjeG of live bait rods, 


their prezerence and selection 


O. W. Smith 
link: Since January we have 
the various live baits, having 
run the whole gamut from worms to grass- 
hoppers. Now the time has arrived to talk 
about tackle, and we begin naturally with rods.) 


(Connecting 
been discussing 


ods”—only this: the perfect wood has not 
been discovered. By and large, the angler 
who purchases one rod had best look beyond 
the solid wood. 

Undoubtedly the most popular wood rod, 
probably the favorite rod, is the split- 
bamboo. I presume the reason why this is 
true is found in the action of a well-made 
split bamboo and its light weight, if that be 
an object. Without question it is possible, 


The steel rod I honestly think is steadily 
becoming more popular with bait-casters— 
the users of the short casters. The reason 
is not far to seek. By and large, in the 
medium-priced rods the high-class steel is a 
good buy. I do not know where the man 
can secure a wood rod for $5 that will stand 
up with the steel of the same price. The 
conclusion is obvious; if you are going to 
purchase a rod for that price or below, buy 
a steel. However, it is always the part of 
wisdom to put as much money as possible 
into a rod, even a steel; it will pay in the 
end. There are steel rods on the market to- 
day, perfect in action, elegant in finish, 
which will meet the requirements of the 
most fastidious fisherman as well as expert 
with the casting reel. 

















TWO GOOD SHORT CASTERS 


by careful selection of the strips in relation 
to the grain, and properly cementing them, 
to produce a tool well-nigh perfect in action. 
That spells hand work and skill of no low 
order—which is not saying that the machine- 
split rod is not a good rod; it is when it is. 
There are machine-made bamboos on the 
market perfectly constructed, tho, of course, 
there does not enter into the rods that loving 
care, that individuality, which is so import- 
ant a part of the carefully, and expensive, 
hand-made rod. The great advantage of the 
split-bamboo is its fine action and light 
weight, where that is an object. Holding 
those to points in mind, there is no doubt 
but that the great majority of casters, of 
anglers, would give split-bamboo first place, 
and rightfully so. 


NUMBER OF JOINTS 

How many joints should a rod have? Al! 
depends upon what the angler requires of 
rod. The one-piece split-bamboo, made of 
selected strips, and perfectly cemented an‘ 
wound, is ideal for the man who can carr 
such a rod to the fishing ground. Because 
of the difficulty in transporting, I say th 
two-piece in wood, short butt and long ti 
construction; strong, actionable and co! 
venient. In steel, you can secure the rod i 
three pieces, so that it will pack in the lon: 
tackle-box and obviate an extra packag 
for the number of joints does not affect 
any great extent the action of a steel. (Se 
“Casting Tackle and Methods” in this co 
nection. ) 
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LENGTH OF ROD 


Here there may well be wide divergence 
f opinion when it comes to casting live bait 
r still fishing. Indeed there are some who 
have never admitted the superiority of the 
shorter casters (under 6 feet) for lure cast- 
gz, tho my personal preference is for the 
5 feet 6-inch rod. In the “American Angler” 
for December, 1919, we find the following 
quoted from the “Saturday Evening Post”: 
“Today you will see many men using a 6- 
foot casting rod, or even one of 6% feet, 
instead of the abbreviated throwing stick, 
which for a time was so popular. This seems 
to me a tendency in the direction of better 
sportsmanship. Seven feet is short enough, 
and too short, for a casting rod. I want to 
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over 6 feet 6 inches long for any variety of 
casting whatever. The short one-piece rod 
described in the last paragraph is light 
enough and delicate enough in all con- 
science for anyone. There is sport and satis- 
faction in using the longer rod—the 6-foot 
6-inch—where it can be done with safety, 
because the greater length gives greater ac- 
tion and playing latitude. Such a _ rod 
should be slim of waist, but stout, action- 
able, but not whippy. I have a rod of the 
length in question—3 joints, each 27 inches 
long; assembled, it measures exactly 6 feet 
6 inches. A little figuring will disclose that 
3 inches are lost in chambering, or 1% 
inches at each ferrule. It is a comparatively 
expensive rod, costing before the great war 




















A LOG CASTER IS GOOD FOR CERTAIN FISHING; 6 FT. 6 IN. SPLIT BAMBOO 


allow the bass a little chance for his white 
alley, or else I don’t want to get him at all. 
Even the old 8-foot bass casting rod, which 
was standard for so long in America, was a 
sportsmanlike teol before the invention of 
the wooden minnow, with its abominable 
gangs.” 

My conversion to the “abbreviated throw- 
ing stick” was too slow and painful a 
process for me to give up my hardly won 
faith without a struggle. It seems to me 
that the writer of the above is as prejudiced 
as he is unfair. The short rod is not action- 
A man is no better sportsman simply 
because he adds 12 inches to his casting 
rod. In the hands of a sportsman a bass 
will have no more chance to escape with a 
6-foot 6-inch rod than it will with a 5-foot 
6-inch. If the writer of the opinion quoted 
thinks it is possible to “hoss ’em in” with 
the modern short rod, he has another think 
coming. I would not let him fish with my 
casters. I lay one of my favorite “abbrevi- 
ated casters” on the postal scales—“4%4 
ounces!” As it is a one-piece rod, handle 
and reel-seat alone slipping from the long 
reach of cemented bamboo strips, I discon- 
nect the handle and lay the rod on the 
scales; “2 ounces!” they shout. Now, that 
section is exactly 52 inches long. Think 
you that a bass will have no opportunity to 
escape with such a tool, or that the rodster 
wil I trow not, 


less. 


ill “pull °em down” with it? 
not if he has a regard for the rod. 

While I recommend the 5-foot 6-inch rod 
for live bait casting where the baits run 
heavy, a longer rod can be used for small 
nnows and frogs, or light baits. I doubt, 
wever, the wisdom of employing a rod 


$25. To my mind that rod leaves nothing 
to be desired when it comes to handling 
lighter live baits. Be it said, however, that 
rod is not for the “slap-bang” fisherman. 
A 3-pound small-mouth or a 9-pound mus- 
kellunge would wreck it in short order in 
his hands. It is not what would be termed 
an ultra light rod, weighing 5 ounces, yet 
that is light for so long a caster. 

I doubt that one can achieve the same ac- 
curacy with the longer rod in casting the 
unstable live baits that can be secured with 
the shorter casters. Another matter deserv- 
ing of the live bait fisher’s attention is the 
effect the longer rod will have on his bait. 
The more whippy action, the more pro- 
nounced jerk, will more quickly kill a min- 
now or frog. The object of the live bait 
caster is to cast live bait, and therefore any 
tackle that more quickly kills the lure is to 
be regarded suspiciously—a matter which 
will be discussed at length when we take up 
casting. The man employing the longer rod 
will have to remember that he is using a 
rod possessed of action plus. I am recom- 
mending, however, to the man for whom it 
is recommendable, the longer rod for cast- 
ing with live bait simply because the greater 
length adds to his pleasure after the fish is 
hooked. There is real pleasure in watching 
the action of a long rod, and the thrill the 
straining bamboo sends along a man’s arm 
is very pleasurable indeed. 

(We had hoped to complete the discus- 
sion in this issue, but other matter pressing, 
and there being still quite a little to say, we 
have reserved the remainder of this chapter 
—dealing with the still fisher’s rod—for the 
next issue of Outdoor Life.—O. W. S.) 





Deep Sea Fishing in New Zealand 


James Dunning 


} REQUENTLY in Outdoor Life have [ 
read most interesting and _ thrilling 
ies of fishing, fish and fishermen. I am 
mes a hunter of big game, and I find 
1 in big fishing that is akin to big game 
ting. I propose to tell you a little about 
ig in New Zealand, and one day—soon, 
ips—I hope to contribute some accounts 
y hunting trips in New Zealand, Canada 

Alaska—particularly Alaska, the great 
iry that produces great fish, ‘great cari- 
great brown bears, the giant moose and 
nen—the country, the Far North coun- 
hat, once you have visited, lays its grip 
you for ever and ever. My hope and 
is to go back to the old places, Indian 


River, Bear Glacier, the Killey River, Lake 
Skilak and the Kenai Peninsula. “You get 
the big brown bear with the five charges in 
your .280 Ross rifle or he gets you,” was the 
matter-of-fact statement of our guide when 
recently hunting on the Kenai Peninsula, 
Alaska. Fishing is the lesser danger, but if 
the spirit of M. Bayon could make itself 
articulate, it would tell how a great tarpon, 
in its frezied attempt to free itself from the 
tormenting hook, leaped madly into the air 
and, falling into the canoe, killed Bayon and 
and itself in this desperate act. 

So much about the tarpon may be well 
known, but it is not nearly well enough 
known what absolutely magnificent fishing 
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abounds ,around the coast of New Zealand, 
at Cape Brett, near Russell, Auckland and 
other places. Here we have that fine fighter, 
the king fish, plenty of them, in weight to 
about 100 pounds. The man that reels in 
two, or even one of these in one day, re- 
quires no filip to his appetite and no lullaby 
to make him rest and sleep; and if, per- 
chance, he dreams, it must needs be a glori- 
ous dream—that the whole wide world of 
his desire is, at his will being reeled into 
his feet. What happy days! What glorious 
nights are his! But, after all, the king fish 
is but his preliminary, a mere skirmish, an 
outpost affair. His real goal, his obsessing 
ambition, towards which his spirit yearns, 
is that voracious savage of the deep, the 
mako shark, with his desirable trophy of a 
jaw, and his compeer, the swift and formid- 
able swordfish. Here, without going to the 
Gulf of Florida, is the sport of kings—the 
ambrosia, nectar and delight of life, made 
to course gallantly thru the veins; and if a 
mako with his fearful teeth crumples and 
crashes thru the bottom of the boat, as one 
did the other day, or a swordfish charges 
your frail craft and leaves his sword em- 
bedded in your boat (or leg), as one did 
but the other day—well, so much the more 
excitement and so much the finer achieve- 
ment, provided you get off scott free. 

Quite recently I left Auckland for Rus- 
sell, en route for Cape Brett. For some days 
the wind in the southeast was unfavor- 
able, so we turned our attention to shooting 
wild goat on the cliffs, and had some excit- 
ing sport, filling our larder with fine meat. 
Indeed, we had a good time and received 
much kindness and hospitality from Mr. and 
Mrs. Cross, who own the big run which sur- 
rounds the cape. Fine weather always comes 
to those who wait, and presently we found 
ourselves in our launch outside the passage, 
ready to try our luck, with rods made locally 
of Tanekaha, lines 300 yards in length, triple 
hooks and twenty feet long steel wire casts, 
half or a whole kawhai for bait, and then— 
patience. 

Our party consisted of Dr. Arthur Rids- 
dale of England, charming companion and 
good sport; Mr. Mann of Wellington, Mr. 
C. H. Barker of Onehunga, and the writer— 
all good men and true. Messrs. Barker and 
Mann fished with deep sea tackle, and had 
much good fishing for schnapper and king 














RIDSDALE AND HIS KING FISH 


DR. 
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fish, with the frequent loss of g¢iooks by 
sharks, for which they were not prepared. 

Our first big fellow on the rod was, we 
believe, a ground shark, probably 8 to 10 
feet long and 300 pounds weight. This one 
got away. Later on the same day another 
shark, supposed to be the same kind, got on 
and off, and thus ended the first day. 

The next day we hooked a king fish. It 
might be more true to say a king of king 




















THE AUTHOR AND HIS MAKO SHARK 


fish, for indeed he was a heavy fish. To 
play him successfuily two of us took to the 
small boat and allowed the fish to tow us 


about. This he did for one hour and twenty 
minutes, when, thinking he was _ tiring— 
which was an error—we returned to the 


launch, where in a few minutes the king fish 
fouled the anchor line and was off. For 
some time after this the rods were quiet, the 
deep sea lines having taken their turn at 
the sport; but presently our “time had 
struck.” I had a strike, and immediately 
following, at some distance from the launch, 
a leap into the air disclosed that we were 
in mortal combat with that great wolf and 


The Charm 
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tiger of the seas, the mako shark. Now we 
had made our resolve to get this one, so 
anchor line was buoyed and cast over, en- 
gines set going—and the fight was on in 
dead earnest. Not for one moment did the 
mako let up, and not for one moment did I 
relax the utmost tension the line would 
stand. That fish knew how to fight. At 
times he beat the surface into foam, or like 
a great bird soared into the air, displaying 
his splendid body—his wonderful form. 
Again he sounded the depths and moved 
with steady, resistless strength, only anon to 
be coaxed to the surface, where with swift 
rushes, wicked tugs and angry jerks, baffled, 
he still found his freedom checked and the 
intolerable hook yet in his jaw. And what 
a jaw! What a wonder and marvel of util- 
ity and efficiency, of fitness for the job it 





Photo of head of mako shark, caught with rod 
at Cape Brett, N. Z., by the author 


has to do—row inside row of razor teeth, 
from the edge of the lips to away into the 
mouth, till lost in embryo forms embedded 
in the gums—something like perhaps 100 
teeth, normally lying flat in the mouth, but 
when in use bristling like a host of two- 
edged swords—hungry, efficient, horrible. 
No doubt the mako has some use in the 
“scheme of things.” Certainly he is well 
equipped. But some reader will say, “Finish 
reeling in your fish.” So I reel, but he most 
strenuously objects. The sight of the boat, 
when from time to time he is reeled close, 
seems to excite him with horror and to new 
life, and away he goes, taking 200 yards of 
line and seeming quite fresh, but barring 
accidents, his game is up—nearer he comes 
each time, until finally he is close enough 
to meet his fate, and an unerring thrust of 
the harpoon finishes his gallant career. This 
is the first mako of the season, and three 
cheers from the other launches, which have 
grouped close to watch the finish, suitably 
concludes an interesting and exciting inci- 
dent. 


of Angling 


A. D. Temple 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is a far call to 
tell of all the charms of fishing. They are 
too varied. Beginning with the bare-footed 
urchin in shirt sleeves, rolled-up breeches 
and ragged straw hat, fishing for “sunnies” 
on the old mill dam with an apprehensive 
glance’ over his shoulder now and then in 
fear that the “Old Man” may catch him 
playing hooky to—say, for example, a deep- 
sea fisherman in a power boat fighting a 300- 
pound swordfish with light tackle off Cata- 
lina Island. 

To one and all of fishing enthusiasts with 
sporting blood in their veins, be it the boy 
with his pin hook, the high-brow fly fisher 
with 
weight in gold, or the sword fish and tuna 
angler with his comparatively heavy rod and 
a quarter of a mile of line on his reel, there 
is one charm that all recognize—it is the 
electric thrill that shoots thru wrist, forearm 
and shoulder to heart and brain at the sharp 
tug and tautening line that tells them that a 
fish is hooked. Then comes the struggle 


his split bamboo wand, costing its‘ 


twixt fish and fisherman, the joy and tri- 
umph as he is landed, or speculation and 
strong language if the “big one” with a deft 
flop of his tail and a twist escapes to, per- 
haps, be caught another day. 

Bait casting with artificial lures is by far 
the most popular way of fishing for game 
fish by sportsmen thruout the United States. 
It lures him from his dusty office to the pine- 
encircled lakes of the north with their 
crystal, ice-cold depths, to the rivers of 
Texas and the lakes of Florida. To slug- 
gish, lily pad covered sloughs, or sparkling 
spring branches that now form long, deep 
pools and anon a foaming, rushing rapid, 
with the fish lurking at its foot. There is 
sport for him everywhere. 

The casting outfit is cheap, or expensive, 
according to one’s views and bank balance, 
but whatever the price of deadly effective- 
ness, the semi-civilized fisherman (from a 
sportsman’s viewpoint) with a two-bit cane 
pole 15 or 20 feet in length, as many feet of 
stout chalk-line and a wooden, 15 hook, 


minnow on the end of it, can and does catch 
fish. Yes, lots of °em! His more advanced 
brother uses a short casting rod with 4 
quadruple reel, but with the same 15 hook 
contraption on the end of his line, reaching 
over more water in his 30 to 100-foot casts 
and getting more strikes, but losing half the 
sport that is his by right, due to the paralyz- 
ing effect on a bass’ fighting qualities after 
being hooked in head, ribs and tail, by his 
rush at the deceptive multi-hooked minnow. 
Only the largest and heaviest fish from three 
pounds up can put up a soul-stirring fight 
when hooked on such a bait. 

For years the writer swore by a lure that 
was a “killer.” It only had a half dozen 
hooks, and left nothing to be asked as a 
fish getter, but only the big ones gave any 
added excitement in landing them after the 
sport of seeing them strike was over—but 
he knew no better and was content. All was 
peace and quietness until a fishing crank 
from the North, thru the columns of Out. 
door Life, wrote an article condemning in 
most scathing terms the use of gang hooks 
in bait casting. 

Were we indignant? You bet yer life! 
Our insinuations as to his knowledge of mat- 
ters piscatory were almost libelous. Then 
he came back at us and chewed us up, spit- 
ting out our mangled remains on the ground. 
Our Big Bertha typewriter got hot journals 
as we crushingly refuted his single hook 
arguments consigning him to outer darkness. 
This battle of the typewriters was carried on 
at about 2,000 miles range, with long inter- 
vals between shots, until a writer on Outdoor 
Life stepped in between as mediator, arrang- 
ing an armistice. The conditions were that 
this Foss person—“Al Foss” is the name he 
gives as his personal property, was to take 
our order for one of his baits with a single 
hook, and that we were not to throw it out 
of the window with violence, but were to 
try to catch fish with it. 

We looked at it incredulously, then went 
down to the banks of the Rio Grande to see 
how it would shoot. It shot a long line, all 
right; at the third cast it caught in the top 
of a thorny bush that had drifted down- 
stream and lodged just out of sight under 
the muddy current. The bait was almost 
weedless, but that bush “got its goat,” and 
we had to swim out to release it. 

Satisfied so far, we started for a place 
some fifteen miles away, where in spite of 
Ford flivver fish hogs, nets and dynamite, 
there are still a few bass left. At the first 
creek crossing where we hadn’t seen a bass 
in ten years, and didn’t believe there were 
any, we halted and put our tackle together. 
It was such an ideal spot for casting, altho 
fishless. The first cast there was “nothin’ 
doin’.” The second—Wow! Plop! He was 
hooked, and fighting mad; he gave us a run 
for our money before he came to the net, 
as the little bait was inside his mouth and 
didn’t hamper his movements. This was 
only a one-pound fish, but his companion, 8 
half pound heavier, struck after a few more 
casts, and did himself credit by his gamey 
struggle for liberty that made the old blood 
run thru our veins again as swiftly as it was 
wont to do when we were forty years 
younger. 

At night we came back with a fair string 
of bass. We felt humbled and ready to ac: 
knowledge that the “shimmy” was goo 
medicine. In fact, it is a “sporty bait” for 
sportsmen, is practically weedless and the 
most satisfactory under-water bait that 
have ever used. I use it with a 14-pound 
test line. With our heavier line of 24-pound 
test it didn’t work quite so well. 





Mexico. A. D. Tempe. 
HE DOES 
“Do you believe in the beneficial effects of 
laughter?” 


“I certainly do. If I can get a man to 
laughing I can nearly always borrew $°. 
from him.”—Denver Times. 
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Bass! 41 pounds of ‘em 
on a Surf-Oreno 


—— and after about one hour and thirty minutes of fishing, using 

Sous Bend Reels and the Surf-Oreno we netted what you see in the 

picture. The smallest bass is three pounds—the largest is nine and 

three-quarters. We had about ten more in the well that we did not 
string. ° 

(Extract of letter received July 13th—name and address on application.) 


INETY minutes—seven bronze-backs—and a total of forty-one 


pounds of fish, is mighty good evidence that the Surf-Oreno, with 
South Bend Reel is a combination hard to beat. 


And the Surf-Oreno is but one of the famous family of South Bend Oreno 
baits, suitable for bass and other game-fishing. There's the Bass-Oreno 
the Babe-Oreno, the Musk-Oreno, the Troll-Oreno, the Tarp-Oreno, the 
frout-Oreno, the Fly-Oreno and others—everyone a tried and proven 
fish-getter. 

At the side here, is shown the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel, the reel with the farm 
anti-back-lash feature which enables one to cast without back-lash, snarl or tang 
Needs no thumbing. Guaranteed without time limitation. 














The Surf-Oreno, is the ideai top-water bait that ““makes ‘em hit™ on the surface. Th 
spinners cut the water edge creating a churning noise and action most alluring to tl 
big ones. Also proven a wonder for night fishing. 13 standard color The M 
Surf-Oreno, smaller in size, has the same action. 
Midget 
Surf-Oreno The Weedless Buck-tail Spinner can be used for bass and other game fish in tl 
: No. 962 or lily pads. A mighty effective fish-getter especially when used with a pork r 
A Send “ng stal for *“The Days of Real Sport,”* the book which anglers the countr 
SA electior Shows complete variety of South Bend Quality Ta e Gives valualt 
3 4 Sent F RE E Write today. 
4 
. South Bend Quality Tackle known by the oval trade-mark on golden-rod-yellou Les 
3 . 
1G: 
1 ; 
4 4 + 
a 9215 High Street — South Bend, Ind. ie | 
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Cat Fishing De Luxe 


“Jack” Maxwell 


Once upon a time someone made the re- 
mark that “It’s not ‘all of fishing to fish,” 
and I’m constrained to believe that he knew 
exactly what he was talking about. 

The angling game is often just what a 
fellow wishes to make it, depending largely 
on the individual personality of the partici- 
pant, as some fish for one thing and some 
for another—it being simply a case of what 
kind of bait we are using and the frame of 
mind we happen to be in at this particular 
time and place. 

To my way of thinking, it’s the joy of get- 
ting out and getting close to Nature, and 
engaging in some form of clean, healthful 
recreation that calls many of us forth for a 
day’s fishing. And whether we use the meek 
and lowly worm or the latest artificial crea- 
tion, our degree of pleasure is very much 
the same; provided, of course, we are satis- 
fied with our particular form of angling. 





thruout the month of February. Plum trees 
were in bloom and some few flowers were 
sticking up their little faces toward the sky, 
wondering if Mother Nature hadn’t over- 
looked a bet in her weather program. This 
was quite conducive to fishing thoughts, and 
a large number of the inhabitants got out 
their “poles,” hunted up the old grubbing- 
hoe, pick or shovel and proceeded to culti- 
vate the soil in the hope of securing a mess 
of angleworms, while some of the less vigor- 
ous souls turned their hands to the making 
of the famous “dough-bait”—a very tooth- 
some morsel for Ma and Pa Carp and the 
unmarried children. Of course, “dough- 
bait” is good for the married ones also, but 
I’m déaling with the folks at home, not the 
entire neighborhood. 

This aforesaid bait is composed of some 
corn-meal and more cotton; the more cotton 
you put in the mixture, more readily does 





THE AUTHOR ON ONE OF HIS TRIPS 


What we don’t know causes no worry—and 
the man or woman who is quietly feeding 
angleworms to some unsuspecting perch, or 
offering a goodly hupk of liver to a hungry 
catfish, to my way of thinking, is having, as 
the old fellow said, “A right smart bit of 
fun,” for it’s all fishing, and I have the ut- 
most respect for either of them. They can 
be just as much of a sportsman as the most 
up-to-date bait-caster or fly-fisher. 

[ have seen negroes become just as ex- 
cited over landing a ten-inch mud-cat as any 
fly-fisherman ever dared be. Just what gives 
the colored brother the awful thrill or oozes 
the “jazz” into his system, I have never been 
able to figure out, unless it’s the fact being 
absolutely satisfied with his immediate sur- 
roundings, the element of sport and the an- 
ticipation of “stinkin’” up Dinah’s skillet— 
for believe me, Mr. Catfish can come too 
near playing both -nds against the middle 
for me to have any friendly doings with him. 

I do quite a bit of fishing, first and last, 
using anything from the meek and lowly 
“wum” to the latest “bass-bug”; and am 
perfectly willing to roll dough for the carp 
family or dig up three acres of ground in 
the month of August for the perch. But 
when it comes to feeding catfish and re- 
moving hooks from away down in their little 
bellies, I’m done took out; if the other fel- 
low wishes to play hide and seek with their 
little finger slicers, it’s perfectly all O.K. 
with me, for, as before stated, “It’s not all 
of fishing to fish.” 

One of my keenest joys pertaining to the 
angling game is to listen to the conversa- 
tion and watch the preparation of my neigh- 
bors in the early spring-time getting ready 
to go fishin’. 

The fishing fever arose extra early during 
the season of 1921, as we had a very mild 
winter, with many warm days scattered along 


digestion take place after reaching the stom- 
ach of the fish. The idea is to make it as 
easy as possible on the carp family; and, 
cotton being light, it doesn’t lie heavy on 
the stomach. When I was a little shaver 
they used to tell me that certain articles of 
food—especialiy those I most wanted— 
would kinder weight my “tummy” down, and 
naturally early teachings at some time or 
other get their hooks into us, and at this 
late date I believe in going light, especially 
in fishing, tho my ideas may be wrong. 

In angling for catfish we use what is 
known as the wire-method, and here is how 
we pull it: Place a small piece of liver on 
a short length of ordinary baling wire, the 
afore-mentioned piece of wire being duly 
attached to the end of line farthest from the 
“pole.” In this method no cork or float is 
necessary, as we depend entirely on the 
sense of touch to tell when to jerk or wake 
up, for it’s not absolutely requisite that the 
angler remain awake all the time—which 
makes it a very pleasant form of recreation. 
The first intimation that the angler has of 
anything doing is a slow movement of the 
line, brought about by the fish backing up 
with a sort of a lateral twist to the left, get- 
ting ready to turn around and start for home 
and loved ones. 

After receiving this first “night-letter” or 
“day message,” the angler remains perfectly 
quiet for an indefinite period—say for three 
or four minutes standard time—as this gives 
the fish sufficient time to decide whether or 
not he is going to swallow the liver and 
baling wire. After assuring one’s self that 
the fish has really and truly swallowed the 
liver and iron combination, we then get 
ready for the next step, which is known as 
“tightening the string” or “taking up the 
slack,” it being accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner: We take the “pole” firmly in 





both hands, and with a slow upward move 
ment tighten the twine until we feel a sligh 
tug on the fartherest end of same, ou 
toward the deep water. If the resistanc: 
continues, we are led to believe that every 
thing is “Jake” and proceed to “pull for the 
shore,” while the congregation stands. 

Should there be a lack of tension or ; 
looseness of the line, we will have it all t 
do over again. But if everything holds fast 
we continue homeward bound—and all s 
far is well. But we must not forget to use 
extreme caution, as right now we are at the 
critical moment in cat-fishing, wherein we 
employ what is locally known as the “wire 
method.” If the twine holds until we can 
look the fish right square in the eye, we are 
in position to take the next step, known as 
the “transfer” or “meet me at the water's 
edge,” depending on the behavior of the 
fish. 

If the fish decides to return to. deep water 
to look after some unfinished business, give 
him line very grudgingly or freely, as you 
may think best; for just now we are not 
supposed to know exactly what the fish has 
on his mind, he not being familiar with 
wireless telegraphy, tho he may have a small 
bit of the rural gate-fastener in his stomach. 
Now would be a delightful time to stop hos- 
tilities and light your pipe or take a nap, 
as there is no occasion to rush the fish, for 








The secret of success lies in em- 
bracing every opportunity for seeking 
high and right ends, and in never for- 
getting that golden catechism of do- 
ing your duty in that station in life 
which it shall please God to call you. 
—Wellington. 




















in this method of angling time is no object. 
So why hurry? 

In case all the afore-mentioned doesn’t 
happen, you will soon be ready to land and 
creel your fish, and you do it in this man- 
ner: First invite him out to the land; if he 
comes willingly, all well and good, but 
should the fish hesitate or seem reluctant 
about saying good-bye to old friends and 
places of bygone days, just exert a little 
pull on the guy line and cluck to him like 
you would old “Beck,” after having released 
the point of your double-shovel plow from 
the anatomy of a stump down in the new- 
ground corn patch, after the handles of the 
above-mentioned soil disturber has almost 
penetrated the outer wall of your abdomen. 

If the fish accepts your invitation without 
too much coaxing, and in due time reaches 
the shore line, let him or her, as the case 
may be, swim quietly out onto the land and 
lie down on his left side, with face turned 
toward the sun. Then place your heel a 
little behind his right ear, at the same time 
keeping a firm hold on your pipe and “pole.” 
After he has ceased to struggle, lay down 
your pipe, placing same in a safe place 
probably in the water—and take a firm hold 
on the line with both hands, at the same 
time looking your fish directly in the left 
eye—not the right—and begin very slowly 
withdrawing the wire. 

By keeping the proper tension on your 
line and a continuous pressure with your 
heel, you will, after a few minutes, notice a 
bulging or protrusion of the right eye, 
brough about by high blood pressure and 
fast living; but even under these unfavor- 
able conditions don’t relax your vigilance 
Persevere and you will soon be rewarded 
by seeing the wire come slowly from b-- 
tween the cruel jaws of your fish, leaving 
the liver intact further down in the gooz ¢ 
of your captive. 

Then, and then only will you realize tht 
“It’s not all of fishing to fish,” and und:r- 
stand the full and complete meaning of t '¢ 
term “Cat-fishing de luxe.” 
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| The Kodak and Close-ups 


_ No film reel is complete now-a-days without close-ups. Neither 
i is the story of the hunting or fishing trip. 
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| The judge, with a week’s growth of beard and a pipe in his mouth; 
the doctor, minus his professional air and relaxing in his flannel shirt; 
Bob and Jim and Joe, with sunburned faces and their “‘slept-in” clothes— 
all are stars in the cast of your vacation story, worthy of close-ups for 
- .. your album and theirs. 


And such pictures are easy with your Kodak, plus a seventy-five 
cent Kodak Portrait Attachment, which is simply a supplementary 
lens instantly slipped over the other when you wish to make a portrait 
instead of a view. All Kodak dealers’. 











EKastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 7/e Kodak City 
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Fishing for Calico 


Outdoor Life, August, 1921 


Bass and Crappie 


O. W. Smith 


There are two humble members of the 
sunfish family regarding which there is con- 
siderable confusion and misunderstanding, 
largely because it is not generally known 
among fishermen that they are two fishes 
and because the names are applied to either 
indiscriminately. To illustrate, not half of 
my readers ever heard of a calico bass, but 
have caught crappie, or croppie, strawberry 
bass or silver bass, big-fin bass or Lake Erie 
bass, and so on to the end of a long list of 
names. 


assertion—“‘it is beautiful 
fish.” 

The crappie greatly resembles the calico, 
but is not quite so deep nor rebust as that 
fish. The mouth is somewhat larger, and 
the nose more projecting because of the 
sinking-in below the eye. The eye is a little 
larger and the membrane of the jaws thin 
and transparent, hence that well-known 
name, “tin-mouth.” Once be certain of the 
two fish, and see them together, and you 
can quickly distinguish them. Let me tell 


a wonderfully 














FROM THE SHORE. 


Somewhat loosely speaking, the calico bass 
is the northern form, while the crappie is 
the southern, tho the natural ranges of the 
fish overlap, a condition which has been 
made worse thru the operations of the fish- 
culturists, the crappie lending itself admir- 
ably to artificial propogation. Nowadays 
one may, especially in the range of the 
northern fish, take both varieties from the 
same water. More than once I have caught 
a calico bass upon my hook, to be followed 
immediately by a crappie, then going back 
to calico bass. As I have already said, both 
fish belong to the sunfish family, to which 
both the lordly black basses belong, tho to 
a different genius—Pomoxis; the northern 
fish, the one I am calling calico bass, being 
scientifically dubbed Pomoxis  sparoides, 
while the more southern fish, the crappie, is 
known to savants as Pomoxis annularis. 
Probably the “sir name,” so to speak, was 
given to the calico bass because of a fancied 
resemblance to the fish family of Sparidae 
(sheepheads), tho far-fetched; while the 
southern fish received the name of annularis, 
“having rings,” because of the gold ring 
around the iris of the eye, which, however, 
is not the usual story. 

At first sight the untrained observer would 
say the two fish looked exactly alike, but 
to the eye of the practised observer there 
are little differences which are very pro- 
nounced. The calico bass, called in some 
sections strawberry bass, in general form re- 
sembles the sunfishes, but is possessed of a 
thinner body and longer head than the other 
sunfishes, with larger fins. It grows usually 
to a length of 8 or 10 inches, and a weight 
of from % to 1 pound, tho once in a blue 
moon a specimen a foot long is taken with 
a weight of something like 2 or 3 pounds; 
needless to add, a 3-pound calico bass is a 
“whale.” The general color is a bright olive 
green, with silvery reflections, darker on the 
back and lighter on the belly. It is covered 
with dark spots or splashes—“strawberries,” 
“chincapins,” so two of its many names. 
From this brief description it is seen—and 
those familiar with the fish will back up the 


Photo by O. W.S. 


you how you can always be sure as to 
whether a given capture is a crappie or a 
calico. If the former, it will have six spines 
in the dorsal fin, while if the latter there 
will be seven. Just remember that one fact, 
then describe the fish. I think as a rule 
the crappie is not as dark colored as its 
close relative, nor does it possess such dark 
splashes; neither are they as large. So 
much for the description of the two fish; 
now for the fishing. 

I know there is a tendency on the part of 
some anglers to poke fun at these fish as 
“boys” fish,” and hardly worth the attention 
of grown-up anglers. I wish to inform you 
that on suitable tackle they will satisfy even 
the most particular of anglers. Of course, 
as a rule it is a bait fish, but it can be 
taken on artificial flies semi-occasionally, 
more of which in a moment. 


As to tackle, I hereby recommend the 
lightest of fly outfits. The rod should never 
weigh over 3 ounces—2 or 2% serving bet- 
ter. Then a light split-bamboo fly rod, 
single-action reel, enameled line and No. 5 
hook. A leader is not necessary for live-bai: 
fishing. If fishing in the wind, a light sinker 
will be required, but do not weight the line 
more than is absolutely necessary, otherwise 
you will not get the full advantage of the 
fish’s battle, and it puts up quite a struggle, 
I am here to inform you. As to baits, live 
shiner minnows are prime favorites, the next 
in point of value being earth-worms, “garden 
hackle” of ancient fame. Probably in the 
North more of the fish are taken on these 
baits than upon anything else, tho grass- 
hoppers are loved in the South, and deserve 
a greater following in the North. It is a 
pet theory of mine that any fish will put 
up a better fight on a “hopper than on any 
other variety of bait, probably because the 
grasshopper is essentially a surface bait, and 
any fish that bites on the surface, plays the 
game there. 

It will be noticed that I have said nothing 
about a float or “bobber,” and for the reason 
that anything of the sort interferes with the 
activity of the fish, so spoils the battle. Do 
not employ any variety of float, small or 
large, painted or just a common every-day 
cork. Give the little fish every chance in 
the world to play the game and you will not 
be disappointed. There is a place for a 
float, but it is not in strawberry-bass fishing. 
It will be noticed that I am treating the two 
fish as one, and insofar as fishing for them 
is concerned, they may be considered one; 
there is no difference in their biting, method 
of doing battle, or flavor, so far as I can see. 

Usually they will be found swimming 
about in schools, very much as do perch, 
and when once a school surrounds a fisher- 
man’s hook and begins to bite, the fun is 
fast and furious for a time, sometimes until 
the school has surrendered to the last speci- 
men. The battle at first starts out with con- 
siderable vim and vigor, and the uninitiated 
is tempted to believe that he is to have great 
sport; but the fish lacks the spirit, the eclat 
of its cousin the black bass, and all at once 
comes to the conclusion that the game is 
not worth the candle, surrendering abjectly. 
It is the sudden termination of the battle 
that is disappointing, and gives the angler 
a “gone” feeling—it promised so much and 
gave so little. Still, I want to say once 
more, on light tackle it is far from dis- 
appointing. I had rather take crappie than 
many a more noble fish. 

At times they will be seen playing near 
the surface and close in shore, little areas 
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WOMEN LIKE TO FISH FOR 


CROPPIE. Photo by O. W.S. 
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Wherever there are camp fires, wherever 
life in the open’s worth the living, or 
fishing’s worth the try, there is no one 
thing more necessary, more satisfying, or 
more convenient than 










Swift's Premium Bacon 


SLICED IN CARTONS 
Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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CanY You Stop Him? 


MARBLES 


GUN SIGHTS 
Make Deadly Aim Certain A 
PH EROCIOUS grizzly, frisky i 


squirrel, distant bull’s eye—that \ 
certainty of knowing you will hit comes ZR} 
with the use of Marble’s Sights. After 
trailing big game for hours you will probably get 
only one shot—you want that shot to count. 


Seasoned hunter, beginner—you’ll find Marble’s Sights 
exactly to your liking. Their use will instantly improve your Aa : Sheard 
shooting. There’s a fund of information on gun sights and y Gold Bead 
outing equipment in Marble’s catalog—postal brings a copy. iv p Front Sights ,& 

; Every hour in the open calls for Marble’s Safety Pocketand y Guaranteed to show up well in 
Camp Axes, Gun Rods and Cleaning Implements, Hunting dark timber—will never blur. Show the same color 
and Fish Knives, Fish Gaff, Waterproof Matchbox,Com- °/, on different colored objects. For 

passes, Auxiliary practically all rifles and revolvers. 

Cartridges and Shell Stand hard usage—very greatly im- 

Extractors. Sold by / prove the shooting. $1.65. 
nearly allstores—or- /// 
der direct by mail —_//, y Marble’s Improved Front Sight 
a ao —* find / ‘ Enables shooter to make accurate shots at any 
what you want. = // range without adjusting rear sight. Object 

, _aimed at can be seen under or over bead. Choice 
of \¢ or %-inch ivory or gold bead. $1.10. 


; Marble’s V-M Front Sight 
Y The ideal front sight to use with Marble’s Flexible Rear 


// Sight. Embodies a principle new to most shooters, but 
it gets results. Face and lining of aperture made of Pope’ s 
island gold—easy to see in any light and will not blur. $1.65. 


Marble’s Standard Front Sight 


Flexible \Z : “— mA high grade, dependable sight for all sporting rifles. The 
Rear Sight — x | ivory or gold bead instantly reflects the faintest ray of light 
: y and makes early dawn or twilight shots more certain. 
see hy val hows - ) Choice of ivory or gold bead, 6, %2 or % inch. $1.10, 


small game hunter or target Marble’s Adjustable Leaf Sight 


shooter. There is probably ne ; 
other sight as generally known Leaf is firmly held in position by spring 
or as highly endorsed. Can’t {of long flat part when either up or down— 
be injured by blows or shocks Vj can be instantly put in either position. 
—if struck it gives and flies When folded down it permits free use of peep 
back instantly. Two dif- 1f; i Li 
ferent discs furnished. and front sights. ist price, $1.25, 
State make, model and 
caliber, $4.00, ~ Marble’s Duplex Sight 
The only all-purpose sight adapted to every rifle’s use. \Yp-in. gold bead 
for target practice and game in ordinary light or on snow; %-in. white 
enamel bead for game in poor light. Two 
sights in one—each perfect. Made for 
Win. 1894; 25-35, 30-30 and 32 W.S.; Marlin 1893 (state caliber); 
Savage 1899, except Featherweights, 22 h. p. and *%Soo0 h.p. $1.65. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave. G <, GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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Keep Your 


Fs The clean gun is a sure gun—one that 
[4 Implements are needed by every gun owne 
; by rust or corrosion he can buy. Most 

dealers have Marble’s Equipment—f you 
can’t get what you want, order direct. 
M, Send for the Marble’s Catalog. 








: / - Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and 
removes all lead, rust or powder residue. Made of 
‘ sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally 
- : bent, spring tempered steel wire—may be attached to 
any standard rod. 60c. State caliber wanted. 


Shot Gun Cleaner 


BN Same construction as rifle cleaner. Guaranteed not 
/j¥ to injure bore. Exceedingly durable. Will keep your 
4 ~~ gun clean and prolong its life. $1.00, State gauge wanted. 


























e 
| Anti-Rust Ropes 
fs When saturated with oil they prevent 
rusting or pitting—perfect protection for 
any gun. One oiling lasts for years. 
For shotguns or rifles, 60c; for re- 











4 volvers, 30c. State 

yA % 7 gauge or caliber 
Pe: Has wanted. 

: Bh dy / MARBLE 





571 DELTA AVENUE 


















ARBLES Cleaning tenet 
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Gun Right 


will last for years. 
r—the best insurance against destruction 





Marble’s Cleaning 
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Field Cleaner 


Same construction as Rifle Cleaner—loop can be put 
over branch, weight dropped thru 
barrel, move gun back and forth. 
Gets all bad spots easily, quickly. f 
State caliber, $1.00. Shotgun Pull 
Thru—Same construction as Field l 
Cleaner—for all shotguns, $1.25. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose rod, 
fer it can be packed in a small 
space and when screwed together 
it’s as solid as a one-piece rod— 
can’t wobble, bend or break. Three 
brass sections, with two steel joints, 
steel swivel at its end. May be 
had in brass or steel, 26, 30 and 34 
inches long, $1.25. Give caliber 
and length desired. 


Nitro-Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep 
sportsmen’s equipment free from 
rust—it quickly dissolves the resi- 
due of all powders. A _ perfect lu- 
bricant, 2-0z. bottle, 35e3; 6-0z. can, 
65c. By mail 10c extra. Sample free. 


ARMS & MFG. CO. 


om GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
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of ripples on a glassy surface denoting their 
presence. I have seen such areas move 
across the surface of a quiet lake very much 
as the shadow of a cloud passes along. 
Once locate such a feeding, for I am in- 
clined to think that they are feeding rather 
than “playing,” and cast a "hopper among 
them and see what will happen. Better, 
attach a No. 12 fly, Royal Coachman, Silver 
Doctor, Brown Hackle, or almost any 
“counterfeit presentment” and cast; then 
watch out, for if you have any skill with the 
fly-rod whatever, you are due for a wonder- 
ful bit of sport. You will have to be quick 
on the strike and delicate with the feather- 
ing or you will tear out the hook. But what 
a satisfactory little fight they will put up! 

I remember once upon a time discovering 
a school “playing” close in shore, well along 
in the afternoon—indeed the dark shadows 
were reaching far out over the water. I 
began casting a tiny Black Gnat among 
them, and they began taking. Seemed as 
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Kipling expressed it of the trout “Jumping 
crazy for the fly.” Then I attached a leader 
with two droppers, and so had three flies, 
all black gnats. I did not succeed in get- 
ting three at once, but I did get two, and a 
pretty fight the brace put up. So I can 
only advise the reader to undertake the 
possibilities of fly-fishing for crappie when- 
ever the opportunity offers. I should always 
use a fine leader, for while not shy, the 
slapping of the line upon the water has a 
tendency to frighten them. 

In conclusion, a word about the fish in the 
pan. From muddy lakes the flesh manifests 
a taint from the bottom, a “muddy taste,” 
but soaking in salt water before cooking 
eradicates it to a great extent. The northern 
fish, from fairly clear water, is really a de- 
licious pan fish, to be excelled only by fresh 
yellow perch. Whether fried in bacon fat 
or rolled in cracker crumbs and fried in 
butter, as Walton said of the pike, “he is 
choicely good.” 


Florida’s Poorly Enforced Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just been 
reading the June issue of your most excel- 
lent magazine, and thought when in the 
midst of good things how an ugly thing 
looms up. I am a hunter first, a fisherman 
next, and enjoy fighting a five-pound bass as 
well as anyone; have followed all game and 
fish conservation talks with much interest. 

Now, all sportsmen “dig” up your June 
copy of Outdoor Life, turn to page 375, get 
out your “hanky” and notice closely in para- 
graph seven of quoted letter these words: 
“I sell all the bass I catch for 10 to 15 cents 
a pound.” Ye gods! The bass, a most noble 
fish, commercialized at 10 and 15 cents a 
pound. Do you, Mr. Fisherman, wonder I 
weep? To see the quail and partridge go 
and to be confronted by conditions like this. 
Florida is at present a fisherman’s “promised 
land,” but “how long, oh Lord, how long?” 

I have never bought a bass, trout, quail 
or partridge in my life. I have seen bass 
sell for a quarter. Every community has its 
commercial fishermen, who are equipped 
with nets, gaff, ’n everything. What do we 
face in the future? Will my bass tackle be 
laid on the shelf beside the picture of the 
bird dog? You fellows who hail a 5-pound 
bass as a giant in fished-out waters where 


it takes all summer to get one are facing 
what the fishermen of Florida will face. At 
present 3 to 5-pounders are common. But 
if the present bill to prohibit net fishing is 
not passed by our state legislature and not 
enforced, if passed, I think the hand-writing 
on the wall is plain. 

About a year ago in Dade City, Pasco 
County, Fla.,a local merchant gave $5 worth 
of merchandise for the largest bass brought 
in, and rarely a week passed that someone 
did not turn in a ten-pound fish. Winners 
usually ran from 12 to 14 pounds. Will our 
children listen in awe to the tale of our 
landing a ten-pound bass, or will the state 
wake up to its possibilities and allow them 
to see for themselves? In twenty years will 
the people speak about fish as I do about 
the quail and partridge of my boyhood state? 
As the Spanish here say, “Quien sabe?” 

In the past five years we have heard a lot 
about kinging of different kinds—king pins, 
four kings, foreign kings and other kings; 
and everyone says, “Who wants to be a 
king?” I for one do; as I understand it, a 
king’s authority is absolute. If so, and I 
were a king, I'd pass a few laws in regard 
to pot hunting and market fishing that would 
be king pins, and the first man (or woman) 
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HITTING THE: TRAIL. 
The angling editor and family on one of their annual trips. Photo by O. W. S. 


to break them would have their heads on 
the block. But, as they say in regard to 
other law breakers, there must be examples 
made, and me for it. But enough. Sports- 
men, think it over. 

Fla. C. R. HarpensurcH. 


MR. FOSS’S REPLY 


Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 29th ulto 
to the Outdoor Life Publishing Company 
has been forwarded to me for a reply, and 
I wish to say that I deplore as much as any- 
body the fact that Florida is so far behind 
other states in the protection of its fish and 
game. I have fished and hunted in Florida 
each winter for the past sixteen years and 
have a pretty thoro understanding of the 
attitude of the average Floridan regarding 
the conservation of fish and game. As far 
as I can see, there is little sentiment there 
for the protection of fish and game, and un- 
til the natives are made to understand that 
they are frittering away their greatest asset 
things will drift along until their woods are 
depleted of game and their waters of fish. 

I sincerely hope that a copy of the ad- 
vertisement, “The Conversion of Teenie 
Smith,” will fall into the hands of every 
man, woman and child in Florida, as it may 
be the means of waking them up to the 














Mountain Sonnet 
(By Hunter Mutrorp) 


They stretch in lofty grandeur to the skies, 
With summits steeped in purity of snow. 
To them, free of the veiling mists below, 

Belongs the wonder which in distance lies; 

Upon their slopes wild fire flames and dies; 
Fierce lightning deals its devastating blow, 
And mighty tempests wrestle to and fro, 

Yet, ever green, unshaken, calm, they rise. 


Lord God, I pray that one day Thou wilt 
make 
Me as the mountains are, so firm, so fair, 
So moveless to rude force that seeks to shake ; 
That I may lift my head to the pure air, 
Beyond the haze of things that blot and 
blind, 
And see afar, with vision clear and kind. 











necessity of legislation that will stop the 
sale of game fish in the state. They, how- 
ever, now have laws against the selling of 
game, but one can often find on the menu 
cards such delicacies as “wild Indian lamb,” 
“woozy birds,” etc., in many of the Florida 
hotels. 

On the Chassahowitzka River, where Miss 
Smith lives, there is not even the semblance 
of living up to the game laws. Net fisher- 
men are often so thick in the river that a 
hook and line can hardly find a quiet place 
to fish in the main stream, especially when 
in quest of the salt water species- They 
will often take as many fish in one haul of 
their nets as the average angler would catch 
-3 a week, or even a month, with hook and 
ine. 

The fish traps are to my mind the worst 
of all, as I have seen as many as thirty or 
forty bass taken from one of these contriv- 
ances after being in the water twenty-four 
hours. These traps are illegal, but are used 
most extensively in many parts of Florida, 
and no effort made to stop them. Ladders 
or stands are built up over the water in 
many places where the “sportsmen” stand 
and shoot the bass when on their spawning 
beds. Some natives claim that if they were 
to protest against these outrages they would 
run the risk of having their houses burned, 
etc. 

Yours for fish and game protection, 

Ohio. Au Foss. 
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My Lindy Lou i 
Or My Greatest Catch | 


| I’ve angled for fun, and I’ve fished to 
| try and forget; I’ve angled at night, 
‘| and I’ve plugged “em by day; I’ve 
played ’em and caught ’em, and slipped 
| ’em the net, and I’ve caught ’em and 
‘| lost ’em, and give ’em away. 
{ ’ye waded the streams "neath the 
| glare of the sun, and I’ve worked from 
(|) the shore diamonded with dew. But 
| my greatest catch, in all my days of 
fun, was the day I landed my Lindy 
Lou. “Jack” MAXWELL. 











A Compliment De De Luxe 
Editor Outdoor Life:—To me Outdoor Life 


has more vim, vigor, vitality, power, speed, 
strength and durability than anything else 
in the magazine line today. The Arms and 
Ammunition Department, the Angling De- 
partment and the big game hunts are each 
alone worth my $2.50. I can find no words 
that fully express my loving of the “Sign 
Talks.” And right now I beg to suggesi 
that the first 100 of them have a dress suit 
in book form. 


Do I like it? Ab-so-lute-ly! My kindest 
thoughts attend you. 
Iowa. R. D. Prince. 


Einstein Theory as 
Applied to Fishing 


CCORDING to the Einstein theory of 
a relativity, the Al. Foss Pork Rind Min- 
nows are by far the best artificial fish lures 
now on the market. 
If you don’t believe it, just get his formula 
and figure it out for yourself. 
Aside from this you will find that it 
handles nicely in most any kind of weeds; 
rarely picking up any—that with its single 
hook riding upright and protected by the 
pork rind strip beneath, it is almost im- 
possible to catch it on a snag—also that it 
- plenty heavy enough to cast successfully, 
‘ill not large ‘enough to frighten the fish 
vhen it drops on the water. 
You will also find that its action comes 
‘arer to simulating the action of a live 
innow than any other lure. 
You will also find that there is little or 
| danger of having your eyes pulled out or 
lierwise maimed or disfigured as with other 
res, and that if used with the right kind of 
kle and a slight degree of skill that they 
> the lures that “Bring home the bacon.” 
it is not claimed that merely having them 
your tackle box will cause fish to climb 
» your boat and dig for them like a dog 
a bone—they must be used to get results. 
Ve would prefer to sell you thru your 
ler, but if he is suffering from sleeping 
<ness, send for circular and we will sup- 
you direct—Al. Foss, 1712 Columbus 
id, Cleveland, O. Adv 





TheBURCH 


AUTO BED ANDTENT: 


WE ARE MAKING PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
OF THE BURCH AUTO BED 
AND AUTO TOURISTS TENTS 


In Spite of the Terrible and Historic Flood which on the Night 
of June 3rd, Swept Thru the Business District of Pueblo, Al- 
most Totally Ruining Same, and Sweeping Away About 700 
Residences, with Large Loss of Life. 
Tho deluged with about 12 feet of swift water and bombarded with box cars, 
bridge timbers and logs, our factory building came thru without serious or 
permanent damage. As most machinery was on upper floors, we are going 
right ahead producing the great line of Auto Beds, Auto Tourists Tents 
and General Camp Equipment which has made Pueblo famous. We sell 
direct to users where we have no dealers. 


Our supply of catalogs was undamaged and you should write for one, so as 
to get yourself the comfort, convenience and pleasure of BURCH OUTING 
EQUIPMENT. 


Our Bed and Tent fold into very compact bags, easily carried on auto 
running boards, and yet bed is full size and tent very roomy. Tent sets to 
car, or independent, so you can use car without disturbing tent. 


Write for the Catalog No. 50 Today 
and we will send FREE also a 25c souvenir folder of Pueblo flood pictures 


THE F. J. BURCH MFG. CO. 


BURCH BUILDING PUEBLO, COLO. 
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The Angler’s Fireside 








Letter No. 741—Two Big ‘“Bull-Trout” 

Editor Angling Department:—Here you have 
the picture of two goodly bull trout taken from 
the Flathead River in Northwestern Montana. 
Tiey weighed, respectively, when dressed, 12 
and 16 pounds. They were caught on a white 
woed minnow. I could tell a pretty good story 
abour their capture, but story-telling is not in 
my line.—‘‘Denny,” Mont. 








12 AND 16 LBS. DRESSED 


BULL TROUT, 

Answer.—I presume by “bull-trout’”’ you mean 
Dolly Varden, the Salvelinus parkei of the books. 
I have never ‘caught a Dolly, and therefore have 
it to look forward to. As you know, it belongs 
in the same group with our eastern red-spotted 
and is a close relative of the Great Lakes 


trout, 

fish, the commercial “lake trout.’”’ Should think 
you could “tell a story” about its capture. 
Some fish, if anyone asks me.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 7142—Waterproofing Clothes 


Editor Angling Department :—Letter No. 690, 
February Outdoor Life, asks for a method of 

waterproofing: woolen cloth. I enclose a receipt 
I got from ‘Outing’? a number of years ago, 
and have used on woolen caps, shirts and gloves. 
It acts like the process used on woolen over- 
coats. This is the formula: 

“Three ounces of anhydrous lanolin to a gal- 
lon of gasoline.” Soak ‘the garments for five or 
ten minutes, then wring out—not too dry—and 
in drying it is necessary to stretch the garment 
as is usual in drying woolen. The lanolin can 
be bought from any drug store—H. McC., IIl. 


Answer.—I have never experimented with 
waterproofing woolens, being a wearer of Dux- 
bak whenever garbed with coat and all the rest. 
Honestly, when fishing, it is better to go so 
prey with warm woolen underwear, that you 
can go in all over if you wish so to do. (Some- 
times we “go in all over’? even when we try to 
keep dry.) I am sure the readers of “The Fire- 
side” will be glad for your formula, and I thank 
you for it. Let me utter a caution regarding 
the handling of this mixture, for gasoline is al- 
ways gasoline and never to be handled care- 
lessly. Keep away from fire and be sure your 
pipe is out. Don’t “monkey” with this stuff 
unless you can hag careful, and don’t try it in 
the hcuse.—O. W.S 


Letter No. 7483—A Bass Fan Offers Suggestions 

Editor Angling Department :—Just finished 
reading your book this morning, and cannot re- 
frain from telling you how much I enjoyed it. 
I was very much interested in what you said 
about white and red plugs. Last summer, in 
four days’ fishing on Lake Nemekagan I used 
nothing but red and white and caught more wall- 
eyes and pike than anyone else in the party. 
Down at Delta, later in the season, I found that 
a No. 6 Skinner spoon was the best lure, altho 
I caught a four-pound bass on a red- headed 
woodpecker bait. A few years back T used to 
fish a little lake a few miles from Melon. This 
lake had a bog all around it with deep water, 
muddy bottom, and here and there a few lily 
pads. We used to cast from the shore and 
c aught some nice bass. Our best bait there was 
a “Yellow Kid,” a lure that seems to have dis- 
apneared from the market. I notice that you 
call the spoons that have the hook attached or 


soldered to the spoon ‘‘wobblers.’”’ The old 
fishermen on the Flambeau waters used a spoon, 
very long, with one large hook attached to it 
that they called a “skittering spoon.’ This 
seems to be a good name for it. There is one 
accessory you did not mention that I have found 
to save a good deal of time and prevent much 
cussing when one gets a bad back-lash, and that 
is an ordinary button hook. With the ordinary 
reel it is pretty hard to get to the tangle unless 
the reel be taken apart, and here is where_the 
hook comes in handy. Some book yours. It is 
a book one will want to hand down to one’s 
fisherman one and grandsons, and taken good 
care of. —C. E. H., Wisconsin. 

Answer. wal: that letter would not make an 
author happy he would be a thick-hided cuss 
indeed. One is always glad to have his opinions 
agreed with; there is only one thing better: to 
be disputed. Still red and white stands with me, 
and all the king’s men and all the king’s | horses, 
etc. That spoon is a “skittering spoon,’’ which 
is the good old English name for it. ‘‘Wobbler” 
by rights belongs to but one lure and one firm. 
Those spoons came to me marked ‘wobblers,”’ 
but I believe the name has been surrendered 
now. Should be applied to but one “plug,” and 
that a dandy. Such letters makes one eager to 
get out and forget book writing and just cast, 
ard cast, and cast.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 744 Fishing on the Missouri River 
(A further reply to F. M. <. Letter No. 678, 
January issue.—O. W. S.) 

The Missouri River (in <has Missouri Slope 
country) at its best is not a game fish river, 
altho many fish of various species abound in its 
waters, and are .also taken by hook and line. 
One not acquainted with the peculiar antics of 
this stream should be cautious in venturing 
along its banks. It is by no means a secret 
that it is one of the most treacherous of streams, 
and to venture on it when the ‘June rise’ is on 
is almost suicide for the novice. At this time 
of the year the water is exceedingly high (caused 
by the thawing of the snow in the mountains), 
the banks are undercut and washed into the 
stream together with many large trees, drift- 
wood, etc., which travel submerged for great 
distances only to pop up at unexpected places 
for a breath of air as it seems, and therefore is 
not altogether pleasant. The high water lasts 
for about twenty days; when it recedes it leaves 
the clay banks soft and gummy, necessitating 
the wearing of rubber boots by the bank fisher- 

man. 

The fish most frequently caught are the cat, 
eel, buffalo, carp, pike, black bass, perch and 
“silver sides’; the latter, which are quite abun- 
dant during the summer months, will take the 
hook readily on fly or live bait. I do not know 
the correct name for this species; it is a white 
fish about eight inches long and shaped similar 
to a herring; large, toothed-mouth, large eyes 
and silvery scales. 

All the above fish I have caught at various 
times on hook and line, but as the water is 
muddy at all times, it cannot be termed angling; 
the strikes are far between. 

I have used various kinds of tackle, including 
the dry-fly, plugs, and spinners. Still fishing, 
using live minnows for bait, proved most suc- 
cessful. The fish seem to travel in schools. By 
setting a number of lines about six feet long, 
attached to the same length of pole and baited 
with minnows, one is sometimes successful in 
getting a fish on each line. The most favorable 
time for fishing is early in the morning or late 
in the evening, and one should always fish in 
what is called “the back-water’’; that is, a short 
distance below from where the main current or 
channel darts off in another direction; this 
creates a pool of quiet water where the fish 
move along the banks seeking food. Neither the 
carp or buffalo fish are used as food, their flesh 
being soft and without flavor. he eel is quite 
palatable in the late fall and winter. They are 
caught on a hook baited with live minnow and 
in traps. 

Fishing on the Missouri River here is like the 
fishing market. One must go at it in a deter- 
mined way to get them, and that spoils the 
sport.—J. A. P., N. Dak. 

Answer.—Strikes me, as I glance over your 
list of fish, that one might be worse situated 
than those unfortunate individuals (?) on the 
upper Mississippi. I have had unlimited and 
enjoyable sport with catfish and bullheads. By 
the way, did you know, scientifically speaking, 
a good many catfish are bullheads, and as many 
bullheads catfish? One cannot hope to convince 
the average fisherman of this fact; he knows; 
so I am not attempting to do that like Peg in 


‘“Peg-o’ My Heart.” “It is not an argument, 
just a statement.” Your “silver sides’ I pre- 
sume is a ‘“‘skip-jack,” sometimes called “blue 


herring.” Is, in fact, an alewife, a sub-family 
of herrings. I have had fun with them on 
Mississippi waters, using flies or grasshoppers, 


but the lightest of tackle. Not much in the pan, 
and oh, so filled with bones—and yet I have en- 
joyed them cooked too. Actually, it is not al- 
together important what we fish for, so long as 


we are provided with the tackle that will yield 

the utmost sport. Your set poles don’t appeal 

to me much. Give me one rod, reel and action. 
W.S. 





Letter No. 745—Trout Fly-Fishing and Length 
of Legal Trout 


Editor Angling Department :—Do you think I 
could use bait and plugs for trout in the streams 
of this locality while learning to cast flies? 
What do you think of the proposed Wisconsin 
9-inch limit for trout?—H. M. B., is. 


Answer.—In answer to your good letter of 
recent date relative to trout fly-fishing, I would 
say that there is no quick or easy way you can 
learn fly-fishing in our depleted waters, whatever 
may be true in the fish-full streams of the West. 
One can be a true sportsman using live bait, 
worms and grasshoppers, in season; but there is 
so much more sport in fishing with’ flies, and the 
returns are so much more satisfactory that I can 
but urge you to take it up. I learned the fly- 
game by just cutting out worms until I had 
conquered the art. I cannot tell you much about 
it in the compass of a single letter. I take it 
for granted that you possess “Trout ‘Lore,” 
which gives the cream of my knowledge along 
that line; if you do not own it, Outdoor Life 
will supply. Doubt that small plugs and spinners 
will prove very remunerative in the waters fished 


by you, tho they are good in larger and swift 
streams. As to contemplated change in size of 
legal trout, I am opposed to it. The 7-inch law 


is about right. A Q-inch fish is a good one. 
Of course, you know that a trout touched with 
the fingers, unless the hand is thoroly wet, and 
returned to the water is sure to die. If we had 
a 9-inch law, how many fish would be so killed, 
think you?—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 746—A Pike Lake in North Dakota 


Editor Angling Department :—We have a lake 
here which in its deepest spots runs from 50 to 
75 feet. In the middle, where the lake is widest, 
there is a sand-bar, and the water shoals to £ 
feet. In deep water off this bar we have taken 
many big wall-eyed pike and pickerel. Some- 
times we get good muskie; caught one weighing 
15 pounds. Have had hold of some big ones, 
deep down in the water. Caught glimpses of 
them, but broke away; must have been big 
muskie. Would like to know how to get those 
fellows.—A. W. L., Minn. 


Answer.—I have fished in the neighborhood 
of Fairmount; indeed, spent two years in the 
“Red River Valley,” fishing as far east in Minne- 
sota as Ten-Mile-Lake. I doubt very much that 
you have true muskellunge in that locality, tho 
you do have big pike. Pike run practically as 
large as muskellunge these days. Indeed, i 
not know but that there are better chances of 
securing a large pike than there is of securing 
a record muskellunge. If check and gill-cover 
is half-scaled—upper side only—you have a 
’lunge; while if cheeks are scaled all over, and 
only the upper half of gill cover so decorated, 
you have a true pike—no matter what the size, 
you have a pike. Your wall-eyed pike, as you 


know, is not a pike, but a species of perch. 
Leave the pike off and call them just wall-eyes. 
Now to your fishing problem. would say: 


Still fish with live bait, using large minnows. 
Arrange your rig so that the bait, a 10-inch 
sucker, will just clear the bottom. Attach a 
float to the line. Hook your minnows thru the 
middle, below the back-bone. Fish early and 
late. A windy day (used to have lots of them 
out there twenty years ago) is ideal, especially 
if clouds are scudding across the sky. On such 
a day deeply trolled spoon should win. The 
best pike weather will not come until along in 
September and October. can see no reason 
why you should not win out. Re-read those 
chapters on pike fishing that run in Outdoor 
Life some time ago.— <o 


Letter No. 747—Up Stream or Down 


Editor . Angling Department:—Now we can 
put into practice the theories and facts gleaned 
from the Angling Department of Outdoor Life 
What a fund of priceless information it has been 
to this desciple of Walton! In the perusal of 
its columns I for one have gained a _ higher 
standard of sportsmanship and a greater rever- 
ence for nature and its children. Every issue 
brings new thoughts and theories for reflection 
on the part of the angler. Foremost in my 
mind is the eternal controversy between the up 
stream fishers and the down-streamers. 

Many forceful articles have been published or 
either side of the game, but to my way of rea 
soning a vital point has never, to my knowledge 
been touched. We all know, of course, th: 
trout lie with the head up-stream, facing thei: 
food supply, and that a larger percentage o 
strikes are hooked casting from a position below 
the denizen of the stream; but surely it is pos 
sible to cast up-stream while fishing the opposit: 
direction. Trout lying below a boulder or : 
log across the stream can be approached suc 
cessfully from above, wading or traversing th: 
bank, as the case may be. The angler of ordi 
nary skill can drop his fly from above over th 
obstruction, laying a loop of leader ahead o 
below, the line thus allowing the hook to floa 
point toward the quarry, and nine times out © 
ten_successfully hook him. 

For a day’s fishing it is better to start fron 
a point above, for the simple ‘Teason that durin 
the greater part of the day in the shaded sec 
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tions the trout will rise more readily than in the 
open places. It is almost useless to fish the 
meadows during the heat of a summer’s day, 
while in the timbered places the midday is ac- 
tually the best. I have more than once, starting 
n the morning, whipped my favorite stream up 

the head-waters, with indifferent success, but 
when journeying back in the evening over the 
same waters caught many a trout in pools that 
were seemingly fishless earlier in the day. Today 
| go to the same stream, leisurely make my way 
thru fields and wooded paths to the starting 
point, arriving there in the mid-forenoon and 
fishing slowly down-stream, find myself after sun- 
down at the car again, unfatigued, with a creel 
well stocked with speckled beauties taken from 
likely pools all along the route. Personally, I 
favor down-stream fishing with its many ad- 
vantages. 

This coming season I shall use the dry-fly ex- 
clusively, a long, tapered leader, single fly, and 
fast water or placid pool, lake or stream. 
expect to take many a “‘lunker’” from its native 
element. Eagerly the wife and I look forward 
to pleasant sojourns a-field with rod and reel and 
camera. Wishing you and the rest of the fra- 
ternity many a successful season, I draw this 
screed to a close.—L. O. T., Wash. 


Answer.—Let me say that I have your good 
letter, and appreciate it very much, and I am 
sure that our readers will be glad to read your 
contribution to the much-mooted subject. Per- 
sonally I prefer down-stream methods where 
down-stream methods are best—i. e., the streams 
much fished by me. I am not one who says 
others must do the same. I have fished heavy 
streams where working against the current was 
an impossibility. I go around on the bank, step 
in the water and fish up. Cannot just see how 
casting up is possible when standing in the 
stream, unless you work down backwards, tread- 
ing thru the water before you fish it. Where 
the conformation of the land demands it, I al- 
ways fish from the bank, working down-stream 
and fishing up. I have said, however, and it is 
so, there are waters better fished from above. 
There is no single best method. As to shade, 
well, my streams are so crooked that certain 
rortions are shaded at all times of the day. 
Stand in the sun and cast into the shade, is my 
way. Note what you say about having better 
luck fishing back in the afternoon; so would I 
on one stream I love, for the rise does not oc- 
cur until noon, but fishing up from noon on I 
can get more than I can fishing down during 
the same time. It is my custom in fly-fishing 
that stream to start where I expect to quit, fish 
down until noon, have lunch and fish back up 
to the car. So we are equal. I am working, 
experimenting and gathering notes on dry-fly 
fishing for trout, looking forward to producing 
a book on the question. Dry flies are “great 
stuff’ on my creek.—O. W. S. 





ENGLISH A LA BOSTON 


Boston Mother—Do you know Willie Bump? 

Little Son—Sure. I soaked that bone-headed 
shrimp on the beezer the last time I seen him. 

Boston Mother—What awful language! You 
should say: I soaked that bone-headed shrimp 
on the beezer the last time I saw him. 
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OREGON TROUT 


E. Stokdale and six rainbows caught on 
Santiam River, Ore. The third fish from 
measured 24 inches. (Compliments W. R. 
Masters. 
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HE KAMPKOOK< will double the pleasure and com- 
fort of your holiday picnics and camping trips. This 
two-burner stove is set up and going in a jiffy, gives 

a clean blue flame from motor gasoline or distillate. Wind 
proof, safe and handy to carry. Used by more than 100- 
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The Carbide Greatest Pike, Pickerel, 


BRILLIANT sanaiapnlthcni cota 
SEARCH LIGHT ever invented. 


—— ee Proved by Competition 


— — + = Bait the hook with minnow, fish 


lamp that has been ad- tongue or worms, and troll slowly. 


pi ae Made in Brass, Copper and 


Write for descriptive Nickel, 85c, 75c and 65c each 
Circular with prices. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. G. F. DAY 


529 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 748 Cooper St., | Watertown, N.Y. y 









































UMBRELLA Tents 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


ARE IDEAL OUTING TENTS 


for AUTO TOURISTS 





COMFORT CONVENIENCE 
NO GUYS - INSECT PROOF - 10 Oz. WATER TIGHT - COMPACT 
=~ LIGHT WEIGHT — AMPLE FLOOR SPACE AND HEAD ROOM 


MADE IN THREE SIZES 
AWNING MAY BE ATTACHED TO AUTO TOP 


Write for prices and FREE 
BOOK of Road Maps ‘Coto- 


vada and adjoining states) and 
Complete Camp Equipment. 
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Our Pistol and Revolver 


Danger 


By Cuas. Newton and Tue Epitor 


A Chicago man named Thompson offers $1,000 to any- 
one who will give a good reason why the revolver industry 
should be allowed to exist. If such a man had been dis- 
covered in Western frontier days he would most likely have 
had to give bond for $1,000 to prove that he was a safe 
person to be allowed to run at large. And what was true 
in the old days is more or less true today. We are in as 
great danger in this age from the city hold-up as ‘men ever 
were fifty years ago from the Indian and the desperado. 
But it is hard to drive that fact home to the modern re- 
formers, who seize at any opportunity to get their names 
in the newspapers thru advocating eccentric and freaky 
legislation. 

If it is necessary for us to arm our soldiers to scare off 
the international ruffan, then why should it not be just as 
wise for the. good citizen to arm against the individual 
hold-up? We can all agree on one thing: If every man 
carried a loaded pistol or revolver, and had another re- 
posing in his home for emergency, and the fact was uni- 
versally known, we would have no hold-ups, no robberies 
and no unlawful intrusions into the sacred precincts of the 
home. Just consider, fellow citizens, what a modern Utopia 
this would be under such a condition!—no fear of running 
into a thug at every dark corner; no apprehension of the 
safety of the wife and children during our absence from 
home; a full and complete enjoyment of life when freed 
of that ominous foreboding that some time someone might 
jump from a hiding place and make a sieve out of us. 

This Thompson gentleman is not the only one who is 
apt to fool the people—if we don’t look out—for there has 
been introduced in Congress a measure known as U. S. 
Senate Bill S. 1184, that would be as destructive to our 
liberties and our lives, if passed, as any piece of legisla- 
tion conceived since the time of Columbus. This bil! would 
prohibit the transportation, by mail, express or other 
method, of any pistol, revolver or similar arm (except those 
which at the time are in use in the Army and Navy) from 
one state or territory to another, the avowed intention of 
the bill being to suppress the sale of all pistols, revolvers 
and like arms. 

We appeal to each and every one of our readers to 
appoint himself immediately a committee of one to write 
to his senators at Washington protesting against the 
iniquities of this measure, and asking these men to vote 
against it. 

Charles Newton, our noted rifle authority, and a legal 
arbiter of sound standing, writes on the situation most com- 
prehensively and wisely in the following letter: 

“A man is walking along the street at night. A footpad 
meets him and desires to explore his pockets. Shall he 
make the attack or shall he not? This is the question in 
his mind. In the absence of weapons this question would 
be answered by either the relative size of the parties. 
Beyond this would come the opportunity for a stunning 
blow from the rear, thus neutralizing the possible physical 
powers of the victim. But with weapons permitted and 
commonly carried an important question arises—is he 
armed? As these men approach each other in the dark- 
ness, does not that footpad wish the Sullivan law were 
made tighter, enough so he knew the man was not armed? 
Of course the footpad is armed, as burglar tools are in 
common use among the profession; but there remains the 
possibility of, in case of prompt “covering” of the victim, 
a shot from the pocket from a concealed revolver. That 
right hand, carried so carelessly in the overcoat pocket, 
may even then be gripping the butt of a pistol ready to fire. 
Unless the Sullivan law is made more strict, the poor foot- 
pad must face that possibility of a shot from the pocket 
before he can rifle his victim’s pockets. Sure he wants a 
stricter pistol law. Are you with him? Do you vote with 
the burglar and the footpad for what they consider their 
advantage? 

“Every reputable citizen should have a pistol and should 
carry it. To do so would be the surest method of sup- 
pressing crimes of violence. 

“Everyone armed? Our streets walking arsenals? What 
a cry of horror goes up. Let us look into it. The ability 
to do damage does not mean that that ability will always 
be exercised. We are now discussing reputable citizens 
in the possession of pistols. We have already shown, and 


the police records daily corroborate us, that the criminal 
is not affected by the restrictive laws, so the only ones 
which can now be discussed are the law-abiding. 

“A single match may be used to start a conflagration 
which may destroy business blocks. Do we prevent the 
honest man from carrying matches? A sporting or mili- 
tary rifle or a sporting shotgun will kill far more surely 
than will a pistol under ordinary circumstances. Do we 
prohibit: honest men from possession or using them? 

“A branch bank in an outlying section is open, trans- 
acting business as usual. An automobile drives up, four 
men get out, leaving one in the car, the engine of which 
is left running. No uncommon sight. The four men enter 
the bank, cover the employes with pistols, rifle the safe, 
take the money out, jump into the car and speed away. 
It is mid-day, plenty of people on the streets, but none can 
interfere, as the gentlemen with the car have pistols, and 
possibly a disposition to use them in an emergency. The 
honest men must stand back and look on. The police 
officer to whom they should look for protection passed ten 
minutes ago and will not be back for an hour. 

“Change the scene to downtown, on a busy street in 
front of a jewelry store with a large display of diamonds. 
The man on the car keeps the crowd back with his pistol; 
the others break a window and grab what is in sight, or 
go inside and shoot the proprietor and take plenty of time 
to make a good clean-up. Hundreds of people are standing 
about, helpless, while the car rolls away. 

“Not an honest man on the street at either place had a 
pistol, thanks to the Sullivan law, which should be made 
even more strict, and thus to interfere simply means death. 

“Now, if it were a practice for honest men to carry 
pistols and to know the rudiments of their use, that chauf- 
feur would have dropped from a shot from the crowd as 
soon as it was realized what was going on, and his con- 
federates would not reach the car alive, and the car itself 
would have been disabled from shots thru the tires, radi- 
ator, etc., so it could not have carried anyone away. 

“Let us change the scene again to a little incident in 
American history. A bank at Northfield, Minn., was carry- 
ing a very heavy deposit account, due to the surrounding 
farmers having just received payment for their year’s crop 
of wheat. This was a well-known condition. A band of 
about fifteen men, led by Jesse James and including his 
brother, Frank James, Clell Miller, the three Younger 
brothers, the Dalton boys and others of the same stripe, 
all graduates of Quantrell’s civil war training school, all 
hardened desperadoes with an international reputation as 
bandits, all dead shots, tried out in the furnace of civil 
war, followed by open banditry, attempted to steal the 
money from that bank. They rode up to the door about 
noon, dismounted, left two men to hold the horses; the 
balance went inside, shot and killed the officials, gathered 
the money into bags and started out. 

“Just compare this incident with our modern branch 
bank robberies. Note the number and character of the 
men involved, then note what happened. 

“Across the street was a brick building, on the second 
floor of which was a dentist’s office. The dentist heard the 
shots when those in the bank were killed, looked out, saw 
the situation, and, for shame, had in his office a repeating 
sporting rifle and some ammunition. He opened fire, kill- 
ing or wounding the bandits who held the horses, then 
turned his rifle on those coming out the bank door with 
the loot. After he had dropped two or three they fell back 
for a moment, then rushed out and to their horses, and 
such as could mount did so and ran. But the little check 
which he gave them as they issued from the bank door was 
sufficient to give others time to come up, altho not time 
enough to go to the hardware store and purchase guns and 
ammunition. They had those handy. Pursuit was made, 
and of the whole band but four or five escaped, and the 
money was all recovered. Many were killed, others were 
wounded and captured in a pursuit which lasted for sixty 
miles and spent long terms in the penitentiary. Our recol- 
lection is that the only ones who got away were the two 
James boys and the Daltons. 

“Does not read like our automobile branch bank rob- 
beries at all, does it? Yet there were about fifteen men 
involved, and they were without doubt the most efficient 
fighting men in the United States at that time.” 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER VII 





Patterns for Duck ana ‘Trap 
Shooting 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


Patterns are very essential in duck or any 
other kind of wing shooting. Of course, 
game cannot be killed without being struck 
by more than one pellet, as a rule, but a 
wildfowl is a bird with a lot of vitality, and 
merely pricking him with a large number of 
shot will by no means insure a dead bird. 

In the fowl-shooting game we have always 
had two schools of marksmen, one of which 
elected to abide by density of pattern, while 
the other preferred to abide by the striking 
force of large shot, with their well-main- 
tained momentum. It is possible for either 
class to go to extremes. Much depends on 
the gun. No gun smaller than the 12-bore 
can be relied upon to do justice to No. 4 
shot, and that 12 must be a very close shoot- 
ing weapon. Up to 35 to 40 yards almost 
any kind of a gun and many sizes of shot 
can be depended upon to bring down ducks 
very regularly. It is only when the birds 
are beyond 40 yards and up to 60 that we 
have a real test of gun and load. 

The problem then becomes one of first 
hitting the duck, and second of hitting him 
with something that will kill. We will not 
pay much attention to small-bore guns in 
this chapter. A good 16 will kill ducks 
right along up to 40 yards, and a sharp- 
shooting 20 is nearly as good, but either of 
them is so markedly inferior to the 12, par- 
ticularly with factory ammunition, that we 
choose to consider as duck guns, not arms 
that might kill at long range, but those 
which certainly will if held true. The popu- 
lar duck gun of today is the 12-bore, and 
most attention will be paid to it and to its 
patterns, Let us again dwell upon the fact 
that the weapon we have in mind is one 
which will kill beyond forty yards. This 
being true, we will have to discard such 

ves of shot as cannot be made to retain a 


1—Fthaca 12-gauge, full choke, distance 
ls, 24-inch circle, load 1% ounces No. 5 








killing velocity up to the pattern possibili- 
ties of gun and load. What we mean to do 
is to attempt to balance pattern against 
penetration, attempting to retain the greatest 
practical amount of both. 

By way of shedding light on the subject 
of sustained velocity we'will here give the 
figures furnished by the Hercules Powder 
Company, as showing remaining velocities at 
different distances: 

Gun, 12-gauge, full choke; shell, Leader 254- 
inch; load, 3% drams of E. C. powder and 1% 
ounces of No. 4 chilled shot. Velocities are not 
the average over the cours but those which 


remained at any particular distance, the striking 
velocities for the yardage given. 


Distance Remaining Velocity 
* ft. 1462 
264 
40 “ 1159 
ae “ 1049 
so < 
100 “ 
a “ 710 
140 “ 590 
153 “ 492 


Ballistics of many other cartridges will be 
published later, and we are merely giving 
these here as calling attention to the rapidity 
with which shot loses velocity. As can be 
seen, No. 4 shot has a remaining velocity of 
1,049 feet at 20 yards, which has dropped 
off 710 feet at 40 yards, and to 492 feet at 
51 yards. If we grant these shot a velocity 
of 450 feet at sixty yards, and grant that this 
is the least velocity at which No. 4 shot wil! 
have sufficient striking force to kill, it mus! 
readily be admitted that smaller shot than 
4s will not kill at a range of 60 yards. In- 
deed, we should be inclined on the grounds 
of requisite penetration to reduce the range 
about 5 yards for each reduction in shot 
size. This would give us 60 yards for No. 
4s, 55 yards for 5s, 50 yards for 6s, 45 yards 
for 7s, and 40 yards for 744—the smallest 











No. 2—Ithaca 12-gauge, full choke, distance 
35 yards, 24-inch circle, load 1% ounces No. 6 
shot. 


size which should be used on ducks in any 
gun. . 

Now then, considering penetration alone, 
No. 4 shot should be used exclusively for 
duck shooting. Of course, we cannot con 
sider penetration without pattern, and then 
comes the question of whether we can obtain 
sufficient density of pattern with this size 
of shot. At 60 yards we can obtain sufficient 
density of pattern in a 10-bore with an ounce 
and a half of shot, but in very few 12 bores, 
except under some special system of load- 
ing, or a gun of extraordinary patterning 
possibilities. Some of Sweeley’s loads will 
do the trick, but they pattern around 90 per 
cent, and we might as well take it for 
granted that a 70 per cent gun will not kill 
as far with No. 4 shot as it will with No. 5. 

If a 12-bore gun has penetration enough 
to kill ducks at 55 yards, and at the same 
time will insure a sufficient number of pellets 
on the bird, No. 5 shot should be used in it 
exclusively. However, not every gun will 
show that kind of a pattern, and many will 
not throw a dense enough pattern for regu- 
lar work at fifty yards. The obvious thing 
then is to reduce the size of shet. No. 6 
shot still retains the penetration, and@ indeed 
No. 6 is a very effective and very popular 
size of shot for duck shooting im a 12-bore 
gun. Smaller sizes than six should not be 
necessary except the bore of the gun be re- 
duced or the choke im the 12 modified. 
Possible exception might be made for teal 
and small duck shooting. 

The substance of all this is that if it is 
desired to take fowl at longer ranges than 
55 yards, the gun should be of a larger bore 
than a 12 and carry more shot than an ounce 
and a quarter. Only the very exceptional 
12 will kill at 55 yards, either lacking pene- 
tration for that distanee or lacking pattern 





No. 3—Fox 12-gauge, full choke, distance 40 
vards, 30-inch circle, load 1% ounces No. 6 shot 
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or lacking both. Fifty yards is good long 
range for the average 12, and choice of shot 
should lie between 5s and 6s, whichever the 
gun handles best. One thing should be kept 
in mind. If it requires 3% drams of pow- 
der and 14 ounces of shot to afford the pat- 
tern and penetration, a lessened charge of 
powder and shot will and must reduce the 
range. The duck loads commonly used are 
effective up to 45 yards, and not any farther. 

Now we will take up the patterns as illus- 
trated. In No. 1 the load is 1% ounce of 
No. 5 shot taken at 35 yards. The powder 
charge was 3 drams, a quantity of powder 
better calculated to give pattern than pene- 
tration. The pattern shows that it would be 
good for at least 10 yards farther and prob- 
ably 15 yards farther. The penetration ought 
also to be sufficient for 50 yards, and we 
may consider this a safe 50-yard load not- 
withstanding the low charge of powder. 
Three drams will drive No. 5 shot at as high 
velocity at 50 yards as 3% drams will No. 6 
shot, and the pellets will, of course, have 
more striking force. If this pattern had 
been driven with 344 drams, however, the 
range would thereby have been extended a 
few yards. 

No. 2 is the same gun with No. 6 shot, 
and while no more pellets struck the fowl, 
as it happened, the general density is 
greater, and the pattern is safer to hit with. 
This is also a 3-dram load, and the range 
might be considered on that account to be 
restricted to 45 yards. The bird is supposed 
to be 20 inches long, the length of a long 
duck, as a pintail; the killing pattern is in 
about a 20-inch, as is true of No. 1. 

No. 3 is that of a gun which here dis- 
played a tendency to center its pattern. The 
distance is 40 yards, and a surplus of pellets 
struck the bird. That kind of pattern would 
have placed plenty of pellets on the mark 
at 50 yards. It is one of the kind of pat- 
terns which would kill at surprising dis- 
tances, provided the bird was always cen- 
tered, and the gun always made a similar 
pattern, which it would not. 

Just by way of proving that there is a 
vast difference between a range of 40 yards 
and one of 50, the pattern shown in No. 4 
was made with the same gun and load as 
pattern 3. It is a good pattern at that, and 
the bird should have been killed outright, 
but the thinning out of the pattern indicates 
what would happen were the range extended 
another ten yards. Much of this pattern 
thinning is due to increasing the range; 
some of it to the luck of the load, for No. 3 
would have placed more. pellets on that bird 
at 50 yards, but a lot of the reduced shot 
count is to be attributed to ineffective and 
deformed shot falling out of the pattern 
because they would not fly true. A fine 
check-up on the number of effective pellets 





No. 4—Same gun and same load as No. 3; 30- 
inch circle, distance 50 yards. 
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which a gun throws is to shoot it at 50 
yards, in a proportionate size of circle, 
whereupon it will be found that the arm has 
fallen off in pattern 10 or 15 percent—a 
fairly true measure of the deformed shot 
that got into the 40-yard pattern and failed 
to get into the 50-yard. Very few misshapen 
shot ever get into a 60-yard, 40-inch pattern, 
it is to be noted. 

No. 6 pattern is merely presented herewith 
as showing what a true long range gun 
ought to be. It was made with an English 
brass case gun, a sort of super 10-bore. This 
10-bore is probably near in size to a 9-gauge, 
and nearer to an 8-gauge in its load than to 
a normal 10. The English Bs are a good 
deal smaller than American Bs, about the 
size of our No. 2 shot. This size of pellet 
should retain a killing penetration up to 75 
yards, and the pattern would land on the 
bird pretty often. Very few men could be 
depended on to strike a single bird, passing 
at that distance, this from not knowing how 
much to lead him. Few men know how 
much to lead a duck at 60 yards, much less 
75, and none do who have not had a gun 
capable of killing at that range. This can 
be said, however, of killing ducks at 60 
yards. One such kill will do more toward 
putting a man on good terms with himself 
than six shots under 35 yards—all of which 
is submitted with the further statement that 
nine out of ten ducks are killed under 35 
yards. 

TRAP PATTERNS 

Nearly everybody has his own ideas of 
what a trap pattern should be. The one 
shown herewith, No. 5, is that of a full- 
choked gun at 30 yards. The number of 
shot in a square would indicate pretty well 
the pellets which would strike a clay bird. 
If it were caught by the center of the pat- 
tern the bird would surely be ground into 
fine dust. Nearly anywhere in the 20-inch 
circle the bird would be broken, but the real 
effective portion of the pattern is in a 12 or 
15-inch in the center. 

With this pattern the man who held as 
much as eight inches off center would break 
his bird, but he might slobber it—and eight 
inches is not much leeway, everything con- 
sidered, as wind, lead, elevation and me- 
chanical impossibility of holding dead center. 

Clay bird shooting has become so system- 
atized that 16-yard rise birds are caught 
with great regularity, just about so far from 
the trap. Neither is there any such great 
difference in time as might be expected with 
men of varying temperaments. A very fast 
shot will catch his bird at about 32 yards, 
and a very slow man will get his in 35, which 
is about all the difference. 

Your trap shot is a practical man. He 
wants a gun which will get all the birds he 
shoots at, get them with the greatest cer- 


No. 5—Full choked 12-gauge trap gun, 14% 
ounces No. 7% shot, distance 30 yards.  Illus- 
trating the necessity of centering the bird. Size 
of circle is 20 inches, and the killing pattern is 
in a 15-inch. Squares are 2 inches, representing 
the size of a clay bird. 


tainty and the least strain on himself. He 
doesn’t care anything about a long range 
arm, a hard-hitting weapon or a long range 
load. Three drams of powder is enough, 
but we suspect that were he allowed to put 
in more than an ounce and a quarter of 
shot, he might open up his bore a little and 
try the increased amount. 

An ounce and a quarter of No. 7% shot 
is just about the universal load. L. P. Smith 
of the Ithaca Gun Company suggests that a 
similar load of No. 8 shot, gun opened to a 
quarter choke, might be found still more 
effective for the 16-yard bird than the stand- 
ard load and the standard boring, which 
might be true. We will say that the aver 
age distance at which the bird is broken is 
33 yards. A full-choked gun of 12-gauge 
makes its killing spread in a 24-inch circle 
at 40 yards, and should not cover over a 
20-inch at 33 yards. Now, 300 pellets of 
No. 7% shot ought to so fill a 30-inch circle 
that a bird could not escape anywhere 
within that circle, provided the gun was 
bored with this object in view. However, 
the gun would not be a full choke, but pref- 
erably should be modified to about 55 per 
cent in the given circle at 40 yards. 

That evenly filled 30-inch circle at, say, 
35 yards, to be safe, is just what the trap 
shot needs, and with this sort of a gun he 
ought to break more birds at 35 yards and 
under than he could with a full-choked arm, 
this no matter how clever a shot he might 
be. A full-choked gun must be very well 
bored indeed to fill a 30-inch circle evenly, 
no tendency to shoot to center, at 40 yards, 
and at 33 yards it cannot be done. We 
would come pretty close to facts by the 
assertion that if the average trap shot who 
has learned to take his bird in time and 
uniformly, always under 35 yards, would re- 
duce the choke in his gun to 55 per cent, 
he would gain from three to five birds in 
the hundred. Long ago the crack live bird 
shots discovered this, shooting a quarter- 
choked first barrel and a modified or full- 
choked second, with all the shot the rules 
allowed. 

If, however, a man has reached such a 
class that he is frequently handicapped in 
yardage, another situation has to be faced. 
The man who often has to shoot from the 
20-yard line or farther needs his full-choked 
barrel, or at most not modified to less than 
65 per cent. He still needs a gun which 
will evenly fill the 30-inch circle, and if the 
bird is taken at 42 yards, only a full-choke 
will stay in the circle. Most men are a bit 


slower when sent back, in getting on, not 
being quite so familiar with that game, and 
the shooter, no matter if a quick man, can 
expect his bird to be out beyond the 40-yard 
mark if his handicap is 22 or 23 yards. 
Probably the wisest thing the top notcher 





No. 6—Pattern of an English 10-bore, br. ss 
case gun, distance 60 yards, 30-inch circle, lc .d 
5% drams, 2 ounces Bs, 98 pellets to the oun °, 
45 per cent in the 30-inch circle; pellets wo 4 
retain a killing velocity up to 100 yards; ¢ in 
full choke, and bored without chamber cone. 
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could do would be to have two barrels, one 
of them a 50 to 60 per cent gun for standard 
birds, and the other nearly a full-choke when 
he is sent back. 

We can fairly anticipate the time when 
clay-bird shooting will be made a little 
harder. Too many hundred straight scores 
are now being made, and the work has be- 
come too monotonous to be highly interest- 
ing. If conditions were such that 90 per 
cent would be a good score, we believe that 
the game would become more interesting, 
both to spectators and performers, with a 
better chance for the man who occasionally 
shoots well. 

A man in Idaho recently broke 18 birds 
in 25 birds thrown 60 yards, rise 30 yards. 
Another man broke 17 of the 25. This indi- 
cates to us that a 12-gauge gun has no 
chance to display its true quality when the 
rise is 16 yards. 


Multi-Ball Loads 


Remarks concerning results secured with sev- 
eral round balls in rifled arms which_ should 
prove of considerable interest just now to those 
who may live in districts where hold-ups are of 
frequent occurrence and cartridges better than 
regularly supplied for dealing with the bad-man 
under hold-up conditions would be welcomed for 
discouraging such undertakings by these rapidly 
increasing undesirables.) 

For several years the writer has been 
somewhat interested in several round balls 
when used in rifles and revolvers, as it has 
seemed that at times such cartridges might 
be worth considerably more, under hold-up 
conditions, than the single-ball cartridges. 
We know something of the results to be 
expected from buckshot when used in the 


Winchester shotguns for repelling night 
raiders under actual war conditions, for 


these were tried out by the Yanks in the 
great war and found about the most ef- 
fectual way of keeping the enemy at home 
at night. But one about his usual 
business in times of peace cannot have a 
repeating shotgun always in reach. No one 
under average conditions to be met with in 
times of peace will be liable to ex- 
perience a hold-up if found with a buckshot- 
charged shotgun under his arm, ready to be 
unlimbered, 
we will have to reserve the scatter 
gun with its loads of buckshot, which scat- 
ters death on all sides, when it is properly 
handled, and adopt an arm of less dimen- 
sions for every day use, and one that can be 
meealed, but which can be easily brought 
to use when the call “Hands up” is heard. 
it this arm, which will mean a Colt or 
nith & Wesson revolver, will be a much 
re effective weapon under usual hold-up 
nditions if charged with a suitable load 
powder and not less than three round 
ls. Under certain conditions, a repeating 
le with shells loaded with from three to 


j y 
going 


these 


ditions, 


f- 


round balls will be an arm that the 
riter would prefer if he simply had to 
lergo a hold-up experience, and while 


h an arm could be had only on rare occa- 
s, the value of such a combination would 


so great that we will briefly consider 
and the results which might be ex- | 


ted if actually brought into use. 
' begin with, it is well to keep in mind 
several round balls shot from a rifled 
give good penetration, and it is the 
er’s belief that from three to six of such 
id balls landing where intended would 
more effectual in stopping the hold-up 
re he had gotten well under way than 
usual one-ball load. And then, shooting 
riedly and often in the dark, these multi- 
loads, which spread somewhat, would 
more certain of catching our hold-up 
ewhere—I mean some one or more of 


so for such use, under such con- | 
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Won His TITtTe 
With THe Famous 





"FIELD" SHELL 


In the Olympic Matches at 
Antwerp, Belgium, in which eight 
countries competed for the 
World’s Championship title in 
Trap Shooting and in which each 
country had five representatives, 
Mr. Arie demonstrated his ability 
as a Marksman, and the Superior 
shooting qualities of his favorite 
shell, in a most decisive manner. 


SCORE 95x100 


Eight points better than the 
highest European contestant 


In England, where the Ameri- 
can team stopped off on its way 
to Belgium, the killing power of 
the ‘‘Field’’ Shell in Pigeon 
matches, won by the Americans, 
amazed the British sportsmen, 
and its finewadding and all-round 
Superiority was recognized and 
commented upon by the best 
English Ammunition Experts. 


The patternthat makes higher 
averages and longer runs possible 
in target shooting, and the smash 
which makes the clean kills on 
Pigeons, are highly developed 
features in the ‘‘Field”’ Shell that 
are recognized by trap shooters 
and hunters alike. 


“Perfect from Primer to Crimp” 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


East Alton, III. 
SEND FOR “FORTY POUNDS” 


Mention this Magazine 























Just say, “Il saw your ad in Outdoor Life 


the several round balls—and while he might 
not be left ready for the undertaker, he 
would often be found with the fight well 
taken out of his system. 

Round ball loads of from three to six balls 
to the cartridge have been mentioned. Now 
let us explain a bit concerning some of these 
loads and the arms in which they were used. 
Our first experience was with a .40-90 Win- 
chester single-shot rifle which had experi- 
enced all kinds of use and abuse, which 
meant that the rifling was badly pitted. In 
all the testing of the multi-ball load in the 
rifled arms to be mentioned black powder 
was always used, and the writer desires right 
here to state positively that he would cau- 
tion all who might be tempted to try any 
smokeless powder behind several round balls 
in a rifle or revolver shell to be a bit careful, 
as he might run into trouble which, so far 
as the writer’s experience has gone, is not 
encountered when using black powder. The 
long, straight shell used in the rifle men- 
tioned offered the best possible prospect for 
trying out several round balls; in fact, there 
is no cartridge with which the writer is ac- 
quainted in which so many round balls can 
be used, the only fault being that, for our 
hold-up work, it is not a repeater. If it 
were, one can easily imagine the consterna- 
tion and havoc it would create if turned 
loose at the rate of, say, three shots per sec- 
ond into a bunch of bad men. Now, if a 
repeater could be had using a cartridge of 
this description, it would at once become 
mighty interesting to speculate a bit on prob- 
able results with a good man swinging the 
lever, as for every second while the exercise 
was in progress, the gun would be sending 
out eighteen of those round balls which 
would have penetration sufficient to tunnel 
their way thru any hold-up with which they 
might collide. 

Supposing the gun was a ten-shot arm. 
That would mean that at the end of, say, 
three or four seconds sixty round balls 
would have chased their way out of the 
barrel. To get the benefit of such a com- 
bination, however, one would want the hold- 
up to come in flocks and droves, and to 
just keep on a-coming. But what sort of a 
pattern will suck a load give? Many would 
imagine, as did the writer, that even two or 
three balls from the same shell would scat- 
ter badly. Such is not the case, as from 
several—six or eight, as nearly as I can re- 
member after the several years since the 
tests were made—of these six-ball loads fired 
at 50 yards, the size of the circles required 
to hold all six shots ran all the way from 
15 to 24 inches, while the penetration was 
usually sufficient to send the balls thru a 
2-inch plank. The powder charge was 40 
grains black, but it crowded matters a bit 
to get all six balls in the shell—in fact, the 
last one protruded one-half. On top of each 
ball a little cold lubricant was used, and 
over the protruding part a small amount was 
smeared to prevent as much as possible the 
possibility of leading and fouling. 

In a new .40-82 Winchester 40 grains black 
powder and four round balls were tried, 
the groups running all the way from 10 up 
to 18 inches at 50 yards. The last ball pro- 
truded half way beyond the end of shell, 
and when crimped, worked thru the action 
perfectly, but a point not determined was 
whether continual pounding in the magazine 
would force the bullets back in the shell, 
which might cause the arm to jam. Further 
experimenting would no doubt show a com- 
bination where there would be no possibility 
of such a thing happening. My opinion is 
that the .45-90 shell would be a better one 
than the .40-82 for such loads as a straight 
shell would permit the round balls to fit 
more snugly at any depth they were seated, 
but whether one could load four of the .45- 
caliber balls in this shell and still have suf- 


» | ficient powder space, I am not certain. If 


this encroached on the powder space, how- 
ever, one could use .44-caliber round balls, 
and by flattening them somewhat with a tap 
of a hammer with ball placed on a flat iron, 
and loading them in the shells with flat sur- 
faces touching, there would be plenty of 
room and a powder charge sufficient be 
used to answer the requirements for a hold- 
up load. 

Before leaving the rifle part of this story, 
it might be interesting to state that the .38- 
55 would also be a fine shell for the multi- 
ball loading, but if the writer was going in 
for the real thing in this line, it would be 
to have a 92 model Winchester chambered 
for a shell same length as the regular .44-40- 
200 factory cartridge. This shell, I believe, 
can be found in the Marble Game Getter 
shot shell, which, if I remember aright, was 
—at least a few years ago—offered same 
length as the complete rifle cartridge. Such 
a shell could easily handle three round balls, 
but by using .40-caliber balls, flattened some- 
what, probably four, and with the right 
powder charge behind them one would 
surely have a “hold-up discourager”—if such 
an arm can be produced. Just imagine the 
possibilities of such a combination with the 
right man manipulating the lever! 

But what of the multi-ball cartridge in 
revolvers? The first experiment was made 
with an old single-action Colt which had 
been used with all kinds of ammunition, in- 
cluding shot cartridges, and the barrel’s in- 
terior was in an awful condition. Round 
balls of .44-caliber were not at hand, so .40- 
caliber balls were flattened and three of 
them loaded on top of 18 grains of black 
powder, and the cylinder of six chambers 
emptied at the 20-yard target, the size of 
the group for the eighteen balls being about 
six inches. Had .44 round balls been used, 
it is likely—in fact, probable—that the group 
might have been larger, tho likely not much 
larger, as I imagine these flattened balls may 
hold together a bit better than the round 
ones would; but, of course, this is mere 
speculation, as 1 do not know. With the 
.32-20 Colt single action, three buckshot, 
giving a good, tight fit in the shell, were 
loaded on top of 10 grains of black powder, 
and the cylinder emptied at 20 yards, the 
target being an eight-inch bull’s eye. The 
eighteen bullets grouped in and around the 
center of the bull, a circle of about six 
inches holding all the eighteen shots. This 
load grouped where the sights were held, but 
in the .44 the grouping was four to six 
inches above the center of the bull. These 
buckshot passed thru an inch board and 
most of them buried themselves in a fir 
block just beyond. 

It is always more or less speculation in 
calculating just how much of a load an arm 
will stand before letting go, but I shall al- 
ways think, until it is proved wrong, that 
the .44-40 could be chambered for the Game 
Getter shot shell and loaded with, say, four 
flattened or possibly four round balls and be 
perfectly safe; but this the writer doesn’t 
want to guarantee. If such a combination 
could be safely used, then anywhere that a 
man could pack such an arm when hunting 
for hold-ups, he’d have a most effective 
weapon; but I imagine that he’d have to 
have the gun specially sighted for the multi- 
ball load. 

I have stated that the .44-40 Winchester. 
92 model, if chambered for the long Marble 
shot shell, would be my rifle for night hunt 
ing of hold-ups. Four bullets in each shell, 
you know, and lightning for speed if re 
quired. What better combination could on 
want? But here’s what it would be if 
gunsmith with a willing disposition coul: 
be found to do the work, if figuring on 
revolver for the multi-ball load for the rez 
every-day sort of hold-up picnics: A fou 
inch barrel side-swing Colt or Smith 
Wesson for the .38 special cartridge, but 1° 
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Shoot Hercules Powder To Win 


Accuracy—that is real, gilt-edge, nail-driving accuracy—is the one 
vital quality that must be possessed by all rifle ammunition used in 
National and International competitions. Other properties are desirable 
and important, but they are not absolutely essential to success. 


As accuracy depends more upon the powder than upon any other 
component used in cartridge manufacture, it is evident than an am- 
munition tryout is not only a test of ammunition but also of powder. 


' In the Palma Tryout in May, at which ammunition for the Interna- 
tional Match was selected, Hercules Powder was used in winning first, 
second, fourth and fifth places. It not only won but had first and second 
places practically assured before the test was half over. The winning 
lot shot a seriés of 10 groups from the Mann V rest at 1000 yards, 
that measured but a fraction over 4 inches in mean radius. This degree 
of accuracy easily surpassed all previous official records and is practi- 
cally unbeatable with our present knowledge of barrel boring. 


In last year’s National Matches, commercial ammuniton loaded with 
Hercules Powder won the high six places in the Wimbledon Cup 
Match, our most celebrated long range competition. It also won it in 
1919. The experts who won the President’s Match, Governor's Cup, 
Catrow Cup, Herrick and Adjutant General’s Matches al! shot 
Hercules Powder. At the Sea Girt Tournament it was used in winning 
practically every individual and team match on the entire program. 
These wins included four new record scores. 





‘Tests, such as these, which combine Mann Rest, Machine Rest, and 
‘ prone shooting by experts in our most important rifle competitions, 
are the final and conclusive proofs of accuracy. They show beyond 
question the superiority of Hercules Powder. 


| HERCULES POWDER CO. 


: 907 King Street 
Wilmington leclaware 
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“The best 
tobacco-bargain 
I’ve ever found” 


Here is the story of a man who wouldn't 
take something for nothing: 


1540 Hillcrest Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Larus & Bro. Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
About a year ago, in Richmond on a busi- 
ness trip, I was fortunate enough to be al- 








lowed to go thru the factory where you 
manufacture Edgeworth Tobacco. Until 
that time I had supposed that tobacco 
manufacture was a comparatively simple 
operation, and I was very much impressed 
by seeing how carefully you choose the leaf 
tobaccos used in Edgeworth, how exactly 
you blend and treat the various kinds of 


leaves, how scrupulously clean your factory 
is kept. 

During my visit I helped myself to a can 
of Edgeworth from a pile on one of the 
packing tables. I’m enclosing 16 cents to 
pay for that can. I know you'd have been 
glad to give it to me, but I want to pay for 
it because I consider it the best tobacco 
bargain I’ve ever found. 

Until that time I’d never used a pipe to- 
bacco that really suited me. One kind was 
too strong—it left me groggy. Another 
burned unevenly and wouldn't stay lighted. 


Still another gave me a sensation like heart- 
burn. None tasted quite right, and prac 
tically every kind, after two or three pipe- 
fuls, left me with a sore tongue and a 
parched mouth and a dark, dark brown 
taste. 

Well, I smoked that package of Edge- 


worth from yeur factory, and, to be brief, 
it suited me down to the ground. It was 
a real find. I’ve stuck to Edgeworth since 
that time, and so far I’ve failed to notice 
any of the bad qualities that bothered me in 
other tobaccos. Several of my friends also 


have adopted Edgeworth on my recommen- 
dation, and they’re as enthusiastic about it 
as I am. 


Yours very truly, 
Edward A. 


(Signed) Evans 


We can add nothing to such a recom- 
mendation. Would you like to learn if 
Edgeworth would suit 
you as perfectly? It 
may not—or it may. 

Just drop us a post- 
card bearing your name 
and address, also those 
of the store where you 
buy most of your to- 
bacco. We will send 
you samples of 
Edgeworth in 
both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug 
Slice consists of 
flat cakes made up 
of a large number 












HIGH GRAD 


BANE IBBEY 


of thin, oblong 
slices. One slice 
rubbed _ between 


the palms of your 
hands furnishes an average pipeful. Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed is the same _ tobacco 
already rubbed up for you and in form to 
pour right into the bowl of your pipe. 


We have a special Week-End size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

For free samples, which we would like you 
to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., 39 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
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be re-chambered for the old .38-44 Smith & 
Wesson target cartridge, which was also 
used in the Colt target revolvers. I am not 
quite certain, but think the cylinders to 
these arms would be long enough for the 
.38-44 shells; anyway, they must be very 
nearly long enough, but if a trifle short the 
shells could easily be shortened slightly. In 
any case the shell would be long enough to 
be ideal for the multi-ball load for a revolver 
for hold-ups—take this from me. I believe 
tho, (this is not guaranteed, remember) that 
four balls could be used in these shells and 
sufficient powder space be found to send ’em 
along as fast and as hard as the most par- 
ticular hold-up would desire. Imagine a 
rapid-fire specialist like Hardy, Topperwein, 
McCutchen, McGivern and others of their 
ability in a mix-up with a big drove of bad- 
men, said specialists with one of these guns 
in each hand and pulling the triggers, say, 
six times per second. Just figure it out for 
yourself the muss there’d be to clean up 
after it was all over with! 
Tho we hear little of it in these days of 
modern cartridges, the .38 extra long shell 
is one that could be shortened to, say, 1%4 
inches and loaded with several round balls 
and used in revolvers using the .38 special 
ammunition. It must be remembered, of 
course, that the cylinders would require re- 
chambering for this shortened extra long 
shell, which, as the writer remembers it, is 
of same outside diameter as the .38 short, 
long and extra long; the .38 long Colt inside 
lubricated and the .38 Colt and Smith & 
Wesson special shells. Re-chambering for 
the shortened extra-long shell would be an 
easy matter for any gunsmith, and when this 
was done, the shell it would handle would 
be one equal in every way to the arm hand- 
ling the .38-44 target shell. And by the 
way I am not certain but that shell would 
be improved somewhat for our purposes if 
shortened slightly and cylinder chambered 
accordingly. 

Four-ball loads have been suggested for 
the .38-44 shell, which, it is realized, would 
produce a very heavy charge of lead for a 


medium-weight revolver, but it must be kept 
in mind that the powder charge would be 
comparatively light, and while the four balls 
might produce an excessive lead charge, my 
experience has been sufficient with several 
multi-ball loads to say positively that there 
are several revolver cartridges which will 
handle three balls with sufficient powder be- 
hind them to produce a much better cart- 
ridge for night or hurried shooting under 
hold-up conditions than can ever be ex- 
pected from any of the regular one-ball 
cartridges. These multi-ball loads do not 
scatter much, it is true, at hold-up ranges, 
but sufficiently to make hits much more cer- 
tain under such circumstances than the one- 
ball cartridge, and where the entire three, or 
more, round balls landed in a_hold-up’s 
“tummy,” it seems certain that the prospects 
of an early funeral would be fully as great 
as if struck with a single ball fired from the 
same weapon, even tho penetration of the one- 
ball load might be greater than given by the 
round balls. Where nothing but revolvers 
could be readily carried, such weapons with 
the multi-ball loads would be ideal, but there 
would be many in banks, stores, on express 
cars, etc., who could, if they would, always 
have within reach a Winchester rifle, using 
the long Game Getter shot cartridge charged 
with, say, four balls, and be prepared to 
receive any gents of the hold-up type proper. 

Judging from my experience with the six- 
ball .40-90 load, as well as the four-ball .40- 
82 load, it would seem certain that the sug- 
gested four-ball .44-40 load would hold to- 
gether close enough to hit any bad man on 
the retreat anywhere up to, say, 100 yards, 
or possibly farther, and if it should connect, 
that round ball .44, one or more (let us hope 
more and have less hold-ups), would do its 
work well, as they penetrate more when fired 
from a rifle than the usual size of buckshot 
when fired from a shotgun. 


Sacred to the memory of Whirlwind Jim, 
Who, when he left this world, took along with 


him 
Of dev’lish Reds a full two score— 
’Twas a hurried call or he’d have taken more. 





THE very interesting and instructive arti- 

cle by E. L. Stevenson concerning muz- 
zle energy and killing power which appeared 
in the January number of Outdoor Life has 
been read with keenest interest. It is cer- 
tain that many of us have never lost any 
African lions or been chewed up by any of 
them due to any of our bullets failing to 
penetrate the vitals of one of these critters; 
but one doesn’t have to experience anything 
of the kind that is dished up to a hunter 
over there to know, and know well, that Mr. 
Stevenson is right in his contention that it 
is the bullet, in the great majority of the 
cases, and not the gun, that is at fault when 
more clean kills on game are not made. As 
he well says, there are plenty of American- 
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Game Killing Bullets and Other Matters 
Ashley A. Haines 


made rifles sufficiently powerful for any game 
if a more suitable bullet could be had for 
them. It may be remembered that I have 
often said that the ideal game-killing bullet 
was the one which would surely expand on 
striking game, but it should also be one 
which would never fly to pieces. And this 
bullet, remember, would be a bullet that 
would give this result whether the velocity 
was 2,000 feet per second or 3,000, or more. 
It is a problem for the manufacturer to solve, 
tho I am willing to help to the extent of 
offering a few suggestions. They may or 
may not be worth considering. 

One of the serious faults of the modern 
soft-point, metal-patched bullet is, in my 
opinion, the fact that the metal patch and 
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he lead core far too often part company | 
ifter entering the game. Whether it is the | 
friction caused by the bullet’s passage thru | 
he barrel, which causes the bullet to be | 
ear the melting point, or not, which would | 
ilso tend to produce a “fly-to-pieces” missile, 
doesn’t matter. We know that there are 
imes that even the soft-point bullet leaving | 
he rifle’s muzzle at no greater speed than 
2.000 foot-seconds does fly to pieces when | 
striking game; and while such a bullet will | 
iake a terrible wound to the depth it may | 
penetrate, the fact is that often the penetra- | 
ion is insufficient. And why? The bullet, 
vhich may have weighed, say, 200 grains or 
more when fired, is reduced to small particles 
after striking, and none of them are suf- | 
ficiently heavy to give the penetration which | 
may be required. If, as Mr. Stevenson says, | 
the point could always be depended on to | 
mushroom or expand, and the rest of the 
bullet remain unaltered, we'd have a bullet 
which would give all the mutilation neces- 
sary and with weight sufficient to penetrate 
the vitals of any American game. But when 
this bullet is produced it will, in my opinion, 
have a metal patch which will be a part of 
the bullet’s core. It may be an expensive 
undertaking, but I firmly believe that some 
manufacturer can produce the bullet we are 
in search of. Here is what I believe we are 
looking for: Let the body of the bullet be 
of some hard alloy equal in hardness (about) 
to, say, one part tin to eight or ten parts 
lead, but let the alloy be one not easily 
melted by friction. Let the point of the bul- 
let be of pure lead back to about the bullet’s 
diameter, which would probably represent 
about one-fourth of the bullet’s weight. Now, 
envelope the whole in a metal patch, the 
forward part of this patch to be thinner than 
elsewhere, and perforated as shown by rough 
sketch submitted, the soft lead at point flush 
with the patch’s surface, and the entire com- 
bination welded or soldered together so that 
the three parts—the hardened body, the soft 
point and the metal patch—would be as one. 
Now, what would be the result when such 
a bullet struck an animal? The soft point, 
protected against deformation in the maga- 
zine by the thin patch (perforated near the 
point) would readily upset when connecting 
with game, but the rest of the bullet would 
retain its original form and tear thru the 
vitals, if headed that way, and in the great 
majority of cases at least reach the opposite 
side of the animal on which it was used. 

This idea of welding the bullet’s core and 
the metal patch together is no patent of 
mine, as the idea originated with a Mr. 
Wray, I believe, who invented the Wray bul- 
let, a full description of which appeared in 
Outdoor Life probably ten years ago. The 
metal patch, however, to his bullet, to me 
seemed far too short, being very similar to 
the Ideal gas checks. This might have an- 
swered for some rifles, but I can hardly be- 
ieve it would have been sufficiently long for 
any others. Also the bullet’s core was cast 

one alloy, while this scheme of mine 
vould produce a bullet with a hard alloy for 
he bulk of the bullet and a soft lead point, 
| enclosed within the metal patch, but all 
ldered together, provided such a combina- 

n can be worked out, and I believe it can. 
Several months ago a gentleman who, like 

self, is an admirer of the .22 Winchester 
ecial as a small game rifle, wrote me, 
iting that he thought it easily possible to 

prove this popular cartridge’s ballistics 

st as has been done in the case of the .22 

R. A. long rifle. The scheme looked good 

me, as I felt quite certain that the velocity 

uld probably be increased from 100 to 200 
et per second, tho my correspondent hoped 
r a still greater increase than I have men- 
med. The statement had been made in 
utdoor Life some months back that some 
the great companies had been guilty of 
derloading this cartridge to better accom- 
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modate it to the Colt revolver in this size. 
Both of these matters interested me, so 1 
wrote all the cartridge companies who make 
this cartridge, and while I have not heard 
from all of them, and probably never shall, 
as it is evident that there are other matters 
interesting them more at present, it is plain 
to me that none of those who have answered 
are underloading this shell, and one com- 
pany at least has experimented with a hol- 
low-point bullet of 43 grains weight, and in- 
creased the velocity an even 100 foot-seconds, 
and have a load which will stay within a 
three-inch circle at 100 yards. This cartridge 
is made by the Western Cartridge Company, 
and I predict for it a big future, as it should 
be well received by small game hunters who 
use this cartridge for their small game shoot- 
ing. As to the cartridge being underloaded, 
the Winchester Company loads it now to 
give a velocity of 1,012 foot-seconds in 
smokeless and 1,119 foot-seconds in black, 
which is slightly greater velocity than it was 
loaded by them to give a few years ago. The 
velocity then was 1,107 foot-seconds, while 
the latest Remington catalog I have gives 
the velocity for their loading as 1,110 foot- 
seconds, which should be pretty good proof 
that at least some of the big companies are 
not underloading this cartridge to better ac- 
commodate it to the use of a gun they do 
not make. Both the Remington and Win- 
chester companies make rifles for this cart- 
ridge, and they are being used the world 
over by small game shooters. Does it look 
reasonable to suppose that they would under- 
load a cartridge adapted to one of their arms 
simply because it might possibly give better 
results in an arm made by another company? 
Well, hardly. If any change is ever made 
by any company, besides that mentioned for 
the Western, it would be, in my opinion, to 
increase the velocity, as I believe can be 
done, instead of decreasing it. The improved 
Western load, which, by the way, I have 
never used, is loaded with Lesmok powder. 
And this is as it should be. 

Recently I’ve been guilty of swapping 
guns, and now find myself in possession of 
a Bisley model Colt. Years ago I had these 
guns in both .44-40 and .45-caliber, and have 
shot them in the .38-40 and this last Colt of 
mine in the .32-20 size. My reason for get- 
ting this Bisley Colt was that I thought, and 
still think, the grip can be altered to suit 
my hand with that contracted little finger 
much better than it does at present, or better 
than the single-action Colt with its high 
hammer spur, tho when the hand was nor- 
mal the single-action Colt grip and hammer 
for me always. I had it planned to bend the 
front strap back about five-eighths of an 
inch, which would also require bending the 
back strap to correspond. After that in- 
tended fitting thin strip of steel to back 
strap to make grip a bit fuller, where it al- 
ways seemed too slender to me, and rivet 
came to back strap. After this should be 
carefully finished, intended making wood 
grip for it, and when everything was in 


| place, a grip would be produced that would 
| be a grip in every sense of the word. The 





Sisley grip, you know, as 99 men in 100 will 
tell you, is curved far too far forward. This 
is its only serious fault, and the one, I feel 
sure, that was responsible for its manufac- 
ture being stopped. The lock work is the 
smoothest ever; the grip its only real cause 
for complaint. Had the grip been made as 
will be shown by sketch shown herewith, it 
would, in my opinion, be running neck and 
neck with the Colt single-action right today. 
Since getting the gun, Lindsay C. Elliott 
writes me that he has made the alteration I 
have suggested on these arms, only instead 
of riveting the thin piece of steel to back 
strap (this after the straps had been bent to 
suit), he soldered this piece of steel to strap 
and said the finished article produced a 
mighty neat and nice handling shooting iron. 

I had hoped to have had a report to have 


handed in concerning the No. 5 Du Pont 
pistol powder and my experience with it, but 
many things have worked against me which 
has prevented it, and while I have used 
quite a bit of this powder in several revolvers, 
and could show some pretty good targets 
made with them, the tests were not nearly 
as complete as I had hoped for, so will 
merely pass along some of the things I have 
learned concerning this powder and at some 
later date try and give my experience with 
it at greater length. Ashley A. Haines has 
been flat with the grippe, and is out of bed 
just long enough to write this, so don’t ex- 
pect too much of him at this time. 

But about the powder: I am not certain, 
of course, but imagine this No. 5 is closely 
related to the No. 3, but being a later product 
is no doubt an improvement over that ex- 
cellent powder. Both are dense nitro cellu- 
lose powders. The No. 5 develops very low 
pressures compared to the standard pressures 
developed in the cartridges for which it is 
adapted. Here are a few figures which will 
prove of exceptional interest to all users of 
the short guns to be mentioned. In the .45 
single-action Colt 7.2 grains of this new 
powder develops 800 foot-seconds muzzle 
velocity with a pressure of only 6,000 pounds, 
as compared with the standard pressure of 
13,000 pounds. This, of course, is not black 
powder velocity, but it is certain that such 
velocity can easily be reached and still be 
well under black powder pressures. In the 
.45 automatic, 6.6 grains back of the 200- 
grain bullet develops a velocity of 905 foot- 
seconds, with an average pressure of only 
7,900 pounds, as compared with the standard 
15,500 pounds. Using the 230-grain bullet, 
5.5 grains of the new No. 5 powder develops 
821 foot-seconds, with an average pressure of 
8,500 pounds. In the .38-40 Colt, 9.4 grains, 
when used with the 180-grain lead bullet, 
develops 1,007 foot-seconds, with an average 
pressure of 10,500 pounds, as compared with 
the standard of 15,000, while in the .38 
Special 5 grains and the 158-grain lead bul- 
let develops 915 foot-seconds, with an aver- 
age pressure of 9,100, which is about 4,000 
pounds below standard. In the ordinary .38 
Smith & Wesson, 3.8 grains and the 146-grain 
lead bullet, the muzzle velocity is 797 foot- 
seconds, with standard pressures. In the 
32-20 Colt, 5 grains this powder and the 100- 
grain lead bullet gives 1,002 foot-seconds 
velocity, with pressures about 6,000 pounds 
below standard. In the .44-40, with 200- 
grain lead bullet and 9.2 grains this powder, 
the velocity is 925 foot-seconds, with pres- 
sures 3,000 to 4,000 pounds below standard. 
For the .32 Colt automatic, 2.6 grains by 
weight and the 7l-grain metal-patch bullet 
develops 965 feet velocity and standard pres- 
sures. 

A few further remarks might be made 
concerning the big game bullet, which the 
majority of us believe should be one which, 
while it must upset when striking game, must 
not fly to pieces. The combination I men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article might 
not pan out 100 per cent perfect as, even if 
the jacket of the bullet could be soldered to 
the bullet’s core, friction thru the barrel 
might melt the solder, and we’d have a bullet 
which on rupturing on an animal would shed 
its patch nearly as readily as those we now 
have. Another thing which might stand in 
the way would be the matter of welding the 
soft point and the tif end of the bullet, the 
latter, of course, of a harder alloy, as has 
been mentioned. If all these objections 
worked against us, then it would be well to 
work along the lines of the Ideal gas check 
bullets and see what results might be ex- 
pected from them when speeded up to 2,000 
foot-seconds or more. But, remember, in my 
opinion, it would be well if they were 
patched with a longer patch than offered by 
the Ideal gas checks. This patch could ex- 
tend forward to the back end of the soft 
point or, if drawn thinner and perforated as 
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has been mentioned, enclose the entire bul- 
let, which, in being swaged, would force the 
lead at the point thru the perforations in the 
patch, producing as neat a bullet as one 
would want and one which, as has been 
mentioned, would have the expanding point 
protected against deformation while in the 
magazine, but which would upset sufficiently 
when striking game, but proof against flying 
to pieces. This combination we know could 
be produced, but if some method could be 
found for welding the patch to the bullet’s 
core, and this welding would not melt due 
to friction during the bullet’s passage thru 
the barrel, the bullet we are considering 
would be as near perfection for big game as 
anything I can think of. If we get what we 
want, it will be a bullet that will surely ex- 
pand on striking, but never fly to pieces nor 
never shed its patch. Mr. Manufacturer, can 
you produce such a bullet? 





Later:—Since writing the above, a letter 
has been received from the United States 
Cartridge Company, in which it is stated 
they are looking into the matter of the .22 
W.R.F. and the possibility of developing it 
along the lines which I suggested, and unless 
I am very much mistaken we are almost cer- 
tain to see the velocity of this cartridge in- 
creased substantially by this well-known and 
enterprising company. Everyone knows what 
they have done with the .22 long rifle cart- 
ridge, as its achievements on the target range 
have been so great as to make it the choice 
of many of the most distinguished marksmen. 
Now, if the .22 W. R. F. can be improved, as 
some of us believe it can be, we are certain 
to see its popularity as a hunting cartridge 
still further increased. I believe this can be 
accomplished and without sacrificing accur- 
acy, and if this should prove to be true, there 
are many of us who have admired this cart- 
ridge from its introduction so many years 
ago who will use it for small game to the 
evclusion of any other rim fire .22 cartridge 
in existence. If, however, this result is se- 
cured, we shall have to thank my corres- 
pondent, a Mr. Beecher, I believe, for start- 
ing the ball rolling. Here’s hoping we get 
what we want. 
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The study of bullets is probably the oldest 
scientific problem in the world, for no doubt 
man threw stones before he built a fire; and 
a hurled stone is only a bullet; the arrow 
is only a bullet, so is a cast spear, a tossed 
knife, or a-twirled ax for that matter. Once 
more we are face to face with a definition, 
of course; and by the word “bullet” here I 
obviously mean any object that by its own 
kinetic motion transfers energy from one 
place to another. That definition is wide 
open to attack, I know, as being far from 
complete, but it will serve our purpose here. 

The caveman had the same troubles we 
have with his bullets. Some he wanted to 
penetrate, like his arrows, and some he 
wanted to crush or smash, like his stone ax 
head. Now we have the same questions with 
us today in our missiles; some we want to 
enter into a tough hide, and some we want 
to break a thickly-muscled bone. So the 
subject is an old one. 

The first thing a new-born babe does is 
to grasp something; that is before it has 
consciousness enough to shut its eyes if one 
pokes a finger into them. This grasping is 
practically a reflex action, an instinct in- 
herited from aboreal days, when men were 
not as humans are today. But the first con- 
scious act of a baby, after it has developed 
enough to take notice of things other than 
the mere animal needs, is to throw some- 
thing. Try it on the first baby that comes 
handy; it takes your bunch of keys, exam- 
ines it gravely, then suddenly hurls, and is 
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much delighted with its act. And that 
bunch of keys is, of course, a kind of bullet. 

Now, the first thing about bullets is ac- 
curacy. “What is accuracy?” is, of course, 
a long-mooted question. Un-numbered 
standards have been set up and forgotten 
thru ages past, and today we have no uni- 
versal and all-accepted standard of accuracy. 

Coming down to firearms—and I believe 
the standard I have adopted privately will 
apply equally well to all missiles, 1 hold 
that there is but one test of absolute accur- 
acy, and it is this: All the missiles must hit 
the same object. Now, this cannot be done 
if there is a space between where any two 
or more missiles hit; hence in the case of 
bullets I hold that all the bullets must cut 
into one hole, and must all touch the first 
bullet hole. Thus, in case of the .22, for 
example, I believe that the arm is accurate 
just as far away from the muzzle of the gun, 
as all the bullets will go thru a .44 ring. 
Or a .50-caliber is accurate just as far as all 
the bullets will go thru a l-inch ring. The 
rule I apply in my own mind is that what 
the first bullet hits, all the other bullets must 
hit, as the only test of absolute automatic 
accuracy I know of. 

Of course, this at once brings up the 
question of “centers,” so to speak. By this 
I mean, it raises the question: which is the 
more accurate, say three shots from a .22 
that do not cut into one hole, but whose 
centers are closer together than the centers 
of three .50-caliber bullets that do cut into 
one hole? The question can be argued with 
apparently equal merit on each side, but the 
fact remains that the three bullets of .22- 
caliber can all go thru a 1-inch hole without 
cutting a hair, or several hairs, strung across 
that hole, where each one of the three .50- 
caliber bullets under the same conditions 
would cut that hair, all hairs so strung 
across the hole having to go thru the center 
of the hole, of course. In other words, the 
.22 could make, say, %-inch group and miss 
the center of a 1-inch circle—being grouped 
around it, of course—where each of the .50- 
caliber bullets would hit the center of the 
l-inch circle. So which is the more accur- 
ate? Suit yourself. My form of bullet re- 
ligion inclines to the .50-caliber version, but 
I have no quarrel with the equally sincere 
and logical .22 man. 

At close range I have the advantage, but 
as the range increases, his argument gets 
better and better, until finally his group 
beats my group in all ways; then he wins. 
As I have remarked before in other printed 
pages, “Accuracy is merely a matter of 
range, for all guns are equally accurate at 
the muzzle.” And herein I hold that all 
guns are of equal accuracy just as long as 
their bullets, regardless of range or caliber, 
always cut into one hole, for by so doing 
they never miss the object shot at, no mat- 
ter what its size, even be it a needle point. 
Hence from the muzzle to the place where 
the bullets no longer cut into the first bullet 
hole, that is the distance of absolute accur- 

y; beyond that distance all is necessarily 
comparative accuracy—and where condi- 
tions, or results rather, may, and all too 
often actually do, reverse themselves. It all 
makes a queer, puzzling paradox: Take two 
guns, one a .22 and one a .50-caliber. At 
the muzzle they are of equal accuracy ex- 
actly. They continue of equal accuracy as 
long as each gun makes a solid group, so 
to speak. Then the smaller caliber begins 
to make an open group, naturally, and the 
larger caliber continues to make its solid 
group, so the larger caliber is now more ac- 
curate. But soon the larger caliber also be- 
gins to make its group open. The guns con- 
tinue of equal accuracy, at least so far as 
hitting things are concerned, until the spaces 
between the bullets begin to be of different 
sizes. Then the .22 is usually the more 
accurate. So summed up we find: At muz- 
zle equal accuracy, solid groups also equal 
accuracy, then better accuracy in the larger 


caliber, then last better accuracy in the 
smaller caliber. It has some of the earmarks 
of a horse race. In this case just cited it is 
assumed, of course, that when both groups 
open up considerably that the .22 proves 
finally to be the most accurate, and will 
make smaller groups at longer ranges than 
will the .50-caliber. And therein is the para- 
dox, for the less accurate gun twice equals 
the more accurate gun, and at one place 
exceeds the more accurate gun, but finally 
becomes the less accurate: But adopt some 
other standard of measuring accuracy than 
the one I have just given, and one, of course, 
gets other comparative results. Boiled down, 
then, accuracy depends on what standard 
one uses to measure said accuracy; the 
standard may be a ring target, string meas- 
urement, comparative ranges—suit yourself. 

Accuracy, then, seems to be the first re- 
quirement in any bullet or gun—not abso- 
lute accuracy, I mean, but accuracy sufficient 
for the purpose intended. Next, and closely 
related to accuracy, as we have just seen, 
comes range. Next comes power, probably; 
and then rapidity of fire. But for practical 
purposes comes just commonplace weight. 
Usually a man wants to carry a weapon from 
place to place, and no matter how accurate 
or powerful a gun, it is of little use to him 
unless he can move it, and the more movable 
it is the more useful. One can get all the 
accuracy, range, power, etc., he wants for 
game shooting, for instance, from a cannon, 
but the drawback to said cannon is obvious. 

So in selecting a gun I believe that one 
should begin with weight of weapon. Let 
it be 7 pounds or 18 pounds, as he can or 
cares to pack around. Once this point is 
settled, then select the gun or cartridge 
within the limits placed by the 7-pound gun, 
or a heavier gun, as the case may be, of 
course. 

There are certain ear-marks in this gun 
game whereby one can usually tell just 
about how much experience a man_ has 
had with guns in general, or with some 
certain kinds of guns. For instance, the 
beginner, not being able to hit things as he 
wants to, almost always resorts to a file on 
the front sight and makes it knife edged. 
Then he hits less than before. So “fine 
sights” usually indicate an inexperienced 
man. Then, after the usual stages, comes 
over-loading the gun. He has a 7-pound 
gun, for example, either rifle or shotgun 
matters little. If a 16-bore shotgun, he tries 
to load it to equal the 9-pound, 12-bore shot- 
gun in range and penetration; but finally, 
after going over the old, old road of private 
experimenting, he lays aside the 16 and buys 
a 12-bore. Or if he is trying to load the 
Springfield 06 to equal the .30 Newton, he 
will in due time use the .30 Newton cart- 
ridge. And perhaps the .30 Newton cart- 
ridge itself is somewhat of an over-load for 
the Newton rifle of the same weight as the 
.256 Newton gun. I think so. One cannot 
have light weight of gun, power, range, 
speed of fire and accuracy all in one gun, 
remember, try as one will. To gain in one 
element one must sacrifice in some other 
element or elements. Thus to increase the 
accuracy of the .30 Newton one must use a 
heavier gun to increase the velocity of a 
longer barrel—with the same load, of course. 
Fine sights and over-loads indicate inexperi- 
ence, an unconscious attempt to make up 
indirectly for lack of trigger skill. But we 
all do it, and enjoy it, so why not? Out of 
that spirit comes all improvements in fire- 
arms. It is well. 


NOT YET 


Levy had a very swell gathering down 
Aldgate way. Everything was going strong 
when Isaacstein turned up and greeted Levy 
in a penetrating voice: 

“Halloy, Levy, how are you? I was sorry) 
to hear about your fire last Friday!” 

“Ssh!” hissed Levy, “shut up, you foo! 
Not last Friday—next Friday!” 
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Are Old Hunting Rifles 
Obsolete? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While reading 
Chomas C. Lampee’s article on “Progress in 
{unting Rifles,” in the May Outdoor Life, 
something about his attitude got beneath my 
nidermis and started against the grain. 
His article is a fine presentation of his own 
views on guns, and as such is worth while 
and interesting, but when he intimates that 
some people buy the older models of hunt- 
ing rifles because “a misdirected sentiment 
has had its result,” he is putting tacks in 
other people’s chairs, mine included. This 
is bad, but he makes it worse by saying: 
“Of course, the manufacturer is not wholly 
to blame, for in the long run he has to turn 
out what the public wants.” A sort of a 
gentle hint to the effect that a lot of us in- 
dividuals are rather ignorant and out of 
date concerning rifles. Mebbeso, but we 
have a right to be sensitive about it. 

I must admit that for certain people, and 
for certain conditions of hunting, the use of 
anything but the latest development in fire- 
arms would put one under a great handicap. 
In this admission I consider the man who 
is going into a strange country, where ac- 
curate estimation of distances is difficult, 
and where the game may have to be shot at 
long distance. A hunter amidst such con- 
ditions needs every advantage that can be 
obtained by the use of the newest guns in 
order to eliminate, in whatever measure is 
possible, the hazards of a high trajectory. 
If the hunter has the additional handicap 
of frequenting the game regions for only a 
few weeks each year, his needs for the new- 
est cartridges are that much greater. 

Where I disagree with Mr. Lampee is in 
my belief that there are regions and uses to 
which some of the older guns are still ad- 

mirably suited, and that to choose such guns 
for such uses does not prove that the pur- 
chaser has allowed sentiment alone to gov- 
ern his choice. 

I know and have known quite a few users 
of hunting rifles of the type of men who, in 
all probability, shoot ten shots at game to 
one at target. These men are woodsmen, 
lumberjacks, Indians, trappers, farmers and 
ranchers, and I have no doubt in saying that 
these men make up the greatest percentage 
of those who sin by using the older models 
of hunting rifles. If Mr. Lampee thinks 
that such men are afflicted with sentiment 
about guns, or anything else, he has another 
guess coming to him. Most of these men 
travel light, and if they buy and carry a 
rifle it is not because “it’s like the gun 
Grandpa shot Injuns with,” but because it 
measures up to their standard of what a gun 
should be. Those standards with all their 
tninor differences have one great basic prin- 
ciple—the rifle must get the game. If one 

the old guns will do it, and has at the 
ime time advantages which the newer guns 
ck, that gun is no more obsolete than the 
itest invention as far as hunting rifles are 

neerned. 

Invariably such men as I have mentioned 

!| claim that the cartridge is the first thing 

consider in choosing a gun. The cart- 

ige must have sufficient energy and accur- 

y to kill the game for which it is chosen 

d a trajectory suited to the country. In 

well-wooded country, where shots are sel- 

m over 100 yards at game, including rab- 

s, woodchucks, fox, and an occasional 

er, the use of a cartridge more powerful 

in the .38-40, .44-40 or .25-35 with their 
ch power loads is, in most cases, a useless 
travagance. Similarly where the shooting 
nsists of deer, black bear and an occa- 

nal moose in the same type of country, a 

40, .38-55, .30-30, or other cartridge of 

it class, in the hands of one who knows 

at it will do, can accomplish all that is 
sired. In the West, where larger game is 
‘t at longer and often at unknown dis- 









“I’m glad that wasn’t 
intended for me,”’ says 


Mr. Bear. 





Every One Should Carry a Colt to the Woods 
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COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
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Book on German Mauser Army 
rifle with many illustrations and 
interesting facts of this famous 
gun. Every veteran should have 
one. Price mailed, $1.00. 
15 acres army goods. Large 
illustrated cyclopedia reference 
catalog--400 pages--issue 1920 
mailed 50c. Established 1865. 
New Circular 10c. 


SPRINGFIELD MAUSER RIFLE 


With German rifle action and U. S. stock and barrel, 
using the U. S. Army cartridge cal. 30, Model 1906. 
2000 yard sight, 8 lbs. Refinished. Price $16.50. Ball 
cartridges only $3.50 per 100. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 





























Big Game Along the 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


From savage “‘silvertip” grizzly and giant moose down the long list 
of splendid big game animals which range plentifully according to 
species, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, you can make your choice. 


Why Not Plan Your Fall Trip NOW 


Nova Scotia—moose, Ontario—moose, cari- Alberta—Mountain sheep, 
caribou, deer, bear. bou, deer, bear. mountain goat, moose, 
NewBrunswick—bear, Manitoba—moose, _ caribou, deer. 
deer, moose. caribou, deer. _ British Columbia and Yukon 


Quebec — caribou, Saskatchewan —cari- Territory — Mountain 
moose, bear, deer. bou, deer, moose. sheep, mountain goat, 
moose, caribou, deer, 


Yor literature and full information write— 


A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
MONTREAL 


bear, mountain lion. 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


can be. 
Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


Ifyour dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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Only 23 inches long; 12'/2 inches unjointed. Makes lon: 
casts, Old fishermen say: **Best Ever Used!’’ Pack 


in carton, by mail $3.00. Send for catalog. THE 
AMERICAN DISPLAY CO., Dayton, Ohio. 





D. H. McGEE 


TAXIDERMIST 

AND RUG MANUFACTURER 
219 EASTERN AVE. 
IDAHO FALLS, IDA. 





Sportsmen: 


I make a special effort to locate hunt- 
ers with guides who will get the game. 
Leave your trophies with me to be 
mounted when you come in from the 
hunt. 

Idaho Falls is the closest point to outfit for 
the elk, sheep, deer, goat and bear countries = 
of Wyoming and Idaho. = 


TNA 





tances, the .30-40, .35 Winchester and .30 
Government are giving complete satisfaction. 
kor the man who lives in a country where 
the stores are small and far between, the 
size of the bullet and its shooting qualities 
as to cleanliness is important, for the reason 
that one living in such conditions is often 
without a cleaning rod or nitro solvents. 

For the same type of country the cartridge 
should be one in common use. The two- 
weeks-a-year sportsman can bring enough 
cartridges with him to last the length of his 
stay, but for the man who lives in the coun- 
try a cartridge that can be gotten ’most any- 
where is a blessing. 

Concerning the action, this is not so im- 
portant. The actions made by any of the 
well-established firms for standard cartridges 
leave little to be desired for simplicity, re- 
liability and durability. The oldest models 
on the market today will function as well 
and last as long, when used with their 
proper cartridges, as the latest inventions. 

The man in the woods demands a gun that 
is reliable and that uses a cartridge which 
is economical, easily obtained, clean shoot- 
ing and the most effective in his hands upon 
his kind of game. He has no money or time 
for experiments, and if all city men were as 
wise in their choice of guns, I would not 
have heard of so many elk running two miles 
after being shot thru the heart with bullets 


Steel vs. Brass 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This is a subject 
of no little importance and one that at some 
time or another comes up for serious con- 
sideration during the active life of each 
progressive rifleman. During the last few 
years the writer has given this subject con- 
siderable thought, and as a result of the vari- 
ous conditions under which cleaning rods 
are used has arrived at the following conclu- 
sions: 

The all important thing to consider when 
selecting a cleaning rod for one’s rifle is to 
be sure that protection against unnecessary 
wear in the barrel is assured. As a rule, 
rifle barrels do not last any too long at their 
best without applying harsh treatment. 

At present we are offered two kinds of 
rods, namely, steel and brass. True, there 
are the wood, wood-covered and the cellu- 
loid-covered rods, but their surfaces are such 
that particles of grit will stick firmly to 
them, thus rendering them undesirable for a 
reason that is readily apparent. Steel rods 
are generally made of drill rod, which are 
highly polished and ground to exact size. 
These drill rods are made of a very good 
grade of tool steel and are mainly intended 
to be made into twist drills of various 
lengths. Thus, if you possess a barrel of the 
soft steel type, a cleaning rod made of drill 
rod is obviously not the most desirable, as 
it is apt to injure the barrel under certain 
conditions. 

If one would always keep the cleaning rod 
free from crooks, try to avoid rubbing the 
chamber or muzzle unduly, have the clean- 
ing patches exactly centered, and thus avoid 
the tip of the rod from bearing to one side 
and coming in contact with the lands, a 
steel rod could not do any harm. However, 
in spite of all precautions, one is liable to 
fail and allow the “Jinx” to put in a few 
licks. So why deliberately court uncertainty 
when safety offers its hand. This “safety” 
is the brass rod, an alloy of copper and zinc 
and considerably softer than any soft steel 
barrel made. Thus, for safety-first sake, use 
a brass rod in any rifle having a soft steel 
barrel, and, clean as you will, the barrel is 
perfectly safe; if any damage will result the 
rod will receive it. 

In a rifle having a barrel made of nickel 
steel or some other wear-resisting alloy the 
steel rod is, in my opinion. safe to use. The 


weighing around 90 grains, which were sho 
from guns whose only recommendation wer 
their novelty, flat trajectory and accurac; 
The man in the woods demands effectiveness, 
and chooses a gun whose effectiveness, fo: 
his kind of work, is already established. H: 
left it to others to experiment with the Ross 
and Newton; and who will call him unwise? 
There is great need for improvement in tar- 
get and military guns, but judging by the 
numbers of game shot every year, it seems 
to me that if our hunting rifles were much 
more efficient that there would soon be no 
need for hunting rifles. 

Of course, I may be wrong, but I believe 
that every man has a right to use any gun 
that may please his fancy as long as that 
gun, in his hands, is efficient and humane. 
If some man can get as large a number of 
clean kills with a .45-70 as we can with a 
.30 Government, why criticize him and call 
his gun obsolete? Right now there seems 
to be a great deal of intolerance in this 
nation of ours. Some people don’t drink— 
therefore no one should; crooks use re- 
volvers—therefore decent people shouldn’t 
own them; and now because some of us use 
only the latest cartridges and rifles, the 
older makes are obsolete- and their users 
sentimental ignoramuses. What is next? 

Colo. J. V. K. Wacar. 


Cleaning Rods 


steel in these barrels is far more wear-resist- 
ing than that used in the soft steel type, and 
a steel cleaning rod, unless tempered, would 
wear them very slowly indeed. If I had any 
high-power rifles, which I admit I have not 
(no use for them in this locality), 1 would 
not hesitate to use a steel rod. 

Brass rods are not suitable for cleaning 
with stronger ammonia, as all high-power 
rifles using jacketed bullets should be. The 
ammonia attacks the brass and forms a 
greenish blue mess that is not at all pleasant 
to contend with. However, as luck would 
have it, a steel rod is not affected by am- 
monia, and this, in addition to being suitable 
for use in a high-power rifle, should induce 
one to use it in preference to any other. In 
this case the steel rod stands paramount. 

The nitro solvent compounds available are 
sufficient to clean any low-power rifle using 
lead or gas check bullets, and at the same 


- i 


The illustration herewith shown exemplifies the 
best form of tip ever devised for a cleaning rod, 
and one that will have the approval of most 
riflemen. 








time will not attack a brass rod to any ap- 
preciable extent. I have for years so used 
Hoppes’ No. 9 with perfect satisfaction as a 
barrel preservative and at the same time al- 
lowing the brass rod to present a respectable 
appearance. 

Cleaning rods should be of as large 4 
diameter as can conveniently be used in 
small-bore rifles. This will give the rod 
greater rigidity and thus reduce the liability 
to bending. For a .22-caliber rifle a 3-16- 
inch rod is correct; for .25-caliber one of 
13-64-inch should be used, while for .23- 
caliber and upwards a %4-inch rod is the 
most satisfactory. 

Brass rods should be made of spring brass. 
which is stiffer than common rod brass, and 
therefore not so liable to become bent. 

Also a one-piece bra-s rod is always stiffer 
than any ordinary jointed one, and is there 
fore preferable for this and various other 
reasons. Where circumstances call for 4 
jointed rod, select one with steel connec: 
tions having dowels. Such rods are prac: 
tically equal to one-piece rods so far as sti!- 
ness is concerned. 

The tip of a rod should be of the jagg~d 
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‘ype and preferably without a slot. A slot 
only weakens a rod at a place where greatest 
strength is required; besides this it promotes 
an improper way of cleaning. The accom- 
—_ illustration shows the best form of 


"The thin steel wire rod with flattened, slot- 
ted end is about the worst type of rod im- 
aginable and is sure to injure a barrel by 
coming in contact with the lands. 

The firearms companies could easily rem- 
edy this situation by offering for sale rods 
of the latest approved types only, and in 
such cases where rods are given with the 
rifles let them also be of this type, either of 
steel or brass, as will be required. 

Towa. ALFRED LOETSCHER. 


The All-Around Arsenal 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I believe the .22 is 
as near an all-around arm as we have today. 
Without it some of us would not have much 
sport because of the high price of ammu- 
nition. When we go higher than the .22 
caliber it costs us anywhere from three to 
ten cents to press the trigger, which soon 
counts into real money. 

I have several guns, and if anything 
should turn up to cause me to part with any 
of them, the .22 would be the last to go. 
My arsenal is composed of seven guns: one 
12-gauge Remington, model 10-A shotgun, 
full-choked; one .20-gauge Ithaca double, 
field grade right cylinder, left one-half 
choke; one .22 high-power Savage; one .32 
Winchester self-loading, model 1905; one .22 
Remington, model 12-C target rifle; one .22 
Colt auto target pistol; one Colt officers’ 
model target revolver with 74-inch barrel. 
There is no fancy work on any of these guns, 
nor any rust—just plain good shooting irons. 

I believe the 12-gauge to be the best all- 
around shotgun, as it can be used for all 
kinds of game and gives very good results 
on ducks and geese, where we will find the 
20 a little light. I do not believe any of us 
bought the 20 expecting it to shoot with the 
12, altho in the little 20 we have 5 pounds 
and 14 cunces of real gun, which, in the 
hands of a good shot, is very effective. 

When I go for prairie chicken, grouse. 
rabbits, squirrel and sometimes duck, you 
will nearly always find me with the 20, as 
I can have just as much sport. with it as I 
can with the 12—maybe a little less meat, 
which is very palatable when well cooked. 

My hunting experience with the rifle is 
quite limited, never hunting anything larger 
than deer and black bear, and for that kind 
of game I believe the .22 high power or its 
equivalent (if held right) is just as effective 
as the .405. We will notice that Big Bertha 
never did any damage unless the aim was 
true. The .22 high power will penetrate % 
of an inch of boiler steel at 50 yards, which 
is about the average shot for deer and bears. 

The .32 Winchester auto is a very good 
arm for running shots on small game, such 
as coyotes, wolves, foxes and jack rabbits 
at close and medium range. When you 
make connections with one of those 165- 
grain S. P. bullets they do not go far. 

Ye have all passed many happy hours 
wit ‘oe .22, both at the range and after | 
| game. Without it we would be lost. | 
the hand gun the .22 Colt automatic, 
g the .22 long rifle cartridge, is a gun 
which we can have a lot of pleasure— 
out it costing much, either. The action 
; smooth as we ever see on an auto, but 
nnot be compared with the O. M. target, 
h I believe is the best I have ever 
led. I have never tried this gun for 
tration, but I placed a target on five 
s of solid pine, and I noticed the bul- 
went on thru when shooting the Smith 
esson special ammunition; so you will 
t ly see it has a lot of power, combined 
hair-splitting accuracy, which makes it 
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is a double bed 


The “Red Seal’”” PALMET 
enough for two Red Seal Auto 
Beds; has patent folding 
pole, double doors, two win- 
dows, etc., and all standing 
room within, for... 


Catalog 21 











Mine of light, but rigid, steel; 
with high grade flexible and non-sagging 
spring mattress; simple and quick to erect; easy 
TENT, 9x9 feet, is large a hape-aeen, 

7 inches high, 6 feet 4 inches long and 47 inches 
wide; weighs but 47 
pounds and retails 


Stronger, better looking, more serviceable and will 
last twice as long as any other bed on the market. 


—L gives detailed description and illustrates many 
salient features not found in other beds and tents. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 
THE SCHAEFER TENT & AWNING COMPANY 
1421 Larimer Street 


Rolls to small bundle 5 in. 
in diameter by 17 in. long 


equipped 


Open size, the The Red Seal Auto Bed is 


$28.50 


Denver, Colo. 














A marvelous tonic for run down, unthrifty dogs and those re- 
covering from mange, distemper or debiliatating diseases. You 


notice the difference after a few doses. 
THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


mail 50c. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





At druggists or by 


Toronto, Canada. 

















Defies the Elements 


WEIGHS 19 OUNCES 
PACKS 8x4x1% INCHES 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 29years and are 
recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services and 
Woodsmen as the most reliable for outdoor purposes. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 


GUARANTEED, 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Practical, Compact and Guaranteed Waterproof 





UTILITY po — Fits the Runsies Board 


Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


SLEEP ON AIR! 





12 POUNDS 


Weight 12 
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(JOE WELSH’S 


CELEBRATED 
Telerana-Nova 
LEADER 


A Leader that is 
well named A 
LEADER. A LEAD- 
ER OF Leaders. 


A Leader that has LED the largest trout 
and salmon to their death this past sea- 
son. Do you know the largest trout was 
landed in Colorado, 10% Ibs., by M. Pawls 
of Meeker on a No, 2 Joe Welsh Leader? 
The largest salmon, 41 Ibs., landed by 
Judge Osborne on a No, 2 Joe Welch 
Leader. The Jargest trout in So. Calif., 
32%, 13 Ibs., 3 oz., was landed on a No. 3 
Joe Welsh Leader by Joe Welsh himself. 
O. S. Taylor says in the American Field: 
“The only Leader I found to stand the 
fishing in the Soo were Joe Welsh Lead- 
ers.” Dixie Carroll of national fame, 
says they are par excellence. So does a 
score of our best known writing anglers. 
Think of a knotless, invisible, strong 
Jeader in all lengths up to 9 ft. in 6 sizes 
with breaking strains from 2% to 30 Ibs. 
All quality. Make the weakest part of 
your tackle the strongest. 

SPECIAL OFFER—I will send you a 
8-ft. leader for 25c, 6-ft. leader for 50c, 
9-ft. leader 75c, as samples only, also a 
sample card showing ail sizes. 


JOE WELSH 
Pasadena, California 
Distributors for U. 8. 
and Canada, 


Dealers can make good 
profits by handling this 
popular leader, 























A NEW NATURAL BAIT HOLDER 


Made in sizes 2-0 and 3-0 Single or Tandem 


Gold or Nickel finish, Single 75c; 


Spinner, ] 
Money back if not 


Tandem 85c, 2 for 1.50. 


satisfactory. Patent Applied for. Send for 
circular of other baits. 
KISMET MFG. CO. FREEPORT, ME. 




















Camp Out ! Live AMans 
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Enjoy the delights of camping, the starry 
nights, the lazy summer days, the gentle breezes 


soughing through the pines. It can be done 
comfortably and cheaply. Let us show you how. 
We know the game and can save you time, 
money and trouble on 


TENTS AND CAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


Why not take your family along and enjoy 
every minute of yourouting. We have reduced 
the prices of our Tents andCamping Goods so 
that noone need hesitate to purchase. Order 
early as the demand this year is going to be un- 
precedented. 

Send for our Catalog, itisa complete campers 
guide. It’s free. Ask for Catalog No, 604. 


Gero-B- CARPENTER & Co 


Tent Makers for Eighty Years. 
440 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Mention Outdoor Life when answering ads. 





a very desirable side arm. Now, I do not 
mean to carry it in your pocket, for you 
will find it a little too much gun to be ac- 
commodated in that way. Get a holster— 
not one of those quick-draw romantic look- 
ing ones, but a holster that will do justice 
to the gun in the way of protection. Of 
course, the style of holster is altogether a 
matter of personal opinion or choice. I had 
mine made to order by a harness maker, 
who made me a belt also, which will hold 
forty-one cartridges. 

There are several six-guns using the .38 
Smith & Wesson cartridges, namely, the 
Smith & Wesson M and P model 1905, Colt 
Army Special, and the Colt O. M. target— 
all good shooters and well balanced. The 
Army Special does not have the smoothness 
of action that the Smith & Wesson and 
officers’ model target have. I thought a 
whole lot of the three guns mentioned be- 
fore I got mine. 

If we have a suggestion to offer, I believe 
it will be appreciated by our inventors and 
builders of firearms if offered as a sugges- 
tion—and not a harsh criticism. While some 
of us are buying and boosting American- 
made guns, others are paying anywhere from 
25 to 50 per cent more for foreign-made guns 
of no better quality, which is very discourag- 
ing to the makers of American fireamrs. 

I still have a couple of vacancies in my 
gun case, and in the near future I expect 
to have one of them occupied with a rifle 
using the .30-’06 cartridge. I have in mind 
the model 1903 Springfield, as I intend to 
use it mostly for target shooting. The .30- 
06 seems to be our most popular game cart- 
ridge at the present time. 

Every person has a right to their own 
opinion, whether they express it or whether 
they suppress it, and when we do not agree 
with each other, that is not a sure sign that 
any of us are fools. My advice would be: 
Get a standard rifle of American make, with 
sufficient power, the selection of which is 
purely a matter of individual preference, and 
learn to use it. It is far better to spend 
$10 for cartridges and practice at home than 
to spend our money and time to go to the 
hunting grounds and then realize our in- 
efficiency in handling the rifle. Yours for 
American-made firearms, 

Neb. Eart E. KNopsniper. 


Killing Power of Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see much argu- 
ment in regard to the killing power of the 
different calibers of rifles. I have used not 
less than nine .25-35 rifles and have killed 
everything with them from antelope to the 
largest brown bear; also deer, mountain 
goat, mountain sheep and mountain lions. I 
have used this caliber all thru New Mexico, 
Colorado and Idaho, and only one deer got 
away crippled with a broken hind leg. 

Some say they wouldn’t have a .250 Sav- 
age if the factory would give them one. 
Now, when I hear a man say such a thing 
as this I just consider that he doesn’t know 
anything about hunting whatever, but that 
he only thinks he does. I have used five 
.250 Savage rifles here in Idaho on big game 
and have killed over fifty head of bears in 
the last nine years, and not a bear (nor a 
deer) ever got away crippled. I have also 
used four .22 high-power rifles, and out of 
eleven head of bears shot at with the .22 
high-power I killed nine. One was a clean 
miss and the other slightly wounded. 

I knew a man in Grand Junction, Colo., 
who crippled deer two falls straight with a 
.405 Winchester, and he said this rifle wasn’t 
large enough for deer. I asked him where 
he hit them. He said one was hit thru the 
paunch and the other one thru the fleshy 
part of the hind quarters, he thought. So 
you see it isn’t the gun’s fault, as some peo- 
ple don’t seem to know that a deer’s heart 
and lungs are in the other end. 

In counting over the rifles I have used 





since my first deer was killed (when I wa 
9—I am 41 now), I find that I have actuall 
used eighty-nine rifles, many of the sam: 
caliber, of course. I have used ninetee: 
Savage rifles, and have killed everythin; 
from a cub bear to a grizzly and everythin; 
from an antelope to a large bull elk, not t 
say anything of small game. 

I am a gun crank, but I am not craz 
over just one certain caliber for game, as | 
can get my game with any of them. The 
first deer I ever killed was with a .32 rim 
fire klobert rifle, if I remember rightly. 
also killed a fine big buck in Colorado wit! 
a .22 Colt Special thirty yards away, and 
with this same pistol I killed a yearling 
mountain goat here in Idaho, seventy-six 
steps, the first shot, giving him a heart shot, 
of course. This was a lucky shot. 

My favorite rifle for big game such as elk 
and large bears is the .30 Government, 1903 
model. But just for deer and brown and 
black bears the .250 is certainly a dandy. 
Up to date I have killed seventy-one head of 
bears since 1902, and I expect to kill some 
more next spring. 


Idaho. 
Good Pistol Targets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a constant 
reader of your magazine, and a member of 
the Detroit Rifle and Revolver Club, am en- 
closing two targets made by G. W. Glendon, 
one of the members (who is also a reader 


James R. Git. 








of your magazine). Most likely there are a 
number of such targets made with a ten- 
inch barrel, in single shot pistols, but the 
enclosed targets were made with a Colt .22 
automatic six-inch barrel. Size of each 
bull’s-eye before cut was made was 2% 
inches, the cut reducing this down some. 
The first of these targets in sequence 
shows a score of 97—ten shots. Distance, 





20 yards; using U. S. cartridges. Witness: ! 
by W. S. Marsden and Chas. T. Paugh .f 
the Detroit Revolver Club. Shot on Apr! 
19, 1921. 

The second target was shot under t ¢ 
same conditions as first; 50 shots; all she 3 
are shown except the 35th, which went +: 
off bull at 2 o’clock. Witnessed by J ¢ 
Crites. Shot on May 5, 1921. 

Mich. ALBERT J. GESLER. 
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Our “New” .30-’06 Match 
Ammunition 


‘ditor Outdoor Life:—There, I knew he’d 

it. I knew, just as well as nothing, that 

that fellow T. Whelen ever got the idea 
to his head that the Ordnance Department 

s a better place for a rifle crank than the 
nfantry, he would get there and then begin 

do things for us other poor gun bugs, so 
that we could get some different sort of am- 

unition than some “just as good as last 

ar” or enough better than last year to 
enable those afflicted to say, “the very best 
:mmunition ever made”—yes, sir. But since 
Major Townsend Whelen has been at Frank- 
ford Arsenal, a period of seven short months, 
a part of which has been as commanding 
officer, we find that Frankford Arsenal am- 
munition has begun to come thru “the very 
best” that has ever been put out by a very 
large margin. 

In 1920 the match ammunition shot a 170- 
grain flat-base bullet, with a muzzle velocity 
of 2,600 foot-seconds, and its accuracy was 
such that it showed groups giving a mean 
radius of about 4.70 inches at 600 yards. 
But this year Maj. Whelen is the responsible 
party, for he has been on the job, and Frank- 
ford Arsenal is now turning out ammunition 
that will give a mean radius of less than 
half of the mean radius of the ammunition 
for 1920, and that was some order. 

In order to make this great improvement 
in the .30-06 ammunition, Maj. Whelen re- 
designed the 170-grain bullet, retaining the 
general contour, but giving it a special hol- 
low base, and retained the cupro-nickel 
jacket. In order to do away with the cupro- 
nickel fouling of the bullet, and retain the 
qualities of the jacket, also to do away with 
changing the jacket material and obtaining 
a metallic plating of the bore of the barrel 
that accompanies the use of some types of 
jacket material, Maj. Whelen has had the 
jacket covered with a coating of tin which 
has a uniform thickness of .0005 inch. This 
plating does away with the metal fouling— 
that plague of the shooter’s life. 

The bullet is made to measure .308 inch, 
and with the tin plating .3085, or .0005 inch 
larger than ever before. The hollow base 
helps out in the ballistics, as it places the 
center of gravity farther toward the point. 

lhe cartridge will give a muzzle velocity 
of 2,725 foot-seconds, or 125 foot-seconds 
higher than the special 1920 match ammu- 
nition, and yet with a lower breech pressure, 

s it is loaded with a new Du Pont Ex. 1076 
powder, which on account of quick ignition 

uniform burning qualities, gives the 
: uniform velocities of any powder thus 
lur made, and, of course, this gives better 
curacy. In this cartridge we see where 
Whelen has turned out a most accurate 
clean-shooting cartridge by the use of 
ost excellent wind-bucking bullet and 
burning powder. Now you have it— 
> him, for he is responsible. 
» six targets given here show actual 
sentative targets shot from a day’s run 
nmunition from the loading machines, 
for a range of 600 yards surely are re- 
ible. They give a mean radius of 2.04 
minimum and 2.74 inch maximum, with 
erage of 2.38 inches for the six targets. 
*s give Maj. Whelen an encore for his 
work, for it means better ammunition 
future, as all ammunition companies 
> compelled to raise their standard to 
( ip to the standard that he has set by 
nmunition from Frankford Arsenal. 
BILL. 


\ 


e:—As above letter came very late for 
\ugust number, it was impossible to 














“Tl Bet She’s Hot In Town, Bill’ 


“Between you and me, Bill, I’m glad I ain't one of 
those wilted collar guys cooped up in the city this 
month. Why, even with a car, they can't get to a 
place like this.” 


“You an’ I both, Chet. Just give us the old Harley- 
Davidson and some good grub and let the rest of the 
world have their hot pavements and front porches. 


“And one thing more, Bill. This trip's cost us only 
$7.85 and we've covered 402 miles. We should worry 
about expenses, with a Harley-Davidson. If we don't 
roll your trick dice any more, I'll have money in the 


bank when we get home.” 


There’s no sport to compare with motorcycling. 
You want a Harley-Davidson, for yourself or for 
the family. Ask your dealer for demonstration. 
Or write for FREE literature. 


Attractive dealer proposition for unassigned territory. If interested, 


address Desk A-2 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


arpley-IDDayv idis@unna 
“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 































lrawings and cuts made in time to go 
“ _ story.—Editor. 


ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for- 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about 
the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 


{ or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones And ne ver a bit of 
F ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in either plain mat- 
tress or complete sleeping-bag style 
You'll want our circulars 
Auto tourists—send for catalog on the ‘‘Auto’’ Air Bed 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


120 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 
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REISING .22 AUTOMATIC 





It’s a Bear 


Made to shoot the inexpensive yet ex- 
tremely accurate .22 Long Rifle R. ¥. Car- 
tridges, either Lesmok, Smokeless, or Semi- 
Smokeless. Cleans from breech, the only 
correct way. 6% in. Barrel, weight 31 ozs. 
Magazine capacity—12 cartridges. 

The ideal gun for target and small game 
shooting. Ask your dealer. 








_ Without tools. 
It’s in 3 pieces, in 3 seconds. 


The Reising Arms Co., Inc. 


9 Jefferson Ave., Hartford, Conn. 








ee) LIGHT 
PACK 
TENT 


An ideal tent 
for automobile 
or hiking trips. 
Snake and bug 
proof; roomy as 
a wall tent. No 
poles to carry. 

















The Tent for Two People—2'4-foot Wall. 


BILLINGS TENT & AWNING CO. 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


SEK 


for tents, awnings,and canvas of all kinds. 
Can-va-Sek Water proofs thoroughly, increases tensile 
strength, prevents mildew, positively doubles the life of cot- 
ton textiles. A thin clear liq id easily applied with sprayer, 
sponge or sprinkling can. Does not disco.or, can be used on 
fancy colored canvas, will not rub off nor wash out, CAN-VA- 
SEK is permanent. Allows free ventilation through canvas, 
does not increase weight materially. Dries quickly. SEK 
treated canvas imparts no odor to fod or clothing. Write 
for interesting pxsmphlet. SEK treated canvas supplied by 
leading tent makers when specified. Single gallons $3.00, lib- 
eral discounts on larger quantities, gal. covers 100 to 160 sq. ft. 


Waterproofs, 
$s hoe-Sek softens, in- 
creases life of shoes. Intensifies 
end holds shine. 40z. can 50c. 


for silk fishing 
Sport-Sek lines. Will 
not stiffen line. Used and rec- 
ommen‘ted by Chicago Fly C: st- 
ing Club. Increases tensile 
strength, waterproofs, makes 
line last longer. 4 0z. can 50c. 

for canvas 


Sport-Se clothing, rain- 
coats, etc. Waterproofs, pre- 
vents mildew. Easily applied 
with rag, sprayer or sprinkling 
can. Quart $1.50. 


for auto tops. 
Aut-o-Sek 20 9°. SF 
waterprovfs and preserves can- 
vas, mohair, pantasote, etc. 
Gives rich black luster and not 
a cheap shiry finish. Send for 
pamphlet explai.ing why top 
mat: rial begins to break down 
as soon as unrolled from the 
bolt. Quart of AUT-O-SEK 
enough for five-passenger car. Price $2.00. 


DEALERS—Send order to your jobber or WRIGHT & DIT- 
SON VICTOR CO., Chicago or to us direct. 
SPORTSMEN-—If dealer cannot furnish, order from us. 
We will ship prepaid. 


SEK MFG. C0., 2752 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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‘ARMS ANDAMMUNITION 








Conducted by C. G. Williams 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if answer: 


are desired by mail. 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and alway: 


enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirabl: 


for publication as real names. 








CHECKERING GUN STOCKS 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Where can I get in- 
structions on finishing and checkering gun 
stocks? Any information you can give me will 
be greatly appreciated—W. V. Eminger, Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. 

Answer :—If you will follow the instructions 
for finishing rifle stocks by Maj. Townsend 
Whelen, page 38, January (1921) Outdoor Life, 




















you will get as full and concise instructions as 
we could ever give you. This is exactly the 
same process as we have been using for the last 
twenty years, and for that reason we know that 
it is all right. As to checkering the stock, we 
will give you a sketch of our own checkering 
tools and you can make them for yourself.— 
Editor. 


Would like a satisfactory bluing formula. I 
have the formula for browning as given by Maj. 
Whelen and others, and also the nitre and man- 
ganese method, but as the former takes nearly 
two weeks to apply, and the latter can be used 
only on n+ 8 | parts, I feel sure there must 
be some other method in use by factories and 
gunsmiths. Are any of the powders listed in 
the W. D. Bulletin to rifle clubs, No. 80 Du 
Pont, and if so, what is the Government desig- 
nation? Give your first and second choice of 
both rifles and sighting equipment for small- 
bore competition, those of either commercial or 
private manufacture. What do you consider the 
best lubricant for high-power ammunition such 
as .30-'06, and where can it or the ingredients 
be obtained?—R. R. Rice, Prescott, Ariz. 

Answer.—We have heard of a bluing formula 
that you can use in twenty minutes. Just put 
some of the liquid on the barrel and warm the 
barrel slightly over a lamp; but we do not know 
where this can be obtained. Our own method 
takes from seven to ten days. The rifle powder 
to which you refer is in reality DuPont No. 20, 
or 1909 Military, but the Government designates 
it as Pyro D.G. Of all of the .22 rifles made 
in this country or imported. only four makes 
stand out from the rest as giving extraordinary 
accuracy. We will give them as we see them 
in the scale of accuracy, and we will pick flaws 
with them at the same time. Winchester No. 
2. bolt action. a most accurate barrel, snlendid 
sights and well placed, good means of obtaining 
elevation and windage. Savave Model 1919. bolt 
action, a most accurate barrel, hut accuracy 
hurt by the sights and to a greater derree by 
the magazine, which will occasionally allow the 
bullets to raise too high and catch the top edge 
of the chamber. so as to disfigure the point and 
side of the bullet hy shearing off a slight amount 
of the lead as the bullet is forced into the barrel. 
This defect is noted in certain rifles only, and 
seems to develon as firing continues. Sight 
(rear) easily broken, screws easily bent and 
threads stripped. We helieve that with a differ- 
ent magazire and a heavier and stronger rear 
sieht this rifle would always hold its own against 
any other rifle. as it has an especially accurate 
barrel. B S.A. No. 12. Martini action, with 
one of the hest sights made. It certainly is on 
a rar with the two rifles above in shooting 
aualities. hut the stack is too short for a full- 
grown person—all right for a small boy or a 
small woman. Stevens No. 414 Armory Model— 
a very accurate barrel. with which some of the 
best scores on record have heen made. but the 
sights as sent out by the factory must he re- 
moved and others purchased hefore the rifle can 
be said to be at its hestcanrd for this rifle we 
would advise Lvyman.No. 103 rear sight and No. 
7 front sight. We have come to the point where 
we have nof used any lubricant on .30-'N6 bul- 
lets for several vears. Tf we do anything we 
insert the bullet in owt ynouth and cover it well 
with spittle. This does not add to the hack 
thrust on the holt as lubrication does, vet it 
seems to aid in stopping the development of 
nickel fouling.—Editor. 


I wish to make inquiry concerning the accur 
acy of several rifles, also as to their reliability 
I have the opportunity to purchase them, bu: 
wish to know more about them before investing 
One is a new Ross Cadet .22-cal. bolt rifle 
which can be bought for $20; the other is the 
.303 Ross, which the government is selling fo: 
$5. Does this arm use the American .303 or the 
British .803? These guns have been used, but 
are listed as being in serviceable condition. | 
had in mind getting one and converting it intc 
a sporter. Do you think they would be at all 
satisfactory? he government is also selling 
new Russian 7.62 mm. rifles. Can ammunition 
be obtained for these guns? Are they reliable, 
and can you furnish me information as to the 
velocity, energy and trajectory, also bullet 
wen, etc.?—J. E. Shaffstall, Chicago Heights, 


Answer.—The Ross Cadet .22 rifles were put 
out some time prior to the beginning of the war, 
and were put out as an understudy of the larger 
gun. They were very accurate, and one could d« 
fine shooting at 150 yds. with the cartridges 
then in use. The .303 Ross is chambered for 
the .303 British cartridge, and makes a very 
good sporting rifle. as it has equal power with 
the .30-40 Krag. We believe that the Winchester 
and Remington companies are making the am- 
munition for the 7.62 Russian army rifle. These 
rifles use a cartridge considerably smaller than 
the .30-'06, about the same size as the .30-40 
Krag cartridge, and use a 150-gr. pointed bullet, 
built identically the same shape as the 150-gr. 
bullet used by the United States, but the bullet 
is slightly longer, as the base is hollow, with a 
cone-shaped recess that makes the body of the 
bullet somewhat longer than the 150-gr. bullet 
used in the .30-’06 cartridge. It has a maximum 
velocity of 2.920 foot-seconds and an energy of 
2,833 foot-pounds. We have shot many thous 
ands of these cartridges in tests, and have found 
the rifle to be very accurate and reliable in 
every way.—Editor. 





I am about to purchase a Winchester rifle for 
50-ft. target work. Have used the musket, but 
find it a little heavy for such a short range 
Would like to obtain a take-down rifle and one 
a little lighter (single shot). Would a Winches 
ter ’O4 rifle with a stock made to order, a tang 
peep and sling, be as satisfactory for 50-ft. work 
as a musket? Also. I would like to ask: Is .22 
short ammunition absolutely accurate at 50 feet 
(Winchester)? I know long rifle ammunition is 
better at a longer range, but would like to know 
if .22 short is accurate enough for N. R. A. work 
at 50 feet—Karl Hentz, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Answer.—If you are going in for target shoot 
ing, get the best and most accurate rifle possible, 
and in this case we wou!d say do not get a light 
rifle or a take-down, but get the Model 52 bolt 
action. It does not feel quite as heavy as the 
musket, but it is more accurate. We would not 
advise you to get a take-down rifle for target 
shooting, as they are not as accurate as one 
without this feature. The .22 short is not as a 
curate at 50 feet as the .22 long rifle, as this 
cartridge seems to be well balanced for a'! 
ranges. In shooting for the . one needs 
the best outfit that money can buy, as the mer 
who go up against this thing are some of the 
best in the country, so do not handicap yourse!! 
with a poor outfit.—FEditor. 





How do the Savage model 1919 .22-cal. ar 
the new Winchester bolt action .22-cal. rifles 
compare with each other as to accuracy at ; 
ranges from 25 yards up to 200 yards? A 
there any better factory-made guns, made in ths 
country, better than these two guns for accuracy ’ 
Would you consider a Winchester model 18°) 
which shoots shorts and is fitted with targ:' 
sights and a sling a good target gun for 25-y 
shooting? Would this gun be able to make pc 
sibles regularly on the half-inch 10-ring? I ha 
a gun as mentioned above that has fired ov 
12.000 shots. There is no rifling for ahout thre 
quarters of an inch at the muzzle, due to t 
unavoidable cleaning from that end of the barr 
The barrel is a bit worn, I believe due to t 
large amount of shooting. Is this gun, in t 
stated condition, a good, accurate target fr 
for the 25-yard target shooting?—James P. F: 
syth, Wayne. Pa. 

Answer.—We have shot both the Savage b: 
action and the Winchester bolt action, and c 
find no difference in their accuracy. Thev 
the most accurate .22 rifles that we ever had 
our hands. whether made in this country or 
other country. We have never considered 
Winchester model 90 to be even a fair target 
rifle. There is no better rifle made for gene 
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hooting, but it is not accurate enough for a 
arget rifle. It is not nearly as accurate as the | 
onl 52 or bolt action, and it is very doubtful | 
you could make possibles at 25 yds. with one 
f these rifles. The rifle you now have is worn 
ut, and our advice would be to either scrap it 
r have the barrel cut off until the rifling shows 
ill depth. You can now buy the Winchester 
nodel 52 for much less than the retail price by 
ining the N. R. A.—Editor. 


In the latest Smith & Wesson catalog I note 
at the U. S. Army 1917 model is either used 
vith regular .45 automatic rimless cartridge with 
ips, or the .45 automatic rim cartridge without 
lip. What cartridge would that be—.450 Eley? 
-joe Hall, Plains, Mont. 
Answer.—There_ are two cartridges now made 
use in the .45 ee "17 revolver, the one 
veing the standard .45 automatic cartridge to be 
ised with the clip, and the other is a special 
irtridge put out by the Peters Cartridge Com- 
any and the W estern Cartridge Company, which | 
is a very deep rim on the base, and is to be 
ised in the revolver as any ordinary cartridge. 
fhe .45 automatic cartridge may be obtained 
vith either the 200-gr. bullet or the 230- gr. bul- 
et Bi second shell uses only the 230-gr. bul- 
let —Editor. 





DONUUNRAL NOUN NAA THAN 


A Request 


Will the readers of Outdoor Life who own 
Mannlicher 6.5 mm. 7 mm. and 8 (7.9) mm. 
rifles or carbines, and Mauser 6.5 mm. 7 mm. 
ind 8 (7.9) mm. rifles or carbines please 
make a chamber cast of the chamber and 
ibout two inches of the barrel adjoining the 
chamber, and send same to the A. & A. 
Editor, Outdoor Life, together with the 
maker’s name and date with serial number 
of rifle? 

To make the cast, take four tablespoonfuls 
of sulphur and two of graphite, and melt 
together. Plug up the barrel about six 
inches from the breech with a rag and pour 
in the melted composition; when cold, knock 
out and send in as above.—Editor. 


HULA HUTTE 





I am taking the liberty of asking you regard- 
ing the .35-cal. Smith & Wesson automatic pis- 
tol. How does it compare with other auto- 
matics? Are they still made? Have they any 
1ults that you know of? Is the regular Smith 
& Wesson revolver a better and more reliable 
gun?—John Erkman, St. Louis, Mo. 

\nswer.—The Smith & Wesson .35 automatic 
pistol is a very good little pistol for pocket use. 

is more powerful than the .82 automatic, and 

as powerful as the .380 automatic. They 
still being made, and they are one of the 
st reliable automatic pistols made. We have 
ays thought that the revolver was more re- 
able than the pistol, because the pistol will jam 

BS. and we have not changed our mind. 

—Editor 


[wo months ago I bought a long rifle, .22- 


Ike — silencer. I found it very good for 
pigeons and other small game. I got also 
38 ‘cal. bolt revolver, 6-inch barrel, which [ 
» as side arm for deer and fox hunting. Please 
me if I could have a silencer put on my 
Colt revolver, who makes the silencer, and 
much will it cost to buy one for above 
arm? Are there any laws against silencers 
he states?—Wm. G. King, New York. 
nswer.—Silencers are still being made by the 
m Silencer Company, 8% Homestead Ave., 
tford, Conn., but you will be unable to use 
of them on your revolver, as it will not 
len the noise of a revolver. The last quota- 
that we had on silencers was $7.50. There 
ardly a state in the Union that will a!llow 
cers to be used on hunting rifles, and in 
: — one is subject to arrest for carrying 
—Editor. } 


‘hat kind of oil or cleaner would you recom- 
1 me to buy for cleaning the barrel of my 
gfield? Is the Crystal Cleaner the best 
er made? TI don’t want to get my Spring- 
rusty; that is why I want the best. Or 
ne of them good enough? If so, how can 
ke a good cleaning solution? What cart- 
s can a Springfield .30, model 1903, shoot 
an auxiliary cartridge? Does the Govern- 
have any one-hand firearms for sale?—J. E. 
Brownsville, Tex. 


swer.—Any of the various cleansers that | 
n the market are very good for cleaning the 
gfield. but they all need plenty of elbow | 
We cannot see much difference between | 
fferent brands. The following formula may | 
it up by your local druggist: Ammonium | 
nate, 200 grs.; ammenium persulphate. 1 
ammonium hydrate, 6 oz.; distilled H20. 
Plug up the breech of the barrel with a | 
t plug ard fit a rubber tube over the muz- | 
Fill the barrel and tube with the solution | 
et stand for about an hour; repeat if the | 
on is very dark, then clean thoroly and oil. 
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acationing ) 


with your MQOAE 
+4 Speed Ford 


*“MOORE”’ Transmission develops the full 
power and energy of your Ford motor and 
prolongs the life of your car. It is simple 
to install and becomes a permanent part of 
your car. 


The “MOORE” Transmission gives your Ford an 
Intermediate Speed and an Emergency Low, in 
addition to its 2 regular speeds. 


You don’t have to keep your foot on “low” when 
climbing hills—use “MOORE” Intermediate. 


On steep hills, double your Ford low with the 
“MOORE” Emergency Low. 


A “MOORE” Transmission gives a steady, even 
flow of power which takes you over rough or 
sandy roads—up grades—over roads where a big 
car can not go. 

Equip your Ford with a “MOORE” Transmission-- 
The Power Is There! 
Harness It! “er 
Install a “MOORE” Transmission 


Write for full information 


The Tractor Train Company 


1352 WALL STREET LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














Government has only the .45 Colt revolver | 
sale now, and at a price of $8.—Editor. 





Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 
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Special Price on 


Navarre Binoculars 


—the glass for sportsmen 





away path that the hunter seeks, the 
distant buoys in the 
brought clearly to the sportsman’s 
with Navarre, the Quality Binocular. 


‘ie lily pads across the lake, the far- 


harbor, are 
eye 


When you get a glass you want it to 
be absolutely dependable; you do not 
want an inferior make. The Navarre is 
fully guaranteed. Here is your chance to 
get rhe Navarre at a low price. “It is a 
standard 6 power 30 mm. instrument— 
specifications adopted by all armies in 
World War as most efficient under all 
conditions. Adjusts to strength of each 
eye. Extremely light. Made by master 
craftsmen. Beautiful satin finish; heavy 
leather, velvet-lined case; will attract at- 
tention anywhere. Genuine GRAF 
LENSES. Constructed of brass—no 
clouding of lenses, as is the case with 
ordinary aluminum-frame instruments. 
War contract cancellation price, $37.50— 
including war tax. Sent C.O.D. or upon 


receipt of money order for 3 days’ trial. 
Money immediately refunded if you are 
not entirely satisfied. For further par- 


ticulars write to 


©Ohe NAVARRE COMPANY 





























803 J. M.S. Bidg., | South Bend, Ind. 
¥ Genuine 
Monmouth Moccasins 






Nature's footwear—no breaking in—for every 


outdoor peed. 
America’s Best and Oldest Line 
If your dealer does not carry 
them write US for cataleg. 


JOHN D. LUNN SHOE COMPANY 
‘ Monmouth, Maine 





THIS IS OUR 
101st YEAR 





‘“‘“GLOWBODY” MINNOW 


Permanently luminous material in crystal body 





makes “Glowbody” visible to fish in darkest 
waters, and p articularly at night. A glowing, 
wriggling th ing of tremendous interest to the 
bass. Double hooks easily detached and single 


hook substituted if desired. Retail at $1.00 each. 


Ask for Abbey & Imbrie Tackle 
Your Dealer's 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
97 Chambers St. NEW YORK 
SS a a a BT RICANS eee RE 
Quick and satisfactory results are assured if 


you mention Outdoor Life when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 
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Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department's 


duties in the premises. It 


is not our intention to divert such information from the game depart- 


ment channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to 


the department by the informant. 








The New Curry Bill on Alaska 
A bill has been offered to Congress which 
proposes to create an Alaskan Development 
Board. The measure is sponsored by Repre- 
sentative C. F. Curry, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Territories, and is so 
sweeping in its provisions removing control 
of that territory from the Federal Govern- 
ment that much criticism has been aimed in 
its direction. A copy of the bill was sent 
by Mr. Curry to Henry Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who wrote a very ex- 
haustive opinion on it, brief extracts from 
which we are permitted to make as follows: 


Hon. C. F. Curry, May 14, 1921. 

Chairman, Committee on the Territories, 

House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. Curry: 

I have your letter inviting my consideration 
of H. R. 5694, a measure which provides for 
the creation of an Alaskan Development Board 
to take over the activities now carried on in 
Alaska by the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce, the Federal Water 
Power Commission and, to a large extent, the 
Department of the Interior. 

lanes the enactment of this measure 
would evict from Alaska these departments of 
the Federal Government and set up there a form 
of administration wholly different from anything 
we have ever had before in any state or terri- 
tory. As Alaska includes more than one-sixth 
of the total area of the United States with vast 
natural resources, this unique proposal chal- 
lenges attention. 

The proposed Alaskan Development Board 
would have control over the national forests, 
water powers, bird reservations, agricultural ex- 
periment stations, fisheries, game and fur-bearing 
animals and the unreserved public lands of the 


territory. It would have sweeping authority. 
While it is “established in the Department of 
the Interior,” it seems to be quite independent 
of that department and its executive head ex- 


cept that the Secretary of the Interior would 
have some measure of control as to the organ- 
ization work of the board and as to some of its 
decisions. This latter control, however, is slight. 

For example, if the proposed board should re- 
fuse to grant or renew any application, entry, 
patent, lease, permit, license or other privilege, 
the applicant is given the right to appeal to the 
Secretary of the Interior within sixty days; but 
if, on the other hand, the board should grant 
the application, that would end the matter. To 
illustrate, if someone should apply to the board 
to purchase all of the timber in Alaska at ten 
cents a thousand feet, and if the board should 
reject this application, then the applicant would 
have the fee to appeal to the Secretary of the 
Interior. But if instead of rejecting the appli- 
cation, the board should grant it, then it would 
seem that no appeal could be considered, even 


tho it might be made by all of the public- 
spirited citizens of the territory. This is an ex- 
treme illustration, but it reveals the sweeping 


authority which it is proposed to grant to this 
board. 

In effect. this measure proposes to set up a 
branch Federal Governmént having, jurisdiction 
over certain properties and functions in the 
Territory of Alaska, making it practically inde- 
— of the federal authority at Washington. 

Altho it would consist chiefly of members ap- 
pointed by the president, the majority would not 
be subject to his control even in matters of 
national policy or (as in their administration of 
the Migratory Bird Act) in matters which con- 
cern treaty rights and involve questions of for- 
eign policy. The degree of its independence of 
the president is indicated by the rather extraor- 
dinary proviso that the board shall submit an 
annual message to Congress ‘ ‘recommending such 
legislation as it may deem advisable.” 

We have in Alaska the opportunity to create 
a second Norway. Under intelligent manage- 
ment these forests can be made to produce for 
all time to come a quantity of paper equivalent 
to one-third of the present annual requirements 
of the United States. When we note what has 
happened in the past to our great forests not 
under Government control, surely the importance 


of retaining control of these national forests in 
Alaska and of maintaining them on a safe pro- 
ducing basis must be evident. The time is not 
far distant when the increasing scarcity of lum 
ber and of paper and the consequent high prices 5 
will make it necessary for us to draw heavily 
upon our national forests in Alaska. If we ar 
to profit from past experience we must not per. 
mit them to be exploited, but rather so admin- 
ister them as to maintain their production. 

Surely it would be most unwise and greatly 
against public interest if we should now scrap 
all the work which has been done by the Federal 
Government with these forests in Alaska, with- 
draw from the territory, and turn over the for- 
ests to a local board to do with them as it 
might see fit. 

There seems to be a feeling that development 
in Alaska has been retarded thru restrictive 
federal control. Her decrease in population has 
been used to support such contention. A very 
slight study of the history of Alaska will show 
that there is small foundation for the notion that 
government restrictions have retarded develop- 
ment in that territory. 

Aside from furs and fisheries Alaska’s first 
great commercial stimulus came from the bonan- 
za gold discovery in the Klondike in 1896. The 
principal route to the Yukon was thru American 
territory. The majority of the people who joined 
in the stampede across White Horse Pass were 
from the states. Naturally they spent a great 
deal of money in Alaska as they went in and 
came out, and while the boom continued that 
part of Alaska, as well as Seattle, flourished. 

The discovery of the rich gold regions at 
Nome resulted in a large placer mining popula 
tion on the Seward Peninsula, while the dis- 
covery of the rich placers in the Fairbanks re- 
gion in 1902 was followed by a stampede which 
made Valdez a great point of entry. As _ the 
yield of gold declined, the population declined, 
and today Nome retains probably not more than 
10 per cent of her former maximum population, 
while Fairbanks contains few more, except that 
a small agricultural community has sprung up 
there. The decrease in the white population is 
due largely to the playing out of the mining in- 
dustry, and not to restrictive regulations imposed 
by the Federal Government. We have many 
similar illustrations in the states. 

We have now come to a time when economic 
conditions should bring about a gradual develop- 
ment of Alaskan industries with a corresponding 
increase in population. This development should 
be on a sound basis and not the result of tem- 
porary, reckless exploitation of public property. 

The needs of Alaska would not be met by the 
enactment of this measure and the establishment 
of this board. It would have local authority, 
but would lose all the advantages of specializa- 
tion and direst personal responsibility which 
have so largely contributed to our national pros- 
perity and success. Such an arrangement would 
deprive the administrative officers of the territory 
of the services of the great scientific organiza- 
tions which the Federal Government maintains. 
It would disrupt the well-laid plans for sound 
development. 

To deprive the people of Alaska of the benefi 
of the equipment and advice which they now 
obtain from the Government departments would 
be most unfair to them and would greatly retard 
the development of their industries. 

So far as the Lacey Act and the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act are concerned, these are 

national in scope, and were enacted for the very 
reason that it was found that the states coul 
not effectively perform the service which is 
maintained under these acts of Congress. T 
cut out one territory and place the enforcen 
of these acts in charge of a board separa'ed 
from the administration of the acts in the rest 
of the country simply destroys national co 


“ 


ence in the administration of a treaty, im 
the effectiveness of enforcement, and incre: ses 
the cost. 


The land fur-bearing animals of the terri! 
forms one of its valuable natural resources w 
is being dangerously depleted in many distr cts 
and needs the careful guardianship which cat 
afforded only by their retention under the x 
—_ supervision of the experts of the 

gical Survey. The development of the ur. 
farming industry will reach large proportion: i 
the territory is properly directed. The trans ers 
of duties relating to fur-bearing animals wil! %0t 
in itself secure the proper development of 1s 
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portant industry. The continued and success- 
| growth of the fur-farming industry is de- 
ndent on technical investigations which are 
w being conducted by the Biological Survey 
the United States as well as in Alaska. 
The conservation of the game resources of 
laska is of the greatest importance. Game 
ntinues to be one of the primary food re- 
urces, without which the prospecting and de- 
lopment of the more remote areas of the terri- 
ry would be difficult and sometimes imprac- 
ible. In many areas game has greatly de- 
eased, and is still decreasing. The services 
{ the most expert scientific knowledge concern- 
g game and its conservation such as is avail- 
thle in the Biological Survey is vital in insuring 
e perpetuation of this invaluable resource. 
For the reasons stated it seems to me that the 
actment of this measure would be _ highly 
rejudicial to national interest and to Alaskan 
terests as well. It would remove wholesome 
ecks against the exploitation of our vast na- 
ynal resources and would deprive Alaska of the 
pes ek help of the federal agencies which com- 
ne long experience and the best scientific 
wledge in studying and developing specific 
tural resources. 


Note:—We can hardly believe that the 


rank and file of Alaskans would have us 
finance, exploit and keep in repair the re- 
sources of that country, at U.S. Government 
expense, and then retain unto themselves the 
exclusive right to control, use and enjoy the 
fruits of this assistance and co-operation. 
While these things might not be intended in 
the above bill, yet it is a very far-reaching 
measure. It was not long ago that a com- 
mittee of Alaska citizens petitioned the gov- 
ernor to refuse permits to anyone from the 
states to hunt in the White River country of 


Alaska.—Editor. 


The Big Game of ‘Arizona 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am enclosing a 


photo of a javelina, also a Southern Arizona 
white-tail deer killed by me in this part of 
the country. These javelinas are plentiful 
in Mexico, tho they are becoming scarce in 


\rizona—in fact, so scarce that a law was 


passed in this state in 1919 prohibiting the 
killing of them until 1923. At the expira- 











ELINA AND DEER OF ARIZONA 


of that time this law will be extended, 
e javelinas are in need of longer pro- 
n. Previous to the passing of this law 
was no bag limit and no closed season 
em at all, and every tenderfoot that hit 
ountry did not consider himself accli- 
{ until he had made a try for a jave- 


m my observation, covering about sev- 
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FTER an appetite whetting outdoor 
trip, what is more satisfying — 
more delicious—than a quick, pip- 

ing hot meal, cooked to order in the big 
outdoors ? 


Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit has won a warm 
place in the hearts of outdoor lovers because 
it is a real stove that can be taken along 
as easily as a lunch basket. 








| 

| And here are more reasons for its popular- 
| ity —real grates, burns motor gasoline, is 
windproof, folds up like a suitcase; light, 


Two Burner Kit 
In Use and Closed 
All Equipment Packed Inside 


Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kits [| compact and easy to carry. 

One Burner Stove_-_ $10.00 §| , 

Two Burner Stove | With an Auto-Kamp-Kook-Oven, your 
Ln 9 na mn Fe | Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit will roast and bake 

i Stove fa well as boil and fry; and it stands the 
Unequipped_....... 22.50 | gaff—because it is built for outdoor use. 


Suit Case Outfits, including 
stove, dishes, cutlery, uten- , 
ae At your dealer’s or 
Two Party Suitcase Outfit direct by express. 

biebeeiines csiswighsiac atiesain $27.50 
Your Party Suitcase Outfit 


ix “Party Saiicacs Azee || Prentiss-Wabers Stove Co. 


Dine SSb aca eeonse $47. 50 | . . . . . 
iaic-Kamp-Kook-Ovens.oo0 §| 190 Spring Street, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
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DUDE RANCH 


Spend your vacation on a Wyoming ranch, 
situated on the north fork of Wind River, in the 
big game country. Trout fishing, horseback 
riding, camping trips in the mountains, with 
pack outfits. Elk, sheep and deer hunting in 
season. Write early for reservations, rates 
and particulars to, thing really worth while. Write now 

T. M. BAIN BASS CAMERA CO., Dept 5, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
Indian Meadows Ranch Circle, Wyoming N. B.—WE TAKE YOUR OLD CAMERA IN TRADE 


GRAFLEX! KODAKS! 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


’ 
Write now to ‘Headquarters’ 
for your photographic needs. 
The right camera for the right work of 
the right quality at the right price. Some 
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Alpitie Binoculars 


—, 2a = = © ere aE —— 






By a recent purchaser: 


“As for the glasses 
they are wonderful and 
far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and if I ever stand 
in need of another pair 
you may rest assured 
they will be WeissAlpine 








i is Write for free booklet telling how 
Binoculars. you can examine each glass 
Latest catalog of field glasses and before pure hasi ng. 





telescopes mailed upon request, 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST DE wee COLORADO 
WW SAAVULACTURER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS A 
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enteen years of hunting in this state, there 
are other species of game that need the same 
protection, namely, bears, as they are becom- 
ing rare, particularly the silvertip. Deer are 
not as plentiful as they should be in a state 
with as much range as this country affords. 
The popular belief of the man that goes 
maybe once or twice a year is that “in back 
of beyond” they are plentiful, but the facts 
of the case are that the place he is hunting 
in is in the same state as the far blue ranges 
he views, and that big game is scarce, and 
he will find many old campfires “in back of 
beyond.” 

There seems to be an opinion in most of 


the eastern states that Arizona contain 
many a “hunter’s paradise.” This is not 

fact, as this country was hunted by th 
Apache and other tribes of Indians long be 
fore the advent of the white man, and hi 
coming did not tend to increase the game 
as most of the early settlers depended o: 
that source for their meat supply. We hav 
in Western Arizona five immense mountai 
ranges, the Gilas, Mohawks, Ajas, Growler 
and the Babovariquis, that twenty years ag 
contained many bands of big-horn and nun 


berless black-tail deer. At the bases of the 


mountains roamed herds of prong-horn, bu: 
aside from a few isolated bunches of big 
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/ The Dream of 
All Big Game 
Hunters. 


If you are considering a trip to this won- 
derful sportsman’s Paradise, we would be 


pleased to advise you regarding the prepa- 
ration of your outfit and the care of your 
trophies. 

Our experience in mounting African Big 
Game extends back over twenty years, both 
in America and abroad. We have the 
largest and most complete plant in the 
United States for the tanning of skins and 
expert mounting of trophies. 


Our free catalog, showing prize specimens 
re-created true to life, will impress upon 
you what a lifetime devoted to artistic taxi- 
dermy can accomplish. Write for it today. 
JONAS BROS TAXIDERMISTS 

*? AND FURRIERS 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 


—— 











Carl Zeiss 


Our Binoculars are 
the genuine Carl 
Zeiss Jena construc- 
tion. The TELEX 
is recommended for 
an all-around glass. 
It is light and con- 
venient in use and 
has a large field of 
view. Magnification is 6X with 24 mm. 
objectives. Weight with case 13% ozs. 
Sent prepaid in the U. S. for $52.50. Write 
for Catalog. 


Binoculars 








Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 16th St., Denver, Colo 


















Because it’s built that way 
Write for Complete Catalog 


RACINE BOAT COMPANY 


Dept. 69 Racine Wisconsin 











Kiest’s Aluminum Casting Reel 


The King of All Large Type 
Reels 


Valuable to Ama- 
teur Angler. 


NO BACK LASH 
NO THUMBING 
This Reel is Line Drying, 
Ball-bearing and Level- 
Winding. 

If your devler cannot supply 
you write to 
HENRY A. KIEST, Mf’r. 
KNOX, IND. 








































Elk Shipping a Business 


During recent years hundreds of elk have been “transplanted” 
to many states of the Union from Wyoming. 
they have thrived and increased; in others the poachers have 
decimated—in some instances exterminated—them. Young elk 
are usually chosen to be shipped. The upper picture shows a 
bunch that have been corraled for shipment. 
this purpose is first built, where some hay is placed to attract 
the animals. Wher. the elk are inside feeding the gate is closed, 
a chute having been made, the wagon is backed up to it and the 
elk driven up and into the wagon, from six to seven usually 

Then the drive to the railroad (see 
lower picture) is made, where the animals are loaded in cars 


W. H. Emmett of Corwin Springs, Mont. 





In some instances 


An enclosure for 








being loaded at a time. 
the same as cattle. These photographs were kindly sent us by 
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horn, this part of the state is barren of big 
game. 

In the southern part of the state are the 
‘atalinas, Rincons, Santa Ritas, Huachucas 
ond Chiricahucas. The Catalinas and Hua- 
ehucas have been converted into game re- 
serves which will, in the course of a few 
ears, bring back the game in these ranges. 
he balance of these mountains are still law- 
il hunting grounds in season, and aside 
from the Chiricahucas, the game is very 
carce, and is far from plentiful in range 
ist mentioned. Tho there are a few white- 

| and an occasional black-tail killed in 
hese mountains each season, the empty- 
janded hunter is the common run. 

In the northeastern part of the state are 
the famous White Mountains and _ their 
jually famous sister, the Blue. Parts of 
the White Mountains are still fairly well 
-upplied with deer and turkey and a few 
black bears and grizzly. Trout are plentiful. 
(he Blue Mountains really are the cream of 
the hunting country in Arizona, and have 
been made a game reserve, this being a wise 
move, as it will tend to restock that part of 
the White Mountains that has been hunted 
out. Farther to the north and west lie the 
San Franciscos, the Junipers and the Black 
\lountains, and towards the central part of 
the state the Mogollon Rim, comprising sev- 
eral ranges, parts of which comprise another 
vame reserve. Game is not plentiful in any 
of these, and the most striking part as you 
pack thru the country and hunt in various 
locations, is the fine game country you are 
in with so little game; miles and miles of 
unbroken forest, grass and running water, 
and yet you must hunt, and hunt hard, in 
order to obtain a shot. 

These game reserves are undoubtedly 
going to be the salvation of both game and 
hunter, tho it will take a number of years 
to realize it. Another noticeable feature is 
the small bucks bearing small horns that are 
brought in each year; no more of the large 
antlered bucks that were once so common. 
‘There are numerous small ranges thruout the 
state with a few deer in them, and you will 


often wonder how the game manages to hang | 


on, as most of these mountains can be rid- 
den over on a cow pony, and thus are hunted 
a great deal, and game is kept continually 


stirred up by cowpunchers watching the | 


! 


cattle. 


South of this state in the Mexican states 


f 


of Sonora and Sinaloa and others the fol- 
lowing game is plentiful: Black and white- 
tail deer, black bears and a few grizzlies and 
! turkey. On the extreme west coast 
there are still mountain sheep and antelope. 
Bui as far as Arizona is concerned, outside 
of these game reserves, her big game is on 


the verge of being wiped out. 
Ariz. Ben H. Tinker. 
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The Pirate Mountain Lion 


Hola, ven aca, prontito,.matar leon.” 
‘ello, come here, quick, to kill a lion.) 
ese words, to the accompaniment of a 
beat of horses’ hoofs and the barking 
elping of dogs, aroused me in the early 
of a summer morning in the California 
itains, where I was doing assessment 
on a hard rock prospect. 
e voice I recognized as that of the fore- 
of a stock ranch a few miles down the 
on, so I made haste to get into boots 
shaki to see what was the cause of the 
sion ; but before I could get dressed he 
oming back to the camp with my horse 
‘ed and. ready to ride, and in a few 
s told of the visit of a lion to the ranch 
', where it had taken a suckling colt 
lawed the colt’s dam, and had carried 
olt over the corral fence and into the 


‘ore the account of the raid was finished 


seized the reliable old .303 Savage, 
ed on a belt of cartridges and was 
to ride down the valley toward the 
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We have everything for Campers, Hunters, Tourists, Boy Scouts, and Sportsmen. 


~. Headquarters for 
Campers’ 





Clothing and Equipment 


Our large pur- 


chases enable us to offer goods at lower prices than ever before and you save about half on each pur- 


chase. Order at once. 





Turo-Camp Tent. Very fine Olive 
Drab Army Duck. Almost good as new. 
Comes in two sections. Buttoned to- 
gether making tent 7 x 12 with 2 13-ft. 
sidewalls. Half Section can be attached 
to auto. Complete with poles. $ 

Price delivered 26.75 


Auto Touring Tent 7x7 made of 10 oz. 
duck, can be erected with orindepen- 
dent of the car 1 
Price delivered.......... e e 


Shelter “Pup” Tents. Used by the 
Yanks in France, Just the thing for 
hunters, campers, hikingtrips. Water- 


proof, complete with poles, etc. $3 75 
Price delivered............. ° 

Canvas Camp Cots. Brand new, 
made of heavy grade canvas with strong 
durable frame. Very convenient for 


camping trips or for touring. 
Price delivered............. $5.50 


Reclaimed Cots same kind as above in 
very good condition, 
Price dolivored............. . 








New Army Shirts. 0. 1). Wool shirts 
new. The same shirt that cost the gov- 


ernment over $6. 
$4.65 


I Oi inte occccancecés 


Reciaimed O. D. Shirts in excellent 
condition, have been thoroughly washed 
and repaired. 2 
Price delivered.. ........ ° 


New Khaki Shirts. Lightand durable. 
These shirts are regulation khaki. Cost 
the government over $2. 

Price delivered........... ° 


Reclaimed khaki shirts...... -85c 
New Hip Rubber Boots. Extra heavy 


solid rubber extension soles. Reinforced 
throughout. Uppers extend to hips and 
fasten with rubber strap 


Give size. Price delivered $4.95 


Army Shoes. The famous Herman army 
shoes, Munson last. A special 
bargain. Price delivered. . - 


Officers’ Dress Shoes cordovan finish 
and very fine quality of 5 
leather. Price delivered.. ° 








Army Cost. 0. D. Cotton. Keclaim- 
ed and laundered. Fie for work, out 
ing, etc. Saves good clothes. Give 49 
size. Price delivered......... c 
Army Breeches. 0. D. Cotton. Thor- 
oughly repaired. A bargain for every- 


day work, outing, huuting, ete. 
Givesize. Price delivered.... 85c 








and $1.26. 
0. D. Army blankets... .... $4.75 
Kamp Kook Stoves i 
New Spiral leggings........ 1.80 
Canvas cuff leggings, new.. 85 
Leather belts : < -85 
New canteens. .65 
Canteen covers ° 25 
ME MN 6a dcsedacceas idsaae 65 
Military axes.......... — 
Army raincoats, reclaimed.. 3.00 
Eincesccncuaseeaa 1.25 











Leather Puttees. 
beautifully fiinished 
tee for ridivg or hiking 

A special at............... 


Mahogany leather, 
An excellent put- 


6.50 








this ad. 





GUARANTEE —Every article sold on our guarantee of 
satisfaction or we will refund your money. 
Send for our complete catalog of bargains. 


Anderson 


Order from Bros. 




















ARMY AND NAVY STORE 


1637 Arapahoe St., 


Denver, Colorado 












SIDNEY, 


TOURISTS - HUNTERS - FISHERME 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
FREE 


A Provision-box that can be waa 
changed to a table, in thirty sec- 
onds, and vice versa—not a loose 
piece. 

Special proposition to dealers. 


ACKELS PROVISION-BOX 


& TABLE COMPANY 


NEBRASKA 
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46 H 7 H | 
Old Hickory” Casting Rods 
> (NO GLUE JOINTS— 
Nature’s Rod — Xo Steeu “tc Rust 
HAND MADE—In One or Two Pieces 
3 to S Feet. Weight, 4 to 6 oz. 
FINE SILK WINDINGS—BEST MOUNTINGS 
A beautiful rod, of great strength and tremendous casting 
power. Built foralife's service, and by one that knowshow, 
$7.CO AND UP. Pamphiet. 
HERBERT A. KINNEY, Bangor, Michigan 




















1221 Ellis Ave. 





CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR BOATS 


are interestedin 






















































OUTBOARD BOATS 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money Order by Mail 


Please state what 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy tohandle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. © 681 HarrisonSt, | KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








The new refinements and addi- 
tions to the STOLL line this year 
provice the ‘‘autonobile gypsy” with every camp 
comfcrt in the most compact, light weight and money- 
saving iorm yet devised. Be sure it’s a STOLL. 


Stoll Collapsible Luggage Carrier 


Nothing like it. 








sleeping requirement. 
house. 


inches thick. Weight, 





It collapses on the ou‘er edge of running board, 
entirely out of the way, and is instantly adjusted to any heizht. 
When half high, the doors will clear. 
and advantages over any other. 


Stoll Utility Bed 


Our new No. 27 Utility Folding Bed, with sag'ess steel springs, fills every outdoor 


One glance shows its utility 


Write for catalog. 


$26.00 


Its adj .stable legs straddle the seats of any touring car 


45 pounds. 


Without changes, it can be used in any wall tent, autotent, porch, lawn or in the 
The frame is re-inforced 81] steel, bu It upon the same spring systems as 
the 5-A OutSit—sacless, non-stretchab'’e and long las'ing. Folds 45 inches long by 5 
Price, $26.00. Write for catalog. 


THE STOLL MANUFACTURING CO. 
3272 Larimer Street 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Is an Eye protector of the highest class 
made for Motorists, Trap-shooters, Golfers, 
Tourists and Fishermen. 


Insures clear, comfortable vision and pre- 
vents the discomfort caused by dust, wind. 
glare and flying particles. 


Obtainable everywhere from Opticians, Moto 
Supply and Sporting Goods Establishments. 


We will be pleased to furnish the address af 
your nearest dealer. 

F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 
Dept. J Box 804, Chicago, III 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—55c; 
Size 10—60c. Size 8—65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12—80c; Size 10—90c; 
Size 8—$1.00 per Dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT, 


| 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son's Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U. S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent, 


























Next time try, Pyramid 
Solvent to dissolve smokeless 
powder residue quickly, easily. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for handy 3-oz. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 


can. 
165P Broadway, New York 


Contains no 
moisture, 


May be left 


in gun. 


F-SOLVENT* 








Quick and satisfactory results are assured if 


you mention Outdoor Life when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 


reddening east, just beginning to color with 
the coming dawn. 

Arriving at the ranch house, we found tor- 
tillas and coffee awaiting us, and the wife of 
the ranch foreman in tears bewailing the 
loss of her pet colt and pouring maledictions 
on the head of the murderous brute that had 
taken it. 

As soon as it was light enough to see to 
shoot, we started the dogs on the trail where 
the lion had jumped the corral fence, dragged 
the colt over and thru the brush for about 
sixty yards, eaten a portion of the throat, 
brisket and fore shoulder and gone to the 
creek for a drink, where it was evidently dis- 
turbed by our return, as it made off rapidly 
over a low ridge into another canyon. 

Soon, however, the dogs picked up his hot 
trail and in a few minutes more had brought 
him to bay on a shelf or bench a few feet 
high, from which he broke and ran into a 
pine tree. 

As we came up, the lion jumped from the 
tree and made off into a side canyon, climb- 
ing up the rocks and finally coming to a 
stop in a shallow cave, prepared to fight. 
As a picture of desperate rage he was mag- 
nificent—ears laid back, eyes simply spitting 
fire, huge tail lashing and magnificent mus- 
cles rippling under thin-skinned covering; 
but as a target he was irresistible, and I put 
the spark-point on his shoulder and cut loose 
at a little over 100 yards range. With the 
crack of the rifle he sprang, but crumpled 
before the end of his jump, striking the 
ground practically dead, but able to wave 
his meat hooks about him for a few seconds. 

Soon as we were satisfied of the death of 
the brute, Jose, the foreman, put his riata on 
the cat and dragged him up into a tree. As 
the dogs wanted to go on, we let them go, 
and in a very short time they bayed from 
the mouth of a cave not over half a mile 
from the place we were waiting. 

As we came up, thé dogs redoubled their 
racket, and assured us that something was 
within the cave. Examination showed un- 
mistakable lion tracks leading into the cave 
on either side of a pillar of rock that all but 
closed the entrance to the cave. 

After discussing the matter awhile, Jose 
cut a pole and poked the cave and a kitten 
ran out to sight, but went back as soon as 





it saw the dogs, and they rushed for it 
Then I told Jose to keep the dogs and lion 
from leaving and I would go and get som 
dynamite and blow the cave. It was only : 
short distance from the mine, but rathe 
hard climbing up and down the ridges an 
across the canyons, but in less than tw 
hours I was back with two sticks of No. | 
six feet of fuse and a primer. 

I tied the powder onto the end of the pole 
fastened the primer and fuse to the powde: 
and tied the fuse along the pole, lit the fus: 
and poked the pole as far as I could int 
the cave and made a get-away to see wha 
it would do. 

In a few seconds a sullen boom roared 
down the valley, the pillar at the mouth of 
the cave vanished in a fog of smoke and 
dust and broken rock that hid the hillside 
for some moments. As soon as we dared 
enter, I went into the blasted-out hollow and 
found the mutilated remains of two lion kit- 
tens and another full-grown lion, probably 
the mother. As the skins were too badly 
torn up to be of use, we simply took the 
three scalps and returned to where the tom 
was hanging, skinned him, took his scalp, 
and returned to the ranch house before the 
noon hour, well pleased with the morning’s 
work, laden with a fine lion skin and four 
scalps. S. O. BLopceEttT. 

Calif. 





Alaska’s New Governor 


Scott C. Bone, New York, former Wash- 
ington and Seattle newspaper editor, promi- 
nent in national politics for years, has been 
appointed governor of Alaska to succeed 
Thomas Riggs, Jr. 

Alaska’s new executive enters office at a 
rather momentous period of that territory's 
history, and he will find many spools to re- 
wind and tangles to straighten. Never be- 
fore was there greater need of a governor 
for that territory of broad mind, strong 
heart and intrepid courage. 


GALLOPING DOMINOES 


Sam—“Ah done heard dat dey fine’ Co- 
lumbus’s bones.” 

Ezra—“Lawsee! Ah never knowed dat he 
wuz a gamblin’ man.”—Norwich Times. 
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ROYAL GAME OF THE FAR EAST 


A tiger (length, 9 ft. 
Federated Malay States. 
including elephant. 
his boys grouped in the rear. 


Mr. 


6 in.) brought to bay by H. H. ; 
Banks has brought down much of the big game of that cour ry; 
The picture shows Ahmat, his favorite tracker, next the tiger to the right, 1° 


Banks, a prominent sportsman of he 
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Photographing Sportsmen With 3-WAY REEL Cast and Wind In 
Their Kill BEET ZSEL| Nothing to Touch 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Now, honestly and \~ Level Winder, When the cast is made noth- 
berly, dear Life, isn’t the man who goes ppere sii ing moves bus the spool. The 
. > Ww i > re 1¢ u » orke oc rops and the line 
ue the woods cof Ac hati hee Me -) German Silver, runs free from spool to rod guide. 
here just to satisly Nis love of bDiooad- etting, Burnished Steel Axles, Touching the handle to wind in 
to bag a lot of meat, and then after- Bronze Bearings, brings the block as shown. OUR 
irds proudly exhibits himself, gun in hand, ne Caps, guarantee is: that no angler can 
his friends as the lord high executioner , wa buy any one thing for $20 or 
ue a — S. Handle—Forward MORE that will give as much 
a lot of poor, helpless denizens of the | 100 Yards—Drag. joy. Bar nothing. 
ld, simply and truly a butcher and nothing | REDIFOR ROD & REEL CO 
e? And whoever has seen a butcher pic- | STONELEIGH COURT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








red proudly posing by his slaughterhouse 
mgside his kill? That kind of butchers 
e too much sense and decency to make 


ih a disgusting public show of themselves. FISHIN 
[he writer loves a gun; he loves, too, the 


& out-of-doors, the charm of the woods, the ‘ ° 
elds, the lakes and streams, the blue of the Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


sky; the sunshine and shadow are all a de- Our RODS and REELS sym- 
; bolize the highest achieve- 













ht, and many happy days has he spent went off the idabie develinad Save more than half, 
andering here and there in the haunts of art of making TACKLE. Big Stock of New and 
birds and wild animals. He has done some — —— a Reclaimed Army Goods 
a is é . is y building honest goods anc direct from U.S. Quartermaster. 
Ing, pe th hag to = -but not permitting any defect to Every article positively guaranteed : 
that part o 1e outing has been only 1ncl- get by our rigid inspection, 
dental—just an additional lure of the wild— If you find our name on a piece HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS 
- : of Tackle you may bank on it Army Blankets, shirts, shoes, raincoats, breeches, 
. survival of the instincts of his cave-man —it'sperfect. Since 1867 this overalls, blouses, underwear, boots, puttees, army 
‘ ee reer = 
F incestors, if you please. But even at that, has been our policy, tents, paulins, camping outfits » ete , all at prices 





he always views more than half regretfully Catalog No. 107 sent on request SEND TODAY FOR 8!¢ FREE B00x fully 
d d hi | “© | 3} illustrated; contains prices on 
e poor dead things his gun has cut short Edward vom Hofe & Company Government merchandise you cannot afford to miss 
n the course and enjoyment of their poor 112 Fulton Street New York City Carnie-Goudie Co., Dept. 136 Kansas City,Mo. 
lives, and contrasts their silent forms with World’s Largest Dealer in Army Goods (Est. 1908) 























their previous active beauty. 

| shall never forget my last deer hunt. 
Standing beside a beauty of a little lake in 
Northern Wisconsin on a lovely November 
day, a magnificent buck, startled by some 
hunters in the woods a half mile away, came 
springing along past me. I remember with 
something akin to pain the look of fear that 
came into his great, beautiful, wild eyes as 
he spied me. Those eyes seemed to beg me 
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| MADE E NOP 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly ad- 
be | dition to the modern shotgun, Makes good shots 

: of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
TIPS FOR FISHERMEN ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 























t to shoot, but the cave-man within was PERFECTION TIP-TOPS are the only Tip that will not cut, lead correctly—NO MORE GUESS WORK. Made of 
too ¢ 4 # ; loop, snarl, orchew up a cherished line. Made of Tungsten er 
too strong, and shoot I did. Then standing | |] (0°? soar oe cae en eee aevoret hy Analen the || | blued steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 


12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Double gunsonly. Postpsid, 


beside that “tro h of m skill ” with the country over, can be put on Bamboo or Steel Rods in a moment. 
ij phy y x Fully guaranteed. Write for Booklet, for sale by all dealers. $2.50, including booklet, “Wing Shooting Made 


scent of blood in my nostrils, and the mem- ||} gor intorma- 8 4 613 17th St Easy.” Booklet alone sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
ory of the magnificent life and beauty in ||| ton Address The Perfection Tip Co. Sonver, Cote: Teaches the art of wing shooting. 
Eastern Representative: L. A. Davis, 258 Broadway, New York 


+} Sa: ) 
aac ieee akat T mould have to be |{| Hat ssantreciny Sa, eprom eS WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
; a cts Renin nt Rete Room 140, 116 West 39th St., New York 
pretty good and hungry before I would shoot , Bucs 
: inother deer. Maybe that well-kept resolu- 
1 has saved my own life, for since then 
many a deer hunter has seen the November 
sun thru glazing eyes, and for the last time— 
the victim of some other hunter’s lack of 
O_p Gun CRANK. 





























\inn. 


Note: Men with the sentiments of “Old 
( Crank” will always excite the admira- 


7 - a . - eS 7 ‘ S iii 4 uf ; ZEN ; 
tion of nature-loving, humane sportsmen. " PHOTO- ENGRAVIN a 
Not enough of this feeling pervades the “d 


in breast. We believe, however, that he : >) li 

justified in his feeling against showing : pecia 1zin \ 
+  potographs of sportsmen with their kill. In i ar 

& words, he doesn’t object to reading a f OLOR PROCESS WORK” % 

account of how he brought down, for | a@ , , 
nce, a lordly moose, but he cannot toler- 
eeing him photographed with the dead 
il. If a hunter observed the laws, we 
ee no harm or shame in his being pic- 
by the side of the animal he killed: 
a photograph is valuable in many ways: 
rnishes him with a souvenir, or trophy, 
; trip, and offers a means of determin- 
1e size of the animal, character and size 
tlers, etc.—for with a figure in the pic- 
this is easy. Besides, if a story of the 
s published, every reader is interested 
eing a small picture of the author in 
unting clothes. The kind of clothing 
by him offers suggestions to the reader. 


elieve in sportsmen being photographed 

their trophies. When the practice is DENVER COLO. 
zed in judiciously there is no harm in 
“.ditor.) 
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i Part of the 30 White Sheep received by me in 1919. The guide 
8 unexpectedly at liberty this fall. Write me if interested. 


E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD SPECIALIST 


Studio at Millbrae Park on the State Highway just south of 
San Francisco. Post Office and Express Oftice, Millbrae, California. 


Those who apreciate artistic work of highest quality should 
wr te for my Field Guide Free to all who expect to hunt big 
game Directions for care of your trorh es after killing, a e in- 
valuable especially to Rocky Mountain, Alaska, and Coast hunters. 





“ALLAGASH” FLY DOPE 


Insures comfort on stream, lake or in camp. A 
quality product for the sportsman who wants 
only the best. Not a commonplace mixture 
that helps some, but a scientifically prepared 
product that keeps off gnats, mosquitoes and 
black flies and does it absolutely. Prepaid 50c 
per tube, or 2 in a neat carton for a dollar. 
Dealers wanted everywhere. 
Sportsman's Supply Co., Mail Dept. Westfield, Mass. 
Mosquito Blocks 


FOR MOSQUITOS wiraiiecducsot 


the material that the U. S. Government recommends for mos- 
quitos. The blocks evaporate entirely within two months, giving 
off all of the time a pleasant odor that effe tively drives away 
mosquitos Makes rubbing, spra.ing, burning, or screening 
unnecessary. Very convenient and easy to use. Place one Block 
in a tent, cottage, porch, boat, etc., and we guarantee that it 
will continue to drive out mosquitos until the last piece of the 
Biock has evaporated One Block and a nickel-plated container 
=~ holding ~_ Block sent “eene upon receipt of $1.00, 

min ted from mosquitos nd for a Block today. 
The IN NTERNA TIONAL CHEMICAL co. 
2074 EAST 37th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















ON THAT FISHING TRIP 





KODAK 


WITH YOU 


THE DENVER PHOTO MATERIALS CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
626 16th Street, DENVER, COLO. 





THE HOME OF BETTER FINISHING 
AND DEVELOPING 
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An Incident of Alaska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing you 
a letter that I received from Harold P. 
Bailey, the “native” that I had with me on 
my bear hunt from Sitka last spring. I 
thought his letter very interesting, and I am 
sending it on to you to read, thinking that 
you might probably enjoy looking it over. 
I wrote him, after receiving his letter, to 
try and get me a photo of the boy, and he 
sent me the one I am also enclosing, show- 
ing the boy’s leg. This picture was prob- 
ably taken at the hospital, as it looks as tho 
there was some cotton sticking to the wounds. 
With the letter and the picture of the boy’s 
leg, I am sending you a photo that I took 
of Bailey while on our trip. If you can use 
the letter and photos, you are welcome to 
do so. Bailey is a good old “native” and I 
sure enjoyed my trip of eleven days with 
him. He had a small fishing launch in which 
we cooked our meals and slept. He worked 
hard, and it was not his fault that we did 
not get more bears—it was the bears’ fault. 
Our trip was the first time that he had taken 
anyone out for bear, so he had not been 
spoiled, and also did not want a small for- 
tune for his services. 

Ore. Gus PERet. 

THE NATIVE’S LETTER 

Dear Friend Gus Peret:—I now will tell 
you a good story of my hunt. I was out 
camping and I just got in. While I was out 
we went up on the mountain for some deer. 
There was four in the party, and also my boy 
was with me. Just as soon as we got up to 
the top of the mountain we all were going 
or taking our way to hunt, and there was in 
the party a young boy about 17 or 18 years 
old. He had a .25-20 gun, and he went away 
from us. Just about twenty-five minutes 
after we got apart I heard a gun shot and 
then a cry and the sound of bear groan. I 
knew what was up. I hallowed to the other 
men to come quick, and told them that the 
boy was caught by the bear. There was 
three bears. My boy kept me waiting, so I 
didn’t get the three bears. I told my boy 
to hide, but he began to cry, so I was late 
in coming closer to the bear. I fired a shot 
at the two going up, but I was out of wind, 
so I missed, and I began to run again to the 
one that was chewing up the boy. When I 
got closer I saw him standing up in the 
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bushy trees. Just as I was taking my aim 
he went down in the bushy trees, and that’s 
the last I saw of the bear. The boy was 
carried by the bear in his mouth over 100 
feet. The boy shot at the bear twice, and 
the bear jumped on him. The bear chewed 
him up, and gave him thirty or thirty-five 
wounds. He chewed him in shoulders and 

















HAROLD P. BAILEY 


in the leg and also in the ear and mouth, 
too. We packed him down the mountain 
for three and a half hours. He was sent 
over to the Juneau hospital, and they got his 
picture taken, too. Now he is getting all 
right. There are lots of bears in the salmon 
streams. This is the story I tell you on my 
hunt. If it wasn’t for my boy I was going 
to get those three bears. I am having fine 
hunting all the time. I am your friend, 
Harotp P. Batey. 

Note:—We are very grateful to Mr. Peret 
for allowing us to publish this interesting 
experience.—Editor. 

















HOW THE BOY’S LEG LOOKED AT THE KNEE. NOTE EXCESSIVE SWELLINC 
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Pleasure Versus Pain 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My fellow sports- 
in and readers, may I ask you a rather 
rsonal question? Why do we as lovers 
d users of rod and gun pursue our re- 
ective sports? Is it just for the sake of 
ling? 
| am sure you will answer NO! For 1 
, not believe there is one man or woman 
fifty engaged in the sport of hunting and 
sling who really enjoy the taking of life 
leaving behind a string of cripples to 
ally die a lingering death, or become the 
sy prey of some woodland enemy. 
It is true that in many instances Mother 
iture comes to their aid and nurses them 
ick to health; but many times they are left 
aimed and crippled to a very great extent, 
id as a result they are terribly handicapped 
in the great battle of life. 
Personally I do not hunt; have not fired 
1 gun in years except to hasten a “John 
lhomas Cat” over my backyard fence after 
sa to his midnight serenade until my 
itience had become exhausted and my 
ter uper considerably “riz” up as the result 
of his nocturnal sung service, conducted ap- 
parently for my special benefit. 
| have during past years met many men 
and women along the woodland trails who 
had ceased to hunt except with a “kodak.” 
For personal reasons they had Jaid aside 
their guns and had decided to kill no more 
unless it meant food or safety for self or 
those whom they would shield. Almost to a 
man they had the same reason for not killing 
any of our outdoor creatures. Somewhere 
along the trails of bygone days the signifi- 
cance of pain and suffering had been brought 
home to them. In other words, the taking 
of life had ceased to be a pleasure, and the 
cripples so often left behind brought mem- 
ories not pleasant to dwell upon as they sat 
around their camp-fire at night and traced 
the ever-shifting scenes as they mirrored 
themselves in the open fire. 
Quite a number of years ago I was talking 
ey a friend of mine on the subject of hunt- 
, and I asked him why he no longer went 

out with dog and gun after quail. He gave 
me a peculiar look and smiled in his old 
familiar way and said, “I don’t think you 
would quite understand were I to tell you 
the reason; however, if you really wish to 
know, Vl gladly explain.” I told him to go 
ahead, as I was anxious to know. 

\fter hesitating a few moments, he told 
e the following bit of outdoor sentiment: 
\» you remember the time I was injured 
vut fifteen years ago, how for years I suf- 
ered as a result of same, was unable to 
ractice my profession, and to this good day 
I’m handicapped when it comes to pro- 
ig food and clothing for myself and 
{ ones?” I said, “Yes,” and he con- 
inued with his story. “One day several 
essons ago I went out for a day’s quail 
ling, accompanied by my old dog, the 
‘Bill’ gave me that day out in the ‘Pan- 
lle’ country. You remember ‘Bill’ gave 
to me because the dog wouldn’t hunt; 
fact, the poor creature wasn’t able to 
t, had been sick for several days, and 
because he couldn’t put it over, ‘Bill’ 
mad enough to empty a load of No. 8s 
his poor old hide. 

vidently the change of masters was a 
thing for the dog, for he proved to be 
of the best I ever owned; and I often 
: of the happy days we spent together, 
ing and roaming the fields, when the air 
perfumed with autumn fragrance and 
s had turned to a golden brown. 

long toward sundown on the day in 
tion, while we were leisurely wending 
way homeward, a bird flew up just in 

of me and I very promptly brought 
down. My dog picked it up and brought 
me, and just as I reached for it, I 
ed into the eyes of that frightened and 
‘ring creature; and there flashed before 
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RIFLED and correct diameter for forming and 


GROOVED surface—does not slip in fingers. 
HOLDS patch for proper insertion in bore. 
NO MORE “punched” or “stuck” patches. 


cleaning in Speed, 
Ready for immeciate delivery for all .30-caliber 
arms—for .22-caliber soon. 
bunch of cleaning patches, for $1.00. Money 
back if not satisfied. Just write 

“PATCHTHIMBLE” with your name and 


address—we know. 


SPORTSMAN'S SERVICE STATION 


THE COMPSTON PATENT 


PATCHTHIMBLE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE SSS 


Endorsed by the Sportsmans Service Club 


POINTS 


oiling patch. 


A little accessory that adds pleasure to gun 
Accuracy, Convenience. 


Postpaid, with a 














Trade Mark 





DON’T DIG FOR WORMS! 
“GITZ-’EM” is the only positive means of procuring worms during 
hot, dry weather for fishing. Makes Angle-worms, Night-crawlers, 
etc, crawl clear out on top of ground DAY OR NIGHT. Won't 


injure ground, grass or worms. Simply mix a little “GITZ--EM” 
with water and pour on ground and take your pick. Absolutely 
guaranteed. $1.00 per can, postpaid. One can should last an entire 


season. Money back if not satisfied if can returned two-thirds full. If your dealer has 
not woke up, order direct. 


L & H PRODUCTS CO., (NotInc.) Dept. F., P.O. Lock Box, Mansfield, Ohi 


MADE BY FISHERMEN FOR FISHERMEN. 


Mention this magazine. 








Our Business is 
~_ tothe Dogs 


Used by leading dog fanciers—a perfectly bal 
anced ration of meat, wheat and cereals. Kecps 
fresh Indefinitely—dogs thrive on It. Gives your 
dog & smooth, glossy coat, and regular habits, 
Send for sample biscuit and illustrated book- 
let, “‘The Proper Care and Fecding of Dogs.” 
iy > elem ANIMAL F9OD CoO. 
Dept. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MAKE IT A 
UNION 
TRAILER 


Off to the 
woods, your 
camp with 

ou, at as 

ittle ex- 
pense as liv- 
“ee home. It’s keen sport, too. 
our car is worth twice as much to 
you with a trailer camp. Get our 
catalog. 
UNION TRAILER WORKS 
318 Charles Street, Boonville, N. Y. 




















Coax ’em out of the cool depths with 
HILDEBRANDT SPINNERS 
Old timers who have used them for 21 years 


r. say there's nothing like Hildebrandt’s for 
making big hauls. Your dealer sells em. 
Catalog showing entire line FREE. 

JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. _ 
Logansport, ind. 





SAVE 257 to 607 


on slightly used 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


Cameras and Lenses of every description. Equal 
gato mew, Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money saving bargains ia 
slightly used and new cameras and supplies. All 
issoldon 10 days’ Free Trial. Money 


aood 
back if not satisfied. You take nochances dealing with us. 













Av. Chicago, IL 


| we have been in as e-y business over I6 yrs. Write now. 
| CENTRAL CAMERA 


Dept. 218 124 S. W 








“Old Reliable PARKER =** 


HERE’S A SAMPLE OF SHOT GUN “RELIABILITY” 


Mark Arie, with a Single Barrel PARKER, broke 495 x 500 
targets at the New Jersey State Shoot, and 99 of them were 


at 22 yards. 


He also made a long run of 264, of which 96 were broken at 


the 22 yard mark. 


CONFIDENCE COUNTS:—Let us build you a gun either single or double. 


Catalogue and full information for the asking 


PARKER BROS., S2s'Miaxers Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 


A. W. du Bray, Pacific yy Agent, P.O. Box 102, 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 





The Double Championship was 


Fred Plum—44 x 50 -._.______- First 
Elmer Gardner—41 x 50..___- Second 
Fred Slater—40 x 50__.....--- Third 


They all used PARKER Double 
Barrel guns which, we might add, 
are also mighty “reliable.” 


San Francisco, Calif 
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me all my days and nights of suffering, and 
I thought: why should I, who know the 
meaning of pain, cause suffering to one of 
God’s creatures just to amuse myself? It 
got my ‘goat’. Then and there I said, ‘No 
more killing just for pleasure; kill if need 
be, but not just for the fun of killing.’” 

“I gave my gun and dog away, and from 
that day I have killed nothing.” 

At the time I didn’t understand my friend. 


His talk seemed all wrong and too senti- 
mental. But a few years later there hap- 


pened to me a similar experience, and I, too, 
ceased to kill. I wonder, Brother, if it will 
ever happen to you? I condemn not the 
man or woman who hunts, as it is just a 
personal matter, and life after all, is a game 
of the survival of the fittest. 

But as lover of the “open places” and a 
friend of the little woodland creatures, I per- 
sonally make this request in their behalf: 
“Kill them if you wish, but please don’t 
leave behind a trail marked with crippled 
and suffering birds and animals.” 

One day some years ago I was out hunt- 
ing. I shot and crippled a rabbit, but at 
that the little fellow got away. 

You say only a rabbit! Why worry? I 
didn’t; I just got to thinking what sort of 
a package I’d handed the little lad; a little 
creature that had never harmed me in any 
way, but whose body I had filled with shot 
and left to die alone and neglected, or at 
best after weeks of suffering all the tortures 
of pain, thirst and hunger to come back into 
the game crippled and handicapped for life. 

Brother, this may mean nothing to you, 
but I know the meaning of physical suffer- 
ing, and all the little wood folk are perfectly 
safe insofar as my hurting them is con- 
cerned. I much prefer going quietly into 
the woodland homes and observing them as 
they go about their respective duties and 
pleasures; for really and truly the little folk 
of the outdoor live their lives very much in 
the same manner as do we. 

Their lives have tragedy and comedy just 
the same as ours. Out there we find the 
little woodland children engaged in their 
childish pastimes and the older folk concern- 
ing themselves about the more stern realities 
of life. They have danger confronting them 
every day, for their enemies are numerous, 


and the struggle for an existence is a 
strenuous one. 
Tex. “Jack” MAXWELL. 





Constitutional Provision on Arms 


The second Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States reads: “A well- 
regulated militia being necessary to the se- 
curity of a free state, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed.” 

This constitutional provision has been dis- 
posed of by the argument that it applies 
oniy to organized military bodies, but note 
that the article reads “The right of the 
people.” If it were intended to apply to 
military organizations only it would read 
“The right of the militia” or “The right of 
military organizations.” 

Referring to the Standard Dictionary for 
a definition of militia, we find: (1) Those 
citizens, collectively, who are enrolled and 
drilled in military organizations other than 
the regular military forces, as, in the United 
States, the National Guard of the various 
states; (2) (U.S.) The whole body of citi- 
zens capable of bearing arms who may be 
called on for military duty. 

The second definition is certainly much 
broader than those favoring restrictive legis- 
lation would have us believe, and includes 
all citizens of military age. 

“To keep” is defined as “To have and re- 
tain in one’s control or possession,” while 
“to bear” means to “carry”; specifically, “to 
bear arms” is “to do military service.” 

There is an acknowledged difference in 
the article between the right to possess and 
the right to carry in the execution of mili- 
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tary service, and both are included. The 
right “to keep” is mentioned first. 

If there is any doubt as to whether the 
pistol and revolver can be classed as mili- 
tary weapons, one has only to look at the 
record made by arms of these types in the 
World War. The revolver and army auto- 
matic are distinctly American inventions, 
and it is interesting to note the recent de- 
cision, as affirming the military value of 
such weapons, that all units not equipped 
with the rifle are to carry the pistol. 

Further, from a careful study of the con- 
stitution it would seem that all state laws 
now in effect in any way interfering with or 
restricting the right of the individual to 
purchase and possess arms is contrary to 
the intent and purpose of the Constitution. 


Bill for Public Shooting Grounds 

As stated in the American Game Associa- 
tion Bulletin department of our July num- 
ber, Senator Harry S. New of Indiana, one 
of the President’s closest friends, has intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill to create refuges 
and public shooting grounds for wild fowl. 

Concerning the bill, which is one all 
sportsmen and naturalists should support, 
Senator New says: “What we propose to 
do is to establish game refuges in various 
parts of the United States, as many as pos- 
sible in as many different sections of the 
country, so as to give every man or woman 
who wants to shoot game birds an oppor- 
tunity to do so in a proper, legal and decent 
way. These refuges are to be located with 
reference to the line of flight of the migra- 
tory birds, the title to the refuges passing to 
the Federal Government with the consent of 
the particular states in which the refuges 
are situated. 

“The government will issue licenses to 
those who wish to hunt during the open sea- 
son, these licenses to cost $1 each and to be 
issued thru the machinery of the Postoffice 
Department. The rules and regulations pre- 
scribing the manner of issuing and acquir- 
ing licenses will be made by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Postmaster General. 
It is estimated that there are in the United 
States about 7,000,000 men and women who 
hunt game, and of these we believe at least 
2,000,000 will buy licenses. License fees, 
we are certain, will be more than sufficient 
to pay all the expenses necessary to make 
the new law a success. The bill appropri- 
ates $50,000 to meet initial expenses, but this 
money must be returned to the treasury out 
of license money of the first year. All 
money received from licenses will be put 
into the treasury and will constitute the 
‘Migratory Bird Protection Fund.’ Of this 
fund not more than 45 per cent can be 
used for the purchase or rental of public 
shooting grounds and bird refuges, and for 
the administration and maintenance of the 
shooting reservations and refuges, while 45 
per cent is set aside for the enforcement of 
the provisions of the Migratory Bird Con- 
vention, for co-operation with local and state 
authorities in the protection of the birds, for 
investigations and publications relating to 
North American game fowl, and for the 
other expenses. The remaining 10 per cent 
will be used to put into operation the license 
features of the law. There will be no sal- 
aries, as the personnel required is already in 
the employ of the government.” 


The Eagle as a Fisherman 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In an article in the 
January number of Outdoor Life, Walter J. 
Preston states that he never saw an eagle 
capture a fish, except in a fish trap or on 
the beach. I have seen eagles fish for her- 
ring in the early mornings when herring 
were in the bay. They would fly low, then 
drop into the water up to their wings, then 
fly up in a tree with a herring in their claws. 
Eagles also catch the blue grouse—on the 
fly, at that. The eagle is a game bird. 

Alaska. Ep PRENSCHOFF. 





Where Do We Fish? 


With the warm spring days, among othe: 
spring awakenings in a fellow’s mind as he 
thinks of gardening and helps clean house 
is a fry of fine speckled trout, as he come: 
across his fishing outfit stored away fron 
last season, and then the question arises 
Where do we fish? With a dollar he se 
cures his license if a resident, or five dollars 
if non-resident, and starts out to one of th 
many streams and finds them all posted wit! 
notices on the gates, “No Fishing or Hunt 
ing Allowed.” And the owners or lessee: 
of these lands with the streams running thri 
them almost invariably have posted thes: 
notices under the following clause of ou: 
game laws: 

Sec. 86. Any owner or lessee of lands within 
any enclosure or pasture desiring to protect 
game fish in any public stream running thru said 
lands under the provisions of Sec. 2433 of the 
New Mexico Statutes Annotated, Code 1915, or 
other law, shall be required to obtain a permit 
therefor from the State Game and Fish Warde: 
and to pay for such a permit for such a permit 
for the Game Protection Fund the sum of five 
dollars per annum for the first mile or fraction 
thereof, and one dollar per mile for each addi 
tional mile or fraction thereof of such public 
stream within such enclosure; provided, however, 
that no additional license shall be collected from 
owner of parks or game preserves who have paid 
for and hold a license as provided for in Division 
A of the Game and Fish Laws. 

Now all these lands are either leased or 
owned covering the source of these streams, 
so does it not really seem like obtaining 
money under false pretense to issue a license 
and make a charge for same to a non-land- 
owner or tourist? For what is this license 
if there is no place to fish? For under this 
protective (?) act is eliminates the streams 
from the public. 

This act, wherever needed on a stream for 
a certain period to restock that stream, 
would be a benefit if lived up to by the 
party whose land the stream flows thru, but 
on investigation you will find nine out of 
ten of these ranch owners take out these pro- 
tection licenses, with irrigation ditches taken 
out of these same streams, without a fish 
screen on them of any description, and fer- 
tilizing their vast acres with both old and 
young trout, as the majority of the fish get- 
ting into these ditches never get back to 
the stream again. This license is also used 
to make the stream a private fishing resort 
for their family and special friends, and 
what the law states is a public stream be- 
comes a private stream. 

I do not blame the ranch owners for fight- 
ing against a certain class of fishermen who 
have no respect for other people’s rights, 
who leave gates open, destroy property and 
indulge in a careless use of firearms. But 
a statute of this kind, unless enforced to the 
letter, can be nothing but class legislation; 
and if enforced to the letter, then it certainly 
is obtaining money under false pretense to 
sell the tourist and non-landowner a license 
to fish when there is no place to fish. If we 
must have such a clause in our game laws, 
let us see that it is fully enforced by having 
screens on all irrigating ditches to keep the 
trout from fertilizing the ranch acres, and 
that no one is allowed to fish in that stream 
during the life of this license, and it will not 
then be necessary to ask, where do we fish? 


N. M. FISHERMAN. 





Note:—Unfortunately, we believe the 
higher courts have ruled that unless a stream 
is navigable (and, of course, none of our 
trout streams are), the owner or lessee °f 
the land can keep fishermen off. Many f 
these cases have been brought up in varios 
states in the Union, where the fisherm no 
have almost invariably won, but unfortu- 
nately when these cases were brought to | ¢ 
U. S. Supreme Court they were decided .0 
favor of the land owner. Naturally, we 2 ¢ 
with the fishermen, and don’t believe th:t 
our streams should be stocked up at the «*- 
pense of the state and then allowed to ¢ 
fenced up for private fishing.—Editor. 
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A Magazine of the West 


Old Pete and the Bear 


“¢ pd Pete pack a bear? Well, I should 

say so. Why, that old mule would stop 

ng any time to smell a bear, and one 

iff would do him more good, apparently, 

in a feed of oats. But let me tell you, son; 

didn’t come by it naturally; he had to 
taught.” 

| was out hunting with Jack Gray, guide 

| big game hunter, and owner of the above 
Pete. With Jack’s help, I had just brought 

, earth a fine 400-pound black bear. We 
were hunting on the north slope of Sleepy 
Cat, up near the head waters of Fawn Creek, 
Colo.; and I want to add that, for us, this 
region had indeed proved a “happy hunting 
ground.” 

Arriving in camp we were in no hurry to 
prepare our dinners, as we had over half of 
the day before us and an hour’’s time would 
be sufficient to bring in the bear; so Jack 
related to me the following true story: 

“Fifteen years ago, I was located in South 
Park, Colo., trapping during the winter 
months and haying in summer. Not many 
miles from the ranch on which I was work- 
ing, and up in the timber some distance, 
was the Jones Bros.’ sawmill. 

“About September 15th, Tom Jones sent 
word to me (I was regarded then as an ex- 
pert with a gun) to come to camp at once. 
The messenger said that a bear had been 
breaking into Jones’ meat house, and on each 
occasion had taken back with it a goodly 
supply of meat. 

“The bear’s visits, it seemed, were becom- 
ing altogether too regular to suit the folks 
at camp. The first time Bruin paid them a 
visit, he had merely pushed the door open, 
breaking the heavy wooden latch, after which 
he helped himself. But since that time he 
had gained admittance either by ripping off 
one side of the roof, or, as on the last two 
occasions, by smashing the door in. 

“The meat house was built of slabs, and 
was located probably thirty feet from the 
main shack. Apparently it was an easy 
matter for the bear to tear off those slabs 
wherever he pleased, as the timber in this 
country is spruce, and will not hold nails 
well. The wood, too, is brash, breaking 
easily, 

found the cook, Bill Webb, who had 
his family with him, pretty well worked up 
over the affair, and lamenting considerably 
r the loss of his meat. Bill was supply- 
his own grub under contract. 
Two nights ago,’ said he, ‘ a couple of 
boys lay for him (the bear) with Sharps 
s, but when they saw him rear up on 
hind legs, and with one swipe of his 
cave the door in, they just naturally 
eht it more honorable to make a good 

than a poor stand. And this they did 

ut ever leveling a gun at him. I tell 
) neighbor, he’s as big as a horse with 
4 ane on him like a Clydesdale’s.’ 
went out to look things over, and just 
6 nd the commissary headquarters, where 
t was a little creek, I came upon some 

tracks, at least sixteen inches long and 
* ving just a trace of the claw-marks. A 
§ tip, I’m telling you! A brown bear’s 
© 5s come out from the ends of his toes, 
* nat in soft mud the whole claw shows; 
\ grizzly or silvertip’s toenails grow from 
‘ps of his toes just like yours do; and 
lat reason only the tips of them leave 
s, and that about an inch or two from 
@ marks, 


By C. D. Hyatt 


“I was hardly figuring on just this caliber 
of game, but let me tell -you, son, I never 
yet run from any animal that wore four legs. 
That night I kept close watch, but saw no 
bear. I did hear him sniffing around down 
in the willows where he had collected a heap 
of bones—Bill’s mostly, by purchase—but no 
chance did I get for a shot. 

“About midnight, two or three inches of 
snow fell. Bill got up early in order to start 
breakfast operations, and when I saw him 
come out of his bedroom at 4:15, I told him 


























A Stitt-Huntep Grizzvy. 


This 8-foot skin is from a grizzly bear 
hunted and killed by F. P. Knott of Eu- 
reka, Mont., the last of April, 1919. The 
fur was in beautiful condition, and it is 
held by its owner as more valuable to 
him than ordinarily such a trophy would 
be on account of the bear having been 
killed without the use of traps, bait, dogs 
or any means except still hunting. Mr. 
Knott is very strong in his denunciation of 
the use of traps on bears. 




















I was going to trail old Bruin as soon as it 
was light; and he said he would go along. 

“But later, when I called to him just as I 
was leaving, he said: ‘Pard, I guess I was 
mistaken; I’m downright certain I ain’t lost 
no bear.’ I guess his wife had been admon- 
ishing him in the meantime. Bill did say, 
tho, he would hitch up his team and bring 
the bear in if I should be so fortunate as 
to kill him. 

“The snow was soft and light, just the 
kind to be gone by 8 or 9 o’clock, but prime 
for tracking in the early morning. I found 
the trail, all right, whee Bruin had been 
down to finish up his grub. I followed his 
the trail, all right, where Bruin had been 
ing over toward a little peak, two miles to 
the south. 

“Here I stopped to take casual survey of 
the land between me and the peak, and what 
should I see in the first little park above me 
and not over 175 yards distant—I say what 


should I see but Old Silvertip himself, root- 
ing around in the rocks for groundhogs. 

“Fortunately, he hadn’t seen me. Drop- 
ping on one knee and waiting till he turned 
broadside, I sent a .45 Sharps straight thru 
his heart, as I found out afterwards. He got 
started to rolling down hill and must have 
come twenty or thirty yards when he lodged 
against a small spruce with his feet pointing 
up hill. I started up for him, pretty cau- 
tious like, you may believe, and when within 
a few rods of him I thought I saw a foot 
move. Not caring to take any chances, I let 
him have it again thru the neck. 

“The boys down at camp had heard the 
shooting and with the second shot, had _ be- 
come somewhat uneasy about 
they came stringing up the mountain side, 
armed with all the rifles and six-guns they 
had in Every few rods they would 
stop and haloo, but just for a little spot of 
fun I didn’t answer. However, when they 
finally located me, I had the bear drawn and 
everybody gathered around, feeling pretty 
good. 

“Bill, true to his promise, went back for 
his ‘team,’ Pete (this very same Pete you 
see here) and what Bill called his stoneboat. 
I had some misgivings as to the ‘team,’ but 
that animal appeared to be half asleep as 
we rolled on our cargo and started down 
the hill. 

“All went well, you might say, for a few 
rods. Bill was leading Pete by the bit, the 
hitch-rein having been used to tie the bear 
in the sled. And all would have been well 
had not the wind veered to the opposite 
point of the compass and given the mule his 
first genuine whiff of what was directly be- 
hind him. 

“Up went Pete’s ears, and out went his 
tail, and away went both Pete and Bill. Bill 
held on fine, touching ground here and there, 
till a good-sized log came in the way. Pete 
rose in the air, causing Bill to lose his grip. 
The bear also parted company with Pete and 
the bouncing vehicle. 

“When we got back to camp, we saw the 
sled, all right, and altho we could not see 
the mule, we could hear him. He had passed 
in at the open stable door which was just 
wide enough to admit a good-sized horse, 
but not wide enough for the sled. We un- 
hooked the traces and finally Bill got Pete 
outside, but when that animal saw the sled 
with the blood and hair sticking to it, and 
scented it, he lit right into Bill, ‘tooth and 
toe-nail.’ 

“Bill is no fool. He clubbed the brute 
back into the stable, snubbed him solid, and 
then going out to the sled, he rubbed his 
hands all over the blood patches and loose 
hairs. He next went to massaging Pete’s 
nose. 

“Now, Bill has nerve, as I can prove by 
all those who were present at the above pro- 
ceedings. That mule was a wildcat, a short- 
horn bull and a calliope all in one. I said, 
a while ago, I was not afraid of any four- 
legged thing; but the only way I would have 
tackled that beast would have been with my 
trusty old Sharps. 

“Well, that mule became reconciled to 
bear before Bill was thru with him. Along 
toward evening of the same day, he was 
again hitched to the sled, and the bear was 
brought down without further trouble. Bill 
said he went as nice as anybody’s mule. A 
week later I traded a pinto named Nickel 
for him and I’ve owned him ever since.” 


me, so here 


camp. 
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Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
World Fairs. 


Prof. Stainsky 


A Name Familiar To 
All Colurado Visitors, 


of national reputa- 
tion. To be sure 
your rare game 
specimen Ss are 
Hage ed true to 
fe, they should be 
mounted be Prof. 
Stainsky origi- 
nator of plastic art in 
taxidermy—the only 
correct way of preserv- 
ing the lifelike appear- 
ance of your trophies. 
All your trophies will 
become mounted 
permanent if preserved 
by his art. All work 
strictly guaranteed. 
We have numerous 
letters from the world’s 
greatest hunters, ex- 
pressing appreciation 
for the perfect work he 
has done for them. 





Write for prices. ; 
Our Famous Chamois 


blished 1874 . 
a e Tanning has no equal 


Stainsky Fur & 


Taxidermy Company Formorty 
Premi 
Colorado Sprines.Colo. Vouldoratat. 


TH E ut | LAM “The Frankfort 

Kentucky Reel 

Since 1839, 82 years, the Milams have been 

making the celebrated Kentucky Reelin the 

same location, and all the knowledge gained 

by these years of experience is put into their 
reels today. 

Write for booklet. 


B. °. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 








DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums yy my hearing and — Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or = § Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put ja, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com’ Contec: In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my ‘sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 80, 70 Sth Avenue - ° New York City 
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FREE 


regarding th the Aviation and Airplane ot oy 
out about the many great opportunities now rd ood 
Sow we qrepare yes at home, during sp time, te 
= Our new book “Opportu ites in the Airplane 
tndustry’’ also sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 91 0-. 3601 micnigan Ave, CHICAGO 


LOUIS RHEAD “3 BASS ANGLERS 
ABARGAIN of FIVE NATURE LURES for $5.00 
Cheaper and better than live bait. Every one 
catch Bass, Pike, Walleye, Trout, at surface 
or bottom. Floating Frog, Crawfish, Cricket, 
Helgrami‘e, Grasshopper. Sent on receipt of 
price while they last. 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























You Can’t Beat Natural Bait ! 


Lure makers have done wonders in making bits 
of wood and tin look and act like minnows. 
But when ali is said and done, ‘‘You can’t make 
a lure look more like a fish than a fish does !'" 


Ferry Preserved Bait 


is simply honest-to-goodness m'nnows and frogs 


caught in the clear cold water up here at Port 
Huron, Michigan, preserved by chemical so ution 
and put up in glass jars. Guaranteed to last in- 


definitely and—note this— will keep at least a 
week after jar is opened. 





Save hours of tedious labor next trip, and the 

Forry Sliver risk of upset minnow bucket, by taking along a 
Shiners supply of Ferry Preserved Bait. 

Bick. Sar Daren Milmers Cabae GD) oo oon cc cccccccsccsseccsccest 
6-oz. jar small shiners (avout 200)........... 6c cece eeeee 
6-oz. jar frogs (six to jar) 

Special introductory offer: One jar each of above, postpaid any- 

where in the U. S., $1.00 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 


Ferry Fish Company, Port Huron, Michigan 
Cut this ad out it will not appear again. Dealers write 
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drawbacks, the head-net should be in every per 


Waterproofing Tent Cloths 

I am making a tent and have a white canvas 
for it. I want to make it fire and waterproof 
and tan in color. How caff I best accomplish 
these results?—D. R. Chapman, Wash. 

Answer.—A great deal of creditable research 
study has been made lately by one of the manu- 
facturers upon the treatment of tent fabrics to 
get the results you ask for. The makers of Can- 
va-sek, Sek Manufacturing Company, 2752 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, IIl., state that all of 
the waterproofing compounds now in use break 
down the fibers of cotton. The time-honored 
sugar-of-lead and alum formula is highly injuri- 
ous to the delicate cotton fibers. The sulphuric 
acid in the alum attacks these, and the alum 
brings about a reaction on the lead aceiate, 
which produces an aluminum deposit on the cot- 
ton. But there is no waterproofing qualities in 
the aluminum deposit. The waterproofing qual- 
ity obtained here is due to the very astringent 
property of the alum, and this brings about a 
violent shrinkage of the textile. So great is the 
contraction that the microscope shows that the 
delicate fibers are cut by each other, and this 
cutting brings about a breaking down of the 
canvas. Therefore in using the alum formula 
one has a mechanical breaking down as well as 
bad effects due to the chemical reaction. The 
subject of dyeing is under advisement, and we 
will have something informative of a new nature 
when this query is considered later. 


The Reflecting Baker 


The reflecting baker has been recommended to 
me by a sportsman acquaintance as being better 
than the old style dutch oven for baking and 
roasting before the open camp fire. What kind 
of a contrivance is this baker, how do you use 
and where can I get one?—R. E. Rogers, 

re. 

Answer.—The reflecting baker has really super- 
ceded the time-honored dutch oven because it is 
far more portable (being of aluminum), is light 
in weight and folds up compactly for transport- 
ing, and it makes fine bread, roasts meat, bakes 
fish and browns potatoes to a turn before an 
open camp fire. It consists of two flat sheets of 
aluminum or tin attached on one side with the 
opposite sides flaring, and which become, re- 
spectively, the top and bottom of the baker; 
ends are provided, and in the center is a wire 
rack for holding the bake tin. The front is open 
and faces the camp fire. A high flaming fire 
with a back-log reflector is built, and the top 
and bottom of the baker throws the heat rays 
onto the bake pan. The 8x10-inch size holds a 
dozen biscuits. You can use any of the common 
recipes for quick breads and for roasting meats 
and vegetables. The Stonebridge Manufacturing 
Company, 23 Warren Street, New York City, 
makes a good reflecting baker. A new style, the 
Red-E, made by the Red-E Company, Dept. O, 
16 East Broad Street, Columbus, O., is a baker 
which fits on one side of a camp fire grate. In 
this reflector the top folds back so one can 
watch the progress of his baking and can turn 
the bake pan from side to side. 





Mountain Sickness 


Every time my wife or I hike in the high 
mountains we get sick and have to return to 
lower altitudes. How can we help ourselves? 
How do mountain climbers fit themselves to do 
arduous work in the rarer atmospheres of the 
high peaks?—L. M. Page, Neb. 

Answer.—Mountain sickness is better called 
mountain lassitude, for it is really a condition 
of fatigue. One tires more quickly in a rare 
altitude than in the lower levels, and the average 
person is not apt to acclimate himself before 
doing strenuous alpine work. Again some per- 
sons with weak hearts and lungs attempt too 
much where there is extra work for these organs 
to properly function. A person with mountain 
sickness has a feeling of giddiness and difficult 
breathing and the muscles refuse to work. The 
first thing to do is to rest in a reclining position; 
to strengthen the system by using stimulating 
foods and drinks (not alcohol; there are other 
things better, and then you might have to ex- 
plain where you get it nowadays). Suvar is the 
best form of quick energy producer. Milk choco- 
late is also a good reviver and emergency ration. 





Insect Pests 


Mosquitoes always bother me, and I am very 
susceptible to their poison. Nessmuk’s formula 
smells to heaven, and the ladies don’t like its 
perfume, while a head-net interferes with my pipe 
and T can’t spit on the bait. What do you 
recommend as the most efficient insect repellent? 
—C. F., Ark. 

Answer.—August is the best month for camp- 
ing, as the pests of the wilderness are then apt 
to be the least troublesome. In spite of some 
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sonal camp kit. The Beck mosquito, gnat an 
fly protector, 425 16th Street, Denver, Colo 
affords real protection, and when not in use rol 
up compactly and fits in a pocket nicely. Nes 
muk’s formula of 3 ounces of pine tar, 2 ounce 
of castor oil and 1 ounce of oil of pennyroyal 

classic. Dopes repell insects by the punger 
essential oil such as pennyroyal or citronella 
the thick oil or salve in which they are mixe: 
simply acts as a base, making a durable glaz 
over the skin and preventing too rapid evapor: 

tion of the essential oil by the body heat. TI 
Allagash fly dope. put out by Sportsman’s Su; 
ply Company, Westtield, Mass., is dependable 
and more pleasant to use than Nessmuk’'s. A 
solid repellent is the Mosquito Blocks, manufac- 
tured by the International Chemical Compan) 

2974 East 37th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, whic 
are to be placed in a tent or room. They last 
several months, and are so effective that the 
U.S. Government has used them extensively. 





Protection Against Sun Glare 

On motoring trips and on snow fields and gla- 
ciers my eyes become inflamed, altho I have 
tried both the brown and blue goggles. What 
would you suggest as best to protect the eyes 
from sun glare?—G. R. Raymond, Wash. 

Answer.—Alpinists and motorists have come 
to regard eye protectors as an essential part of 
their equipment. Hudson Stuck, the conqueror 
of Mt. McKinley, drew our attention to amber 
(green) colored glass as the best protection 
against those actinic rays of the sun which do 
the harm. The space at the sides are covered 
with fine mesh wire gauze fitting up to the 
cheek. On no account should the space between 
the glass and eyes be entirely closed, for con- 


densation of moisture from around the eyes 
would cloud the glass. Celluloid — should 
never be used, as they ignite easily and are, 


moreover, not very durable. If in are to be 
worn in cold regions no metal should touch the 
skin, so cover the bows and nose pieces with 
rubber or wrap with adhesive plaster. Some 
Indians use eye coverings which shut all light 
except that which comes thru a narrow split; 
others use a cover of woven horse hair, which 
is good. 





Jerking Venison 

On a camping trip where I wish to prepare 
fresh meat to keep, or when hunting and I am 
lucky enough to get some fresh meat which I 
want to preserve for use later, what is the best 
method of curing so it will be fit food?—H. R. 
P., Alaska. 

Answer.—The common dried beef of the mar- 
ket is the nearest one can buy to the preserved 
meat of the jerked venison type. The Indians 
cut the flesh into strips and laid them on wooden 
racks in the sun or in the smoke of a camp fire 
until dry and hard. You can preserve meats, 
steaks, game or fish—after the improved method 
of Hornaday. Cut the meat into strips and work 
well in a mixture of salt, 1 pound; allspice, 11-3 
tablespoonfuls, and black pepper, 1% tablespoon- 
fuls. Hang up by a string in the sun if the air 
is dry (a cheesecloth net covering protecting 
from blow-flies) or in a camp fire smoke pro- 
tected from the wet. It can be eaten uncooked, 
and is’ fine after a month or so has passed. It 
is good as an emergency ration. 





Pure Water for the Camp 


In traveling one has to put up with many dif- 
ferent kinds of water, and some are undoubted!y 
injurious. How can one be best protected from 
the danger of contamination with the disease- 
producing germs?—C. A. Barton, Canada. 

Answer.—A motor tourist told me he always 
carried a can of water for drinking purposes. 
which he filled at each county seat town, where 
generally the water could be depended upon ‘0 
be pure. In the wilderness, however, one often 
has an impure water supply, and to render it 
safe the best plan is to boil it furiously for h:lf 
an hour, If foreign debris is present, it is 
moved by filtering, which may consist simply 
pouring thru absorbent cotton held in 
cleansed hand or an improvised bark funnel. 
can then be cooled in a desert water bag m: 
of linen cloth, which, when saturated, allc 
enough moisture to be exuded from its surf 
to cause continuous evaporation and cooling 
the air. Chemical purification is best done 
the use of Halazone Tablets (the Abbott Labo: :- 
tories, Chicago). Use one tablet to a quart 20! 
contaminated water. In twenty minutes — \¢ 
upper clear liquid is safe to drink. This is ‘‘¢ 
chlorine-carrying chemical which has been u °d 
by the army in the field. It kills germ | ¢ 
Most mountain streams and springs are p' ©¢ 
Caution is necessary in tropical regions wh “¢ 
the water is stagnant and germ life is prevale t, 
in valleys where camping parties or inhabita ‘ 
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contaminated the watershed, and where 
r has flowed over poisonous mineral de- 
ts as in the desert. 





The Treatment of Snake-Bite 


1 some sections of the country one is very 
to encounter poisonous reptiles, and 1 would 
much safer if I had the means of treating 
e-bite when far from medical aid, altho [ 
r had such a misfortune. How do you recog- 
the venomous reptiles?—H. R. Thomas, 


\nswer.—A poisonous reptile is recognized by 
ng a triangular head, a heavy jaw, the pupil 
the eye is slit-like instead of round, -and the 
shows pits back of the nostrils. No one 
iid hit the trail without the means of treat- 
a snake bite, because the life of a person 
n depends upon what is done the first hour. 
» action of the venom is to depress vitality, 
heart-beats and breathing being first in- 
ised and then slowed (the norma! pulse is 72 
its, and the breathing 16 per minute). Sup- 
t the patient by giving coffee or caffene tab- 
s or strychnine (your family physician will tell 
u how to use them). Never use alcohol. Keep 
patient lying down and the body warm; open 
bowels freely and have him drink lots of 
iter. Wrap a handkerchief about the limb be- 
een the trunk of the body and the bite and 
st with a stick to cut off circulation for a 
minutes at a time; remove or destroy the 
om at the fang puncture by making two cuts 
the form of an X, using a knife blade which 
been boiled. Rub in crystals of potassium 
manganate. Cover with an antiseptic wound 
ize compress. 


Pocket First Aid Kit 


What essentials would you recommend for a 
medical and surgical kit which would answer for 

t of the commoner emergencies of the camp 
and trail, one which occupies small space and 
can be carried on the person at all times?— 
L. R. Sayer, Ore. 

Answer.—The units going into a pocket kit 
must be essentially chosen for compactness, and 
they can be secured upon’ specification at any 
first-class drug store. A good container is an 
empty tobacco tin, preferably one which has a 
side opening lid. For wound cleansing we use 
soap and warm boiled water; then paint the 
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The Angler’s Soliloquy 


I'm tired of the street, the tread of many feet, 
I'd like to leave it all behind and go and find 
A place that’s cool, a shaded pool, 

In a nook and all alone. 
I'd choose the right fly to catch the big one’s 


eye; 
“Hit ’er hard, old Boy,” I'd cry. 
Tis there I'd be content to pitch my little 
tent 
And let the rest of the world go by. 
M. S. CARPENTER. 











wound with iodine. For fainting and shock 
carry aromatic spirits of ammonia, which can 
haled (pouring the liquid on a handkerchief) 
or put into water and swallowed. Both the 
e and ammonia are put up in small sealed 
called ampoules. A small tube of analgesic 
i is fine for application over insect bites, on 
latic joints, over sore throats, for chapped 
ind over a sore chest. Get the small sample 
collapsible tubes. A one-inch by one-yard 


a — 4 


r f Z O adhesive plaster is used over blisters, 
t ld dressings in place, used directly over 
s! cuts and abrasions, and as an overlapped 
8 t for sprained ankles, etc. Two small steri- 
i gauze compresses in envelopes are to be 
ap ied to wounds after they are cleansed. A 


of your favorite laxative and a few aspirin 
s complete the small emergency kit. 


Canned Butter 


w can butter be kept in a palatable con- 
c far from the base of supplies?—Vernon B., 
b pell, Mont. 
swer.—You can prepare it at home by slow- 
ling and removing the scum from the sur- 
as it arises, then cooling and packing it in 
ith pry-up lids. In camp keep it in springs 
reams. In hot countries canned butter be- 
rancid. Butter put up in hermetically 
tins is good, although not generally on 
market. Butter is the preferable cooking 
ue to its high nutritive value. 





Home-made Collapsible Water Bucket 


w do you make a folding waterproof bucket? 
- W. W., The Bronx, New York. 
swer.—Take one of the large size balloon 
s od bags now so much in use, and which 
a vaterproofed by ironing paraffin into the 
i Get a wooden embroidery hoop at the 
tore the same diameter as the sack; loop 
ack top over the hoop and sew with a fine 
Attach a heavy tape on either side near 
p for a carrying handle. Any little leaks 
© prevented with melted wax. This is light 
sh for knapsack trips. 
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IN RE BIRD POISONING 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in late num- 
bers of your paper protests by the editor against 
putting out poison tor gophers or ground squir- 
rels, because of the alleged killing of the song 
and game birds of the siate. 

Now, if it were true that the birds were being 
poisoned, then it would be well to consider the 
relative economic value of the few birds killed 
and the millions of ground squirrels thus exter- 
minated. 

But it is not true that the birds are being 
— destroyed to any appreciable extent, if at 
all. 

I have put out poisoned grain for several 
years, some of it of my own mixture, some 
bought at the drug stores, and for the past two 
years using that mixed by the Farm Bureau 
under government supervision, and I have yet 
to find a single bird killed by poison except 
crows and magpies, and they were probably 
killed by eating the dead squirrels. 

As president of the County Farm Bureau, I 
have kept in close touch with the work thruout 
the county, and I[ have not yet heard of a single 
bird known to have been poisoned. 

Ravalli County, Montana, probably has a 
greater number and variety of song and other 
useful birds than any other county in the state, 
so that if the alleged destruction of birds was 
taking place, we would certainly know of it. 

Again, at a meeting in Bozeman of the Farm 
Bureau presidents, farm agents and Home Dem- 
onstration agents from twenty-six counties in the 
state the subject was brought up, and not a 
single authentic instance of a bird having been 
poisoned was brought to our notice; and at a 
meeting in Bozeman in January of the repre- 
sentatives of the Farm Bureaus in a majority of 
the counties of Montana the demand was uni- 
versal that the gopher poisoning campaign be 
made the leading project for this year. 


Now, Mr. Editor, is it reasonable to suppose 


that the most intelligent and progressive farmers 


of the state, represented as they are by the Farm | 


Bureaus, should not be as. much interested as 


you can be in bird protection? The farmers of | 


Montana are not a lot of fools. Aside from 
their natural love of birds, they realize that con- 
tinued farm production depends to a large degree 
upon bird activities in destroying insect enemies. 

Some — say that other ways can be used 
to destroy t 
than poisoning has been found that is practical 
or where the expense is not prohibitive. 

Now, how about the cat? One or more cats 
are kept in nearly every city and country home, 
and every cat can be depended on to kill from 
one or two to a half dozen birds a day during 
the summer months, the total slaughter by cats 
being a hundred times more than the alleged 
killing by gopher poison. Yet I have not heard 
of any campaign being waged against the cat. 
Why not be more consistent? 

Now, as to the assertion that only a few 
gophers have been destroyed by poisoning. From 
the best information we could gather from the 
representatives from a majority of the counties 
of the state, it was shown that millions of them 
had been killed and that the saving from destruc- 
tion of the grain and grass crops of the state 
amounted to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I know that you have the 
best interests of the farmers of Montana at heart. 
and your love for the birds and your desire for 
their protection does you credit and honor, but 
we farmers love the birds and desire their pro- 
tection just as much as you do. In addition to 
that we realize that they are necessary to our 
welfare and even our existence upon the farm. 
That being so, is it reasonable to suppose, con- 
ceding that we are intelligent beings, that we 
would adopt any policy that would result in bird 
destruction? W. B. HARLAN, 

President, Montana State Farm Bureaus. 





“AN UNIQUE OPERATION” 


In the June number of Outdoor Life we pub- 
lished a brief article by Dr. Arthur D. Little, 
of Thomasville, Ga., under the above title. 
Since that story was run we have received many 
letters asking if the negro recovered from the 
operation, etc. In answer to a letter written 
by us recently to Dr. Little, asking for further 
information concerning the parties to the opera- 
tion, he wrote as follows: 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to be able to state 
that the negro is well and happy. However, 
you will be interested to know that Dr. Dedge, 
the man who put the horns on the negro, was 
tried for manslaughter and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment last week. About a year ago he 
killed Judge Meadows. his former associate in 
the show business during the time the ‘wild 
man’ was being exhibited, after difficulties, 1 
believe, growing out of the relations during that 
period.” 





SOME STORM 


We had the hardest storm Friday that ever 
has been here. It blew down trees that were 
never blown down before.—Greencastle Banner. 


e squirrels. So far no other method | 





A cap that affords 
real protection aid 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it abso.utelvy waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pu'led down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preveating water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
outdoors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supp!y you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Exnrress or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 


Jo net send per- Beware of imitations, Look for Label in every Cap 
bona! check 
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Do You Know 


that you can have your work done right 
here in the West by up-to-date experts 
in this line, where you don't have to be 
afraid of having your fine specimens of 
furs spoiled, 


We do anything in Taxidermy and Furs. 
We also guarantee A-1 work 


M. R. MOHR 


Expert 
TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
321 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 








FIELD GLASSES 


Binoculars — Telescopes 
Pre-War Prices 
FREE TRIAL 

Catalog Free 


THE AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
Dept. OL-4., 1121 First Street. 
New Orleans, U.S. A 

















A.W.PETERSON: 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 
periment Work Done No Reloading Tools made, re-made 
or repaired. No Barrels relined. 


22 Caliber Balierd Action Target Rifles a Specialty 
All Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 

FOR SALE—lever Savage .303, pistol grip, fancy stock, 

checkered, 26 inch, with Peterson internal elevating cross- 

hairs telescope m sunted close to barrel, 5-power, adjust- 

ments 100-500 yards. Perfect condition, $100.00. 

FOR SALE—1895 Winchester, .30-40. fancy walnut checker- 

ed, 24-inch, same scope and mountings as above, trunk 

case, perfect, $90.00. 

FOR SALE—Sporting model 8mm. Mauser, 24 inch, 7'¢lbs., 

cheekpiece, pistol grip, checkered, shotgun butt, sling 

pieces, with 10 inch 4-power extra wide field German in- 

ternal adjustment scope, rigid mounting, double set trig- 

gers, perfect, $75.00 

FOR SALE— Chas. Daley double-barrel shotgun, 12, both 

barrels full choke, 32 inch auto ejecting, hammerliess, 

Krupp fluid steel, fancy walaout, matted rib, pre-war, like 

new, perfect, $125.00. 

(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 




















Just say, “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life” 
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In the Alaska-Yukon 


Game Lands 
THE LATEST BOOK OF THE 
NORTH 
A work of scientific as well as delight- 


ful interest to the big game hunter 
and the sportsman. It portrays the 


wonderful glacial life of the North; 
describes the climbs among_ rocks, 
snow and ice after white sheep and 
goats, the long stalks for moose; the 


hikes over rolling barrens for caribou, 
and contains many valuable sugges- 
tions on outfitting for a trip in that 
land. 
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The book also contains a chapter on 
general sheep hunting—including the 
Big Horn, an animal that has been 
pursued by the author in the Rockies 
of the United States probably to as 
great an extent as by any American 
sportsman. 


One of America’s greatest naturalists, 
and founder of the U.S. Biological 
Survey, says of this work: 

Dear Mr. McGuire:—Your series 
of “Sourdough articles, (under which 
title much of the matter in the work 
was run in Outdoor Life) has inter- 
ested me very much, and I want to 
congratulate Outdoor Life on having 
put on record such a material quan- 
tity of useful information. You have 
made a contribution of permanent 
worth to our knowledge of the nat- 
ural history of the part of Alaska vis- 
ited by your expedition, particularly 


with reference to the big game 
animals. With best wishes, 
Very truly yours, 


C. HART MERRIAM. 


Liberally illustrated by half-tone cuts 
made from photographs taken by the 
author while hunting both in Yukon 
Territory and Alaska. Publishers, 
The Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
ON SALE NOW 
Cloth, $3.00 


Send orders to book department 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


*‘More Game!”’ 








R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 








The Public Shooting Ground— 
Game Refuge Bill 


Senate Bill 1452, introduced in the United 
States Senate by Senator Harry S. New of 
Indiana, and House Bill 5823, introduced in 
the House of Representatives at Washington by 
Congressman Dan R. Anthony, Jr., of Kansas, 
are the numbers of a bill commonly known ‘as 
the Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill. 

If you believe in the conservation of our 
migratory game birds and the perpetuation of 
the sport of hunting them, you should be fight- 
ing to see that the present Congress enacts this 
bill into law. You should write your congress- 
men and your senator today and ask that they 
support this bill and aid in its passage. 

This measure provides that every gunner who 
hunts migratory birds shall first take out a fed- 
eral hunting license costing one dollar per_year 
—less than the price of one box of shells. Every 
cent of the money received from the sale of such 
licenses is to go into a special fund known as 
the ‘Migratory Bird Protection Fund”; 45 per 
cent thereof is to be expended for the purchase 
of suitable areas for use as public shooting 
grounds and migratory bird refuges; 45 per cent 
thereof is to be used for protecting and caring 
for the birds. This leaves a balance of 10 per 
cent to be used for any other expenses necessary 
to give effect to the provisions of the act. 

We believe this is the greatest piece of game 
legislation ever introduced. When this bill is 
enacted into law, wildfowl shooting will be per- 
petuated for all time to come. Breeding, feed- 
ing and resting places for our migratory birds 
are necessary. No matter in what section of 
the country a man shoots, he is dependent upon 
the protection of the birds during their entire 
migration in every section of the country they 
visit. At the present rate at which suitable 
ducking territory is being drained, immediate 
action 1s necessary. 

This bill will permanently set aside lakes and 
marshes where the birds may be hunted by the 
public, and also areas as refuges where the birds 
will receive absolute protection. 

Do not delay. Do not put 
morrow. Write your representatives today. 
Give them the official numbers of the bill, so 
there will be no mistake. If you are a sports- 
man, remember this bill was drafted by sports- 
men and has been introduced in the Senate and 
the House by sportsmen, and it is for your 
benefit. It is strictly a sportsmen’s measure, 
and on your shoulders rests its future. 

you wish the full text of this bill, write 
direct to the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion, Woolworth Building, New York City, and 
a copy will be mailed you immediately. If there 
is any part of the bill you do not understand—if 
you have any questions to ask or any criticisms 
to make, the association would greatly appreci- 
ate it if you will take the matter up with it at 
once, so as to afford the opportunity of writing 
you in detail. No time is to be lost. Write 
your representatives at Washington today, and 
notify the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion of their attitude toward this bill. 


Six Months in Jail 


At one time Judge Jacob Trieber of Jonesboro, 
Ark., was not held in very high esteem by many 
of the sportsmen and game conservationists in 
the United States. Why? Because he was the 
first United States district judge to declare the 
old Migratory Bird Law unconstitutional. The 
writer heard at the time that Judge. Trieber was 
heart and soul in favor of conservation, and that 
it was a very painful duty he had to perform 
when he held the Weeks-McLean law invalid. 
Subsequent events have proved conclusively that 
Judge Trieber is a true friend of conservation, 
and we only regret that all United States district 
judges do not deal with violators of the federal 
game laws as they are dealt with when taken 
before the Arkansas jurist. 

The first case to come to trial_under_the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act was in Judge Trie- 
bers court. Enemies of the law felt that be- 
cause the judge had declared the former act un- 
constitutional, he would deal in the same manner 
with the present law. However, they reckoned 
wrongly, for Judge Trieber, holding that the 
present law and treaty with Canada are valid, 
promptly fined the violator, and since that time 
he has not only fined all violators found guilty 
in his court, but he has handled the cases in 
such a way as to gain the applause of all true 
sportsmen and teach the violators that the law 
must be obeyed. 

Two of the most notorious game-law violators, 
market hunters and game shippers operating in 


it off until to- 





Northeastern Arkansas and Southeastern Mis- 
souri, are John W. Hardy and Nicholas Gur- 
neau. As tar back as 19U3 an injunction was 
asked for in the United States courts to prevent 
Nicholas Gurneau and other market egg rs 
from poaching on parts of Big Lake, Ark., t 
were under private control, In March, "104, 
Judge Trieber sentenced Gurneau to thirty days 
in the county jail for contempt of court in vio- 
lating the injunction referred to above. 

His name again appears on the iederal recor ds 
in 19U8 and 1910, and in 1917 he was fined $1U 
and costs for shooting mallard ducks on the part 
of Big Lake, Ark., which had been made a 
federal reservation. ln 1919 he was again 
brought before the court for duck hunting on 
the reservation, and this time he was sentenced 
to sixty days in jail. 

John Hardy has a similar record. He has 
been fined many times in both state and federal 
courts for violating the fish and game laws. 
These two men have been a constant source of 
trouble to the state game departments of Ar- 
kansas and Missouri and to the men charged 
with enforcing the federal game laws. 

On May 4, 1921, both Gurneau and Hardy 
were arraigned in federal court beiore Judge 
Trieber at Jonesboro, Ark., charged with violat- 
ing the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. It seems 
that these men had been engaged in their old 
vocation of market shooting, and federal game 
wardens had secured sufficient information to 
cause their arrest. 

Hardy pleaded guilty, and Judge Trieber fined 
him $500 and costs. This is the maximum fine 
that can be imposed under the law. Gurneau de- 
manded a jury trial, was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to jail for six months. In addition he 
was also ordered to pay the costs and a fine of 
$50. A six months’ jail sentence is the maxi- 
mum that can be imposed under the law. 

At a later date the Arlington Hotel of Hot 
Springs, Ark., that had purchased ducks from 
Hardy and Gurneau, pleaded guilty and paid a 
fine of $250 

From their past records it is easy to be seen 
that Gurneau and Hardy deserved severe punish- 
ment. Judge Trieber gave them all the law 
allows. We are inclined to believe that viola- 
tions of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act will be 
few and far between in Judge Trieber’s district 
from now on. 


Has Game a Cash Value? 


Has game a cash value to a community? Is 
it an asset? Is it worth anything aside from 
furnishing health to the community in the rec 
reation and exercise gained by its pursuit? The 
Board of Game Commissioners of Pennsylvania 
have prepared the following table showing < 
amount of game animals and birds killed in that 
state. Only 8 per cent of the gunners in Pent 
sylvania returned a report to the commission 
showing the amount of game they killed last 
season. Taking the reports received from the 
8 per cent, together with the number of licenses 
issued, the figures for the total amount of game 
killed were obtained. 

Birds and Estimated 
Animals Kill 















Deer, legal bucks .....................-0 3,300 
EE MORES. orcecicidcieceiacaas 420 
Wild turkeys ... 3,000 
(OO E 4,932,000 
Snowshoe rabbits ....................-. 70,200 
BUNUN orn Ot Ae 1,230,000 
Raccoons ......... : 2,200 
Ruffed grouse ............... . 507,600 
Ring-necked pheasants .............. 42,000 
eh oe 79,800 
Wild geese .... 2,640 
Wild ducks 81,000 
Blackbirds 309,600 
Reed birds , 65,520 
Yellow-legs, snipe, rail, plover ~ 

BEG WGOOGCOCE © hci ciecdcsccececsen 18,000 


~ 

This shows 7,427,280 pieces of game killed. of 
13,785,410 pounds of choice meat, using a con 
servative weight for each piece of game. Fisut 
ing this meat at 40 cents per pound, g “és 
$5,514,164 as the cash dividend returned :t 
year from Pennsylvania’s game. 

Below is printed a letter received by the as” 
ciation from Mr. John M. Phillips, Game ©. ™: 
missioner of Pennsylvania, which gives fig ‘es 
of interest to every man, whether he be a spo ‘Ss 
man_or not: 

“Enclosed please find a_ clipping from ‘! 
Pittsburgh Sunday Post of May 15 covering ‘he 
kill of game and the amount of furs taker 
Pennsylvania in the season of 1920, as com; 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission. I hav 
gone over this statement, and it is correct, b. sed 
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returned by 8 per cent of the 
~ensed hunters. If anything, I think it is be- 
the actual kill, as many returns were made 
, gentlemen who did not hunt at all and from 
ers who killed a bear or a deer and were 
i of their trophies—the latter would natur- 
Mag little attention to small game. I am 
ive that the return on rabbits is below the 
| kill, as we did not take into account those 
ope d by boys under fourteen on the farms on 
1 they reside. 

“You will note that $449,490 was received in 
ssvlvania last year from the sale of hunting 
nses. The total kill of game, conservatively 
mated, was worth $5,514,164, figured at a 
value of 40 cents per pound. The value 
pls ed upon the furs taken during the same 
riod was $3,000,000. This gives us a total of 
$8: 514,164, which is 6 per cent of $141,902,733. 
This is the value of our breeding stock of game 
. the commonwealth, and we still have a sub- 

stantial reserve in the old Bank of Nature. 
“Altho we do not raise English pheasants on 
game farms, you will note that we have been 


reports 


successful to a certain extent, as in the season 
of 1920 we killed 42,000 of these birds. We also 
killed over half a million grouse, which we think 


too many, and had our bag and daily limits re- 
duced in accordance with our revised game laws. 

“We still have faith in our game sanctuaries, 
and this year we will have thirty-two of these 
miniature Yellowstone Parks scattered thruout 
the state in operation.” 

A few years ago Pennsylvania was shot out. 
They brought back their native game by a sys- 
tem of refuges and public shooting grounds. It 
is the Pennsylvania idea that is carried out in 
the Public Shooting Ground—Game Refuge Bill 
now before Congress. We hope to see public 
shi oting grounds and game refuges for migratory 
birds established in every section of the country. 
Every sportsman should make it a point to see 
to it immediately that his views on this bill are 
known to his representatives at Washington. 





Preserve the Ducking Water 


Is the sport of duck shooting to survive? A 
few years ago those most conversant with con- 
ditions feared it would not, thru lack of proper 
protection for the birds. Federal migratory bird 
protection came in time, and today the birds 
have increased beyond the highest expectations 
of the most enthusiastic supporters of this legis- 
lation. 

Today the question takes on a different form. 
lf wildfowl shooting is to be perpetuated, we 
must save sufficient territory suitable for breed- 
ing, resting and feeding grounds for the birds. 
Much of this must be set aside as refuges where 

e birds are free from molestation. Other areas 
must be set aside where the law-abiding citizen 
may be free to avail himself of the sport fur- 
nished in the taking of these birds. 

Below is printed a letter received April 25, 
1921, from Mr. W. D. Howser, State Game 
Warden of Tennessee, which is an illustration of 
the condition existing today in almost every sec- 
tion of the country where there is good ducking 
water 

“Some time ago I wrote you with reference to 
Shelby Lake, just south of Reelfoot Lake, and 

ld you that the owners were about to destroy 
ind convert it into a farm. Some time after 

a few of us got together and purchased it 
' serve it as a feeding ground for water- 


“The other day when making a tour around 
Reelfoot Lake and nearby waters, I learned that 
owners of Isham Lake were getting ready 
lrain it and convert it into farm lands. I 
1 all of the arguments at my command to 
prevent them from so doing, but failed, and I 
im writing you, hoping that you may know of 
someone who would be interested in having an 





al hunting and fishing preserve, and, if so, 
put me in touch with them. 
Isham Lake is situated, as you know, about 


vo miles south of Reelfoot Lake, Tenn., and is 
nected with Reelfoot Lake by Black Bayou. 
is easily accessible, and at the same time is 
idden away that it does not attract general 
‘ntion, but is visited every year by many 
unters and fishermen who recognize it as one 
the chief feeding grounds for Reelfoot Lake 


“There are something like 1,000 acres in the 
ike—some 300 acres of marsh land and prob- 
a 200 acres of tillable land in the tract. It 

ideal hunting and fishing preserve. When 

vas there last week I saw probably 50,000 
ks. and in the lake is some of the best black 

fishing around Reelfoot. If you know of 

me who would be interested in saving it 
hunting and fishing preserve and feeding 

d for ducks, as a nesting place for shore 

wading birds, for egrets, and the little blue 

green heron, and will put me in touch with 
you will be doing a great favor to me 

to this department. It is, in my opinion, 

_ most ideal lake in the whole country. I 
bee it would be a calamity to have it 


he only way this lake and thousands of other 
lar bodies of water can be saved is thru the 
age of the Public Shooting Ground—Game 
uge Bill now before Congress. This bill will 
Uncle Sam sufficient money to buy such 
28 and set them aside for the use of the birds 
the sportsmen for all time to come. Show 
active interest in this measure. 
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Sample 


$ 5-00 


QUANTITY PRICE 






It Has the 
Click and 
Drag 








UPON APPLICATION 


“The Rider Patent 





Casting Reel” 





Marvel 


Rumestabie for its Simplicity. 


This reel is built especially for Night Casting. 
Equipped with a governor which prevents “back-lashing” or 


“Birds’-Nests.” 


You can regulate distance of cast; can be set to any tension, 
and catch is under perfect control at all times. 
able features common to other Casting Reels have been 
eliminated. The “Rider” surpasses all others in Durability, 
Practicability and Beauty of Design. 


Write today for full 


PURITAN SALES CO., 


ess to every test. 


Objection- 


particulars and prices 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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NO CATALOGS 


E. H. STEUCK 


FISHING TACKLE- 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 


Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 











PublicShooting Grounds 


Give the game a refuge and there’ll always be good hunting 


The chill of Fall creeps down on the swamp- 
land lakes, and ducks are heading South. 
There is nothing in the world like the duck 
flight to bring the hunting thrill to the sports- 
man’s heart—the feel of the wind that rustles 
the reeds, the polished gun-stock under his 
arm, the excitement of sweeping wings and 
outstretched necks. 

A successful day in the open and good luck 
—the hunter’s joy. 

Slowly but surely this greatest of all sports 
will fade—unless definite action is taken to 
perpetuate hunting for all time. 

The “Public Shooting Ground—Game Refuge 
Bill’ now before Congress will establish Shoot- 
ing Grounds for the Public and Game Refuges 


for game breeding and protection, at the same 
time providing funds for the adequate protec- 
tion of the game. . Under the provisions of the 
bill the Game Refuge will always be a game 
source. It will always hold a nucleus for 
game propagation and will always provide real 
hunting for the marsh lands surrounding it. 

The American Game Protective Association 
is striving to perpetuate the sport of duck- 
shooting Se the hunters of America. 

Every sportsman should do his part in for- 
warding this plan. Support the “Public Shoot- 
ing Ground—Game Refuge Bill.” 

You can help by joining the association. 
Check one of the magazines listed. Sign and 
mail the coupon today. 














AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. (Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
1 Never in sport endanger human life 
Gentlemen: ; 
32. Never kill wantonly or neediessly or 
lt enclose a cheok for @ ................. to cover dues of $1 and brutally. , 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 2. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
once) (st the expiration of my present membership.) for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing authorities 
4. Respect the rights of farmers and property 
Publication Price inclading owners and also their feelings 
Draw circle Regular one year’s membership 
reer i 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
sround Subscription ig American Game ‘ N tome tg 
publication Price Protective : Se ee ee 
Association 7. Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
wanted cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
Pield and Stream - - - - $250 <+ +++ = + $300 trophies. 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 1:! eeceeec e 3.0 s. Study and record the natural history of 
Outdoor Life ce cece 350 eee © © = 3,00 game species in the interest of science 
Outer’'s Book—Reereation - 250 *2* + * + * ‘< Love Nature and its denizens and be # 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 ++ * + * * gentiemen. 
If you are already a subscriber to the magasine 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from Signed ....c00606 ddecdbantedeseateneti acess 
the expiration of your eubscription, please mention 
that fact. BENG icnmlathaishdintucndevddmedacesesbehinbeGsab bons 
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Newton | Tool for hand loading 


This has been conceded to 
be the best reloading tool for 
private use onthemarket. It 
consists of upright tube to 
hold shell, sliding head, and 
lever as shown in illustration; also 
resizing die, ball plug, recapping plug, 
decapping plug, andasubsidery slidinghead. 
All of these are made to a micrometic pre- 
cision for correctness. Post- paid for $6.75. 
Madeto a fornearly all high power 
® Rifles such as 250-3000—** 280’’ Ross, mt 
calibresand7M.M.,7.65M.M.8M.M.,Mausers,etc. 


Cartridges for 256 Cal. Newton Rifles 
a per hundred $10.45 
Primed Shells for “*256’” Newton Rifle, 
per hundred $4.05 
Primed Shells for “*30-06’” Government, 
per hundred $4.05 
@ Bullets for ‘256’ Newton or “'30-06”" 
., Government - per hundred $2.70 
256” and ‘'30-06” Newton Rifles 
at only $45.00 each 
Address KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. » Incorporated 
96 Chambers Street, New York 
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Pocket Size With 


Directions 


Postpaid $2.00 


DR. C. P. FORDYCE 
FALLS CITY, NEB. 











Your Skin c can in be e Quickly Cleared of 


IMPLES 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face 
a Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
WRIT TODAY for my FREE Booklet, 
“A CLE AM TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold 
rom says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
S&S. GIVENS, 138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author 

















** WILD RICE-:- 





BRINGS rAceDUCKS 


ast Fall 1 ran out of that 
big, plump Wild Rice seed 
so order NOW for Septem 
ber delivery. Also. ordet 
Sago Pond Plant, Muskgrass and 
Wild Celery seed 


Clyde B. Terrell, Dent.B227. Oshkosh, Wis 






















BEAR, LION and CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, Our Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs inthe West. Deer 


Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Many years’ experience in huntingin the 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


ANDERSON & STEVENS MARVINE, COLO. 


Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER : a ‘ COLO. 























Quick and satisfactory results assured if you men- 
tion Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 


Traffic Cops Needed 


Tall buildings, lighthouses and stands of wire 
kill many birds during their migration. On May 
15th, according to a report received, 300 birds 
were killed by striking the Metropolitan Tower 
in New York City during their migration the 
preceding night, which was very foggy. These 
birds were mostly small songsters on their way 
north. 

Each year the lighthouse keepers report a 
heavy toll. Not many years ago a dead wood- 
cock was found on the parapet of the Woolworth 
Building. Where strands of electric wires cross 
our large rivers it is no uncommon occurrence 
to find ducks and geese that have been disabled 
by crashing into these obstructions during the 


night. = —- 
West Virginia 


Last winter the West Virginia sportsmen won 
out in their fight for a modern conservation law. 
The new statute creates a game and fish com- 
mission of three members to be appointed by the 
governor. The commission will appoint a chiet 
game protector and a sufficient number of pro- 
tectors will be employed to look after the state’s 
fish and game. The law provides for a hunting 
license, prohibits aliens from hunting and has 
many other good features. Open and closed sea- 
sons are provided to correspond with states 
whose regulations protecting the game and fish 
have been more up to date than West Virginia’s 
in the past. 


Public Shooting Grounds for Ohio 


We have been informed by the Ohio Bureau 
of Fish and Game that the legislature of that 
state recently passed a public shooting ground 
and game refuge bill which gives the bureau 
almost unlimited authority in establishing pub- 
lic shooting grounds thruout the state. 

This is a step forward. Every community 
should have its game refuges and ‘public shoot- 
ing grounds for upland game. These should be 
state-owned and state-controlled. Ohio’s public 
playgrounds, together with similar areas suitable 
for migratory birds as provided by the Public 
Shooting Ground—Game Refuge Bill now pend- 
ing in Congress, will make this state a sports- 
men’s paradise. 

Ohio will stock her refuges and public shoot- 
ing grounds with quail, wild turkey and Vir- 
ginia deer. At the request of the Ohio Bureau 
of Fish and Game, this association is now en- 
deavoring to locate some wild turkey that may 
be purchased for stocking purposes. We would 
greatly appreciate a communication from any- 
one knowing where these birds can be secured. 











Sportswomen 


Each year the discussion arises as to whether 
or not ladies will be invited to the banquet of 
the National Game Conferences of this associa- 
tion. Up to date they have never been included. 
However, the association has many ladies among 
its members, and they are always welcome at 
the day meetings. At the next conference seats 
will be reserved in the balcony for all those who 
wish to attend the entertainment in the evening. 


More and more each year women are joining 
in field sports. Constantly we are hearing of 
different sportsmen’s organizations over the 


country which are including ladies in their mem- 
bership. At a recent meeting of the Virginia 
Game and Game Fish Protective Association at 
Richmond, Va., Mrs. John Munce, Jr., made a 
talk pleading for better protection for the bears 
in Dismal Swamp, and she certainly was con- 
versant with her subject. 

Now comes a lady from New Bedford, Mass., 
who plans to organize a rod and gun club. This 
lady greatly enjoys both sport with rod and reel 
and wildfowl shooting. She made application 
to a local rod and gun club for membership. 
We are informed that when her application was 
turned down because the by-laws provided that 
the membership should be composed of men, she 
proceeded to form a club of her own, in which 
both men and women will be included. 

Additional evidence which shows conclusively 
that women are actively participating in field 
sports is shown in reports we have read recently, 
which tell of women being arrested and _ fined 
for violating the game laws. We hope that the 





percentage of the latter type will be very, very 
small 

_ af 4 

Secret Service Wardens 

Game Warden Robert B. Chappell of New 

London County, Conn., is building up an or- 
ganization of deputies to act in the capacity of 
secret service operators. No deputy knows of 


any other appointment except his own. Mr. 
Chappell is choosing these men from every walk 
of life where he can find the right type of man. 
The deputy must have the interest of the game 
thoroly at heart and be willing to devote as 
much of his time as is necessary to aid in its 
better protection. 

Mr. Chappell will, keep in close touch with 
these men and in this way be informed of con- 
ditions over his county. Their duties will con- 
sist as much in preventing violation as in ap- 
prehending violators. We especially commend 
this idea, as we have always believed it was 
much better to keep a man out of trouble than 
to get him in. Other wardens will watch with 


interest Mr. Chappell’s plan of obtaining secret 
service work from the sportsmen in his district. 


Pascal De Angelis 


The death ef Mr. DeAngelis (as noted in July 
Outdoor Life) came as a shock to me. We had 
been corresponding pretty steadily for the last 
ten years, and a reply to my last letter was over- 
due. The poor lad was already past writing 
letters. Knowing the hidden things and the re. 
vealed, Pascal DeAngelis will now be regretting 
he could not have answered that last letter, such 
being the nature of the man. 

I have never known a finer gentleman than 
Pascal DeAngelis. When I was trying to get 
into the army, at a time when it seemed the 
keener a man was to go the more difficulties 
were thrown in his way, Mr. DeAngelis highly 
recommended me for a commission. When I a 
been assigned to duty at the Eddystone Rifle 
Plant, Lieutenant DeAngelis was also in Phila- 
delphia, training machine gun crews. In addition 
to his strenuous duties he took my worries on 
his shoulders; found a place for me at his own 
boarding house and table, and thereafter I felt 
like a man who had at last reached home. 

Tall, spare, handsome, clean-cut, but of rather 
frail appearing physique, Mr. DeAngelis Pos- 
sessed tremendous energy. Tho his work kept 
him long hours, he used part of his nights in 
studying navigation, expecting to be eventually 
sent to sea. I feared then that he was drawing 
on his last ounce of reserve vitality, and that 
eventually he would work himself to death. 

Pascal DeAngelis had patience, fortitude, gen- 
erosity, unselfishness, pluck and innate and never- 
failing courtesy. Nature made him a gentleman 
sans peur et sans reproche. He spoke ill of no 
woman; he thought all men had good in them; 
he was a born gentleman, and never in all his 
life forgot to live up to the standard of his 
birth. 

Pascal DeAngelis is dead; dead almost in his 
youth, and I, who am far older and less worthy, 
am paying him this last small tribute. I wish 
that I might never have known of his death; I 
feel that one of the anchor ropes that held me 
to a firm faith in humanity has been cut. The 
good, kindly, honest lad; born gentleman, sweet 
natured, without fear and without reproach; 
from here and there over the world, we, his 
friends, will keep his memory green. 

Okla. CHAS. ASKINS. 


South Dakota Makes Lakes 


While the sportsmen of some sections are be- 
wailing the fact that drainage projects are de- 
priving them of their lakes and marshes in the 
attempt to turn the same into farmland, the 
sportsmen of South Dakota are busy improving 
their ducking waters. 

In Spink County there is a large shallow lake, 
known as Cottonwood Lake. Neither state nor 
government had title to this water. However, 
the sportsmen of that locality succeeded in get- 
ting the farmers to waive their rights and agree 
to allow the Department of Game and Fish to 
raise the level of this lake two feet. Anyone 
familiar with shallow prairie lakes will realize 





that the last two feet raised spells the difference ' 


between success and failure from the standpoint 
of the sportsman. 

A dam will be built that will necessitate mov- 
ing about 18,000 yards of dirt. A 200-foot rock 
spillway will be constructed to take care of the 
surplus water. When this work has been com- 
pleted, the sportsmen of that section need not 
fear that dry seasons will deprive them of their 
shooting and fishing. 





The Careless Smoker 
(Apologies to Kipling) 
A fool there was and his pipe he lit 
(Even as you and I). 
On a forest trail, where the leaves were fit 
To become ablaze from the smallest bit 
Of spark—and the fool he furnished it. 
The day was windy and dry 


The forest was burned to its very roots, 
Even beneath the ground, 
With the flowers, the birds and the poor dumb 
brutes, 
Old hoary oaks, and the tender shoots 
Which might have made logs but for such galoots 
Allowed to wander around. 


The lumberjack has now passed on; 
His pay day comes no more, 
And the screech-owls haunt the camp at lawn 
Where the cook’s tin pan woke the men of 
brawn, 
But the mill is silent, the trees are 
The soil and the forest floor. 


gone, 


A deadly sight are those hills of rocks 

Which once were beds of green. 
No hope for the human, no food for the flocks; 
The floods must be held by expensive locks 
And the harbor is silted to the docks; 

The ships no more are seen. 


But the fool smokes on in the forest still, 
Leaves campfires burning, too, 

While the patient public pays the bill 

And the nation’s wealth is destroyed for nil. 

If the law doesn’t get him, old satan will— 
When his smoking days are thru. 


—H. A. Reynolds in The Open Roa. 
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Personal Reminiscences of an All- 


| Conducted by WALTER CECIL COX Books for ie Ang er 








Around Dog 


lhe photograph and description of Mr. Cald- 
well’s spaniel which we ran in the June issue 
rings back to my mind very vivid recollections 
of a boyhood dog of very similar type and char- 
acteristics; and as I am so often asked for ad- 
ice about an all-around dog, perhaps a short 
escription of my old playmate and a brief dis- 
cussion of the all-around dog may prove inter- 
esting 

Unquestionably in my opinion the best all- 
around dog is the type of field spaniel, or rather 
mixed field spaniel, shown in the two accom- 
panying cuts. The type of field spaniel I am 
jiscussing was the type to which my old dog 
Ben belonged. They seem to be mainly what 
we used to call the field spaniel—a spaniel of 
much larger caliber than the cocker, but not 
1e pure pedigreed show type of field spaniel we 
see on the bench today—no, it is not that dog. 
There is evidently a dash of water spaniel blood 
1 the dog I am discussing, a dash of cocker 














Fisherman’s Lures and Ga 
Fish Food 


By Louis Rhead 
A new method of trout and bass fishi 


years’ experience. A thoroly practical 
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WO STUDIES OF FIELD SPANIEL 





nd originally perhaps the foundation of 
type was laid by the old liver-and-white 
hire spaniel, the Devon farmer’s all- 
sporting dog, so familiar to the Devoni- 
Ben, like those Devon spaniels, would do 
tangible services than any other dog I 
er come in contact with, and my readers 
that few, if any, have personally handled 


troduction by Maj. Gen. Leona 


fisherman as well as the expe 


Se seeeccscescesesecesccsens 


as many canines as the writer. Ben never from photographs. No angler’s library 
r any training ; everything came naturally | complete without it. Large 12mo. Silk 
IT I distinctly remember him beginning | cloth. Price, $3.10 net 
trieve at five or six weeks old. At about | . — ; 
ths old he was doing the work required | 
vn dog for rough, all-around shooting, | Trout Lore 
ill kinds of game, always under perfect | E 
hardly ever losing wounded game, a mar- | O. W. Smith 
ld manners, absolute fidelity and obedi- | ‘Valuable information for the trout fisher- 





is work as he was all his life. At about | . . 
ar old, to my astonishment, he began man, covering a miscellany of 
¢ birds, and soon became as steady as| 3 from proper togs to cooking of 
t finished pointer or setter. His hunting | : Price, $2.85 net 

t was so splendidly developed that he did | a 
1 any training worth speaking of in his 
ir the gun. I cannot remember off-hand 

useful work Ben could be put at. I once 
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Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. , 





CRU os ite a waren 2 
Oh ae ee ens 1 


Author of “Lake and Stream Game Fish- 
ing’ and “Fishing Tackle and Kits.’’ In- 


A new book for the every now-and-ther 


Fishing facts of the utmost interest to all 
lovers of the Outdoors. Many illustrations 


Casting Tackle and Methods 
By O. W. Smith 
(Angling Editor, Outdoor Life) 


Into this sumptuous book has gone the cream 
of Mr. Smith’s casting knowledge. It is a frank, 
careful and accurate discussion of the whole sub- 
ject of casting with short rod and multiplying 
reel, beginning with rod materials and working 
thru to reels and landing tools. We know of 
nothing quite so complete. The novice will find 
here just the tackle information he -has been so 
long seeking. In the second half of the book the 
author discusses actual fishing, how to cast over 
great varieties of waters. As well as being a 
safe guide, the book is entertainingly written and 
will be read by the outdoor lover for its nature 
touches. Beautifully illustrated with many photo- 
graphs of the author’s own taking. No modern 
angling library can be considered complete with- 
out this latest and best “bass book.” Price, 
$3.10 net. 


me- American Trout Stream 
Insects 


Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


ing— By Louis Rhead 


with new lures which exactly imitate na- Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
ture—is most interestingly described in this 
very up-to-date book by an expert of many subject. The book contains colored plates 


should own this first and only work on the 


book of over 100 insects trout eonsume, full 


with many illustrations. Price, $4.10 net. charts, etc. Price, $3.65 net. 


$6.35 Fishing Tackle (Frazer).........................- 1. 


Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Car- 
OO GOS A SURE ROS ORES Set 3 
Game Fishes of the World......... 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll) 
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50 Heilner) sacbichiiacceincrsseeaenstealicaii sieeve raaes 
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.00 Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden)........ 2.60 
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1.90 Trout Lore (Smith) . . 2.85 
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him with an old English sheep dog on 
and ever after that one lesson he would 
mand herd any kind of stock. He was 
s a fox terrier on rats. He could take | 
of any game such as fox or deer, and | 
mpanion and family guardian his thought- | 
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be ouse or in the field. The shane of Ben’s | 
J and head, as you will see from the cut, 
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urdy to a degree. but in spite of this his | THEE sssssss ssssssssssssss 
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ruse FREE 


6, 000. Miles- Guaranteed 








special reconstructed 

ouble tread tires guaran- 
teed for 6,000 miles. We 
ship at once on approval. 
Pay only when convinced. 


LessThan ¥2 Price 






Nomoney now—; 
pete a Apne aa 


ete m 
Stended. Be sure to atate aise seand whether clincher or straight 
aide. Don't delay—send now. Immediate shipment 

Seven Ply Tire Co., 115 E 38th St, Dept. 18} Chicage 


M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


‘STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 


bVOSIOC 


Hand-Made Reels. Jim 
eV"... 2-Piece Rods. Baby 
Crab and Other Minnow 


Send for literature @ 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons 


e Dowagiac, Mich 


AMORETTI LODGE 


In the Absaroka Mountains 
Best of trout fishing and big game hunting. 
Camping trips with saddle and pack horses. 
Auto trips through Yellowstone National 
Park, the Wonderland of America. 


We invite your inquiry as to the best way of visit- 
ing this wonderful region. 


FE. AMORETTI 
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Sporting goods 
dealer to show you 
one. or send 6c in 
stamps for catalog and 
BOOKLET of astonishing 
experiences of Silencer users 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
86 Homestesd Ave.. Hartford, Conn. 
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activity was surprising. I know a gate which 
is still standing about 5 feet 8 inches by actual 
measurement that I used to make Ben p for 
the tpn of my sporting friends, of could 
hardly conceive of such a blocky — or any 
rs clearing it so cleanly Mm nicely. His 
rugged constitution made him disdain cold and 
wet, and even in his old age he would gallantly 
face the biting blasts and the thorny pel osm 
His enthusiasm for more work at the end of a 
long, tiring day seemed boundless. There are 
many other such dogs that live in the memories 
of us shooting men all over the world. Every 
sportsman seems to have had just one such all- 


around dog, and nothing can replace it or 
equal it. The pity of it is that this good old- 
fashioned type of practical sporting spaniel is 


almost extinct, with no hope of its revival. For 
the pure pleasure and charm of working a sport- 
ing dog to hunt, for natural hunting ability, for 
loyalty and devotion to their work and masters, 
these dogs were unbeatable. 





Canine Skin Conditions 


Urticaria is quite a common skin condition 
among dogs, but rarely recognized as urticaria. 
It is generally regarded as a patch of eczema; 
but while it is what may be termed an allied 
condition, there are distinct phases of the dis- 
ease which distinguish it from eczema. A strik- 
ing and well-defined condition in the appearance 
of a patch of eczema and urticaria is that the 
red patch of skin is manifested by a sharply de- 
fined flat raised swelling of the skin and empha- 
sized aspect of flatness. This raised appearance 
is the main typical distinguishing feature of 
urticaria, also there is a rather more shiny look 
to this condition than in eczema. These raised 
patches of red, angry looking skin are mainly 
caused by a quick instead of a slow serous 
transudation in the papillae of the dermis (skin). 


(A transudation of the serous fluid in the tis- 
sues is an oozing of the fluid thru the mem- 
branes. ) 


The cause of this abnormal rapid transudation 
of serous fluid is the sudden dilatation (expand- 
ing) of the capillaries, following an abnormal 
stimulation of the vaso-motor nerve. It is im- 
portant just here to realize in glancing briefly at 
this condition the function of the vaso-motor 
nerve system. The function of this part of the 
nervous system may be succinctly compressed 
into a few words, as being a part of the nervous 
system producing and regulating vascular ten- 
sion. (There are two important sub-divisions or 
rather sub-classifications of this function; first, 
the vaso dilator function, the part that has the 
control or the causing of the dilatation of blood 
vessels, and the vaso-constrictor, the sub-division 
of the nervous system that produces the reverse 
condition, the constriction of the blood vessels.) 
So we can readily understand how if this deli- 
cate apparatus is in a state of maladjustment, 
if only temporarily and locally, it is bound to 
cause a definite manifestation of disease. And 
in the case of urticaria, which is purely a local 
conlition when the conditions have been dis- 
turbed, it generally takes nature a long time to 
bring about a normal condition of the skin again. 
The cause is nearly always of internal origin. 
In rare instances external irritation may cause 
the condition, but in the writer’s experience these 
causes are rare. Urticaria is generally caused 
by the detrimental action of food exerting a 
toxic influence on the body, and the peculiarity 
of this condition is in a sense that it is brought 
on by food that the body has an individual sus- 
ceptability to, so that when they are absorved 
into the blood stream they become toxic to the 
individual dog, while they may be foods that the 
average dog could thrive on. Of course, this is 
not always the case; very often purely a wrong 
mixture of two or more foods may produce or 
call into being the idiosyncrasy. 

Local treatment is very helpful and should not 
be neglected, because the cause is an internal 
one. Soothing applications only are indicated. 


A strong solution of the standard epsom salt 
solution (epsom salt in a strong, watery solu- 
tion) is very good, if you use it quite often; 
crude oil, pine tar, and painting with iodine 


among other external applications are very good 
in the order named. A private formula has also 
given splendid results; absolute fasting for a 
week at a time and a straight milk diet are two 
good dietetic suggestions. Daily doses of epsom 
salts in teaspoonful doses, with a lot of water, 
is the best internal medication I can suggest. 
Electrical treatment is also very useful in this 
condition; the violet ray and high frequency cur- 
rent have given very y_tangible results.—W. C. C 





Intestinal Parasites of the Dog 


The parasite commonly called worms which 
finds such a surprisingly congenial host in the 
dog’s intestinal canal is a never-ending source of 
worry and annoyance among dog owners. And 
peculiarly enough there seems no way they can 
be ever stamped out altogether, as science has 
done in some other fields. Of course extreme 
cleanliness will always keep down the propaga- 
tion of worms, but their complete eradication 
from our civilized life seems unlikely. That they 


are responsible for a very heavy loss among dog 
owners (in other animal lines of breeding also) 
is self-evident. 
seems to be a very 
parasitical 


The common name “worms” 
appropriate one; 
The popular belief is 


worm, that 


worms even in small infestations—that is before 
they are markedly developed—are a serious con. 
dition to be handled drastically, but I think 
is fair to presume as a rule that unless the 
worms develop beyond a certain size and stag 
there is not much damage to fear from the: 
It may be argued that while they are small is 
the time to dose, and tho this line of reasoning 
is good, in practice we find it otherwise. Un- 
less the growth of the worm is especially hea) 
they do not cause any serious constitutional dis- 
turbance, and we cannot gainsay the fact tha: 
you cannot give a medicine strong enough 
affect the worm without risking a digestive dis 
turbance of the dog, and especially a kidne; 
disturbance. The chief harm that worms pro- 
duce is thru an irritation on the nervous system; 
secondly thru an interference with the digestive 
system; thirdly, a detrimental effect is caused 
thru the effect of their waste products; fourth 
they obstruct a small amount of blood from their 
host; fifth, they cause a mechanical construction 
sometimes in the bowels. 

The symptoms of worms are fairly well known 
to all dog owners; the rough, dry, harsh coat: 
gaunt look, tucked up in the flank, variable ap- 
petite, the always hungry gorging appetite, and 
yet no increase in weight, gradual emaciation, 
alternate constipation and diarrhea, sometimes 
convulsions, very often extreme nervousness, are 
all commonly known manifestations of what is 
frequently called a wormy dog. I have reserved 
the two principal symptoms to rivet the atten- 
tion of my readers more especially on them. 
The first of these, which is a very reliable symp- 
tom, is the act of the dog dragging his hind 
parts along the ground to allay the intense 
itching often caused by worms. It is rare that 
he does this because of any other condition, 
altho there may be others which would bring it 
about. The most certain indication of all is to 
observe the worms themselves in the evacuations 
of the dog. When this is seen, then lose no 
time to give a vermifuge. The diagnosis is quite 
positive when the worms or their ova (eggs) 
are found in the feces. Of course, the ova, or 
eggs, require skill and special training to find, 
and it is out of the question for the ordinary 
person to detect them. 

The classification of worms is quite a large 
one, and not a bit interesting to the dog owner. 
The principal worm we have to contend with, 
especially in grown dogs, is known by its fam- 
ily, or group name, as Tenia. You rarely find 
them in young pups, that is weaning pups. The 
puppy worm is an entirely different worm. The 
Tenia, or tape worm, is always easily told by 
its sections or segments, and by its extreme 
length and bunch-like appearance, also by its 
aspect of flatness. 

In treating a dog for tape worm, absolute 
fasting is quite essential for not less than 
twenty-four hours, and forty-eight is still better 
A previous cathartic as salts or castor oil is a 
regular rule among some, and with a big, strong 
dog can do no harm. Oftentimes if there is 
much food retained it is important. Areca nut 
in my opinion is the most practical and most 
efficient remedy to give for worms, and prob- 
ably the most certain of all the worm remedies. 
There are about a dozen well-tried medicines for 
worms, but I adhere to my opinion that areca 
nut is the most practical. The only thing to 
remember in administering the areca nut is that 
you must buy the whole nut and grate it with 
a nutmeg grater so that the powder is absolutely 
fresh. About one grain to every pound weight 
of the dog is a safe rule to follow, altho it is 
common practice to give a grain and a half and 
even two grains to each pound weight of the 
dog. Place the powdered areca nut in about 
four large capsules, adding one drop of oil of 
male shield fern to three of these capsules after 
the powder has been forced into them. With 
especially large dogs, up to five or six drops of 
male shield fern can be added to the areca nut 
About three-quarters of an hour after the cap- 
sules have been given the dog, administer about 
one ounce of equal parts of olive and castor oil 
mixed together. 

The round or pin worm, as they are usually 
called, occur mainly in young puppies while they 
are suckling the mother, or at the weening age; 
in fact, very few puppies get past this age with- 
out haying in a smaller or larger degree an in- 
festation of worms. However, I question that 
they do the harm some believe they do. The 
indiscriminate giving of powerful medicines to 
pups on general principle is, I believe, to be 
decried. These round worms, or pin worms, be- 
long to the family known as Lumbricoides, and 
do not have sections or segments like the tape 
worm; also they do not have that dead white 
appearance; in fact, they take on a more pinkish 
hue. Their life history is also a different one 
The same symptoms described for tape worms 
apply to these worms, except that the on has 
often a very bloated appearance. best 
treatment I know of for the puppy worm is to 
give the pup for three consecutive mornings, °° 
an absolutely empty stomach, a one-grain cP 
sule of Santonine, followed in about half 40 
hour with half an ounce of equal parts of o' ve 
and castor oil. 

There are many other more or less rare k: 
of worms which inflict their attacks on ‘% 
canine race, but as they are the exception 1° 
not the rule, I do not think they are worth co” 
sidering in these columns. 
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Trapshooting Records Go 


lrapshooting is having a splendid year. 

With but a few exceptions the attendance at 
he championship tournaments has been greater 

in in previous years. The shooting, too, has 
been exceptional. One record that has stood for 
eleven years and another of five years standing 
have been erased from the books, and indications 
are that others will go into the discard. 

In the Iowa State Shoot a squad made up of 
< Fred Etchen of Coffeyville, Kans., Harve Dixon 
e § Oronoco, Mo., Frank Hughes of Mobridge, 
Ss. D., E. C. Wheeler of Pawhuska, Okla., and 
Guy Ward of Alton, IIl., broke 988 targets in 
1.000, which is two targets better than the mark 
made by a squad in which Charley Spencer and 
\rt Killiam shot in Thompsonville, Ill., in 1910. 
; This squad continued its remarkable shooting by 
ES breaking 987 in another 1,000 targets, or 1,975 
; 2000 targets, an average per shooter of .9875. 
The best mark at 2,000 targets, 400 targets per 

an, was 1,958. During this shooting Etchen 
mpiled a run of 284 straight and Ward 253. 

Boys Are Good Shots 
In this Towa State shoot a 17-year-old boy, 








Luverne Jenkinson, won the handicap event, 
breaking ninety-nine targets trom seventeen 
irds. Young Jenkinson broke his first two 


strings of twenty-five straight, missed one in his 


hird string, and then went out with several 
thousand persons watching his shooting. The 
rowd didn’t bother him a bit. In the Rhode 


Island state shoot Albert T. Sisson, 16 years old, 
von the handicap event with ninety-two from 
yards. Young Sisson’s father was run- 
ner-up in the State titular race. 

Washington State shoot at Yakima 
they had one event of $100 entrance, open to 
shooter in the United States excepting 
Frank Troeh and Pete O’Brien. These shooters 
vere barred with their permission. Nineteen 
shooters put up the money, and C. W. McDowell 
i Rockford, Wash., took it all with a ninety- 
nine score, 

In this same shoot the gathering witnessed the 
irrival of a shooter by airplane. Mark Rickard 
f Corvalis, 300 miles away, missed his train, 
and as he wanted to get into the shoot he hired 
an aviator and his machine, and made the 300 
miles in three hours, arriving even before the 


sixteen 
I +} 
in ne 


very 





Fred Etchen in the Iowa State shoot won the 
Hazard Doubles trophy, emblematic of the 
\'s championship, for the third time in suc- 
He defeated Kip Elbert for the trophy, 

tained it in a shoot with Chief Wheeler, and 
gain in open competition. 


In the Southern Zone Handicap the onlookers 








vitnessed some perfectly fine shooting by a 
voman—Mrs. J. L. Doggett of Clarksdale, Miss. 
She lost the championship of Mississippi the 


veek previous after holding it seven years, but 
Atlanta she broke 42 of 25 pairs and then 
nashed 97 in the Zone handicap, breaking the 
ST. straight. That’s pretty good shooting 
e best. 


Wants 1922 Grand American 


Des Moines wants the 1922 Grand American 
rapshooting tournament. 
The shooters of Iowa so decided at the recent 
‘tate shoot in Des Moines. The shoot was 
so well that the shooters decided to put 
for the blue ribbon event of trapshoot- 
"g. Sam Foster sure has a bunch of live wires 
and when they go after anything they 
get it. 
have always felt that it would do well to 
the Grand American around the country, 
is an event that every gun club cannot 
andle. In fact, it isn’t every city in the coun- 
ry that could stage such an event. 


Dates for Rifle Matches 


_ because of the switch in the dates of the 
Rifle Matches it has been necessary to 
change, also in the dates of the rifle 
at Sea Girt, N. J. The Sea Girt matches 

la ollow the National Matches a week or 

this year they will begin on August 
continue to August 27th. The National 
will begin at Camp Perry, Ohio, on 

“7th and conclude about a month later. 

grams in both matches will be more 

than ever before, a great number of 
itches being provided. Then at Camp 
ere will be an All-Round Shooting 
ip—which will decide the best all- 
pistol and shotgun artist in the 
ates 
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The Stone-Mermod Match 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the May number 
of Outdoor Life, page 334, you publish an ac- 
count of a match shoot between Fred Stone 
and Alec Mermod, and among other things you 
give the following: 

“Some twenty years ago Stone and Alec Mer- 
mod engaged in a 1,000 target race in St. Louis, 
the shooting being done with the thermometer 
below zero, and Stone won, breaking more than 
900 targets.” 

I know it is not your purpose to make a mis- 
statement in your valuable magazine, and in 
order that you may make the proper correction 
I will give you the facts of this match, and will 
thank you to publish: 

This match was shot on the grounds of the 
Blue Wing Gun Club on the St. Charles Rock 
Road, April 2, 1908. The actual time was two 
hours and fifty-nine minutes. 

This included the rest time between each 100 
targets shot, and the actual firing time taken by 
stop watch on each twenty-five targets was one 
hour thirty minutes and twenty-eight seconds. 
The score was: Mermod, 929; Stone, 901. 

The match was entirely a friendly one to de- 
termine whether or not two men could shoot 
1,000 targets each in five hours, as the possi- 
bility of shooting this many shots in that time 
was questioned. 

When after firing the first 100 shots Mr. Stone 
suggested that instead of trying to make the 
high score, that they endeavor to cut down the 
time, which you can see was done, as a former 
match shot between Joe Roher and John Garrett 
of Colorado Springs consumed five hours. Tak- 
ing into consideration the speed with which 
Mermod and Stone shot, the scores were very 
creditable. 

I assure you the facts as given above are cor- 


rect, and hope you will receive this in the 
spirit in which it is written, and with very best 
wishes. 

Mo. W. S. BLENNERHASSETT. 





Trapshooting Is A Safe Sport 


We want to tip you off to the fact that trap- 
shooting is the safest sport to indulge in. You 
may have had a thought in your mind that be- 
cause of the millions of shotguns in use and the 
billions of shells fired each year that shooting at 
the traps would be a dangerous pastime. Perish 
the thought. In the quarter of a century thar 
trapshooting has been with us and going strong 


there hasn’t been a serious accident. ver a 
ten-year period of investigation Dr. R. E. 
Coughlin of New York discovered that more 


people were killed in baseball than any other 
sport. Some 284 gave their lives in ball games. 
And we think basebal! is a mighty safe sport. 
Football came next with 215 deaths, automobile 
racing was third with 125, and all the other 
sports ranked down the list with a few black 
marks against them—except trapshooting. There 
is a reason for this. The first thing a man is 
told when he comes to the traps is ‘“‘never to 
point the gun at anyone, no matter if it is 
empty.” He is apt to be told this so often the 
first day that he never forgets it. Therefore as 
careless as we may appear with shotguns at 
tournaments where hundreds of men are shoot- 
ing, no shots are fired only at the clay targets 





Troeh Improves With Years 


Trapshooting champions come and go, but 
Frank Troeh goes on forever. In fact, he ap 
pears to improve each year. That is mighty 


difficult, of course, when a man is shooting 
above 97 per cent, but right now Troeh appears 
to be having the best year of his career. In the 
recent shoot at Spokane, Wash., Troeh broke 
398 out of 400 targets, a record for a three-day 
tournament. In this shoot Troeh ran out with 
an unfinished run of 191. At Portland, Ore., in 
a four-day shoot he broke 472 out of 480 tar- 
gets and had a run of 198. At Vernon, Calif., 
he lost but seven targets in 600, and in special 
events from twenty-two yards he lost but seven- 
teen in 200. Troeh has just won the champion- 
ship of the State of Washington for the fourth 
consecutive time, and the sixth time in eight 
years. He also won the doubles championship 
of the state. Troeh wasn’t up to snuff in the 
Grand American events last year, but you can 
bet your life that when he reaches the Grand 
American this year he will be loaded for bear. 
He is getting his success this year with the old 
‘97 Winchester, which so much has been written 
about, and which only Troeh and his son Earl 
-an shoot. 
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Future Champions at the Trap 


Luverne Jenkinson, 16 years, of Sheldon, Ia., 
broke ninety-nine targets shooting from the 
seventeen-yard mark, and won the handicap 
event in the Iowa State shoot from more than 
150 of the best trapshots in the Middle West 
This boy has been coming along finely for some 
time, and on his last 300 targets previous to the 
state shoot averaged 95 per cent. 

B. Osborne, 15 years, won the juvenile 
championship in the Kansas State shoot with 
41 out of 50, and Johnny Bonner, 14 years old, 
won the boys’ championship in the New York 
State shoot with 169 out of 200. Merle DeSart 
of New England, N. D., recently broke 49 out 
of 50 in a shoot in his home town, and Forest 
McNier, Jr., of Houston, Tex., M. L. Bonta, Ja., 
of Wilmington, Ohio, Albert McCabe of Petros- 
ky, Mich., Henry Dickson of Houston, Tex., 
George Miller of Brewton, Ala., and Teddy 
Beam of Frankfort, Ill., all under 18, are aver 
aging about 90 per cent, and if this crop of lads 
get together in the juvenile championship at the 
Grand American Handicap it should be a stellar 
event. 





Do You Know 

rHAT— 

Yale has won the Intercollegiate Trapshooting 
championship ten years in succession. 

The Middlesex Gun Club of London has put 
in American traps and adopted the American 
style of shooting. 

_Frank Troeh has won the trapshooting cham 
pionship of Washington five times in the last six 
years. Cornell won the Intercollegiate Pistol 
championship this year. 

There is quite an agitation against live bird 
shooting in England, and many clubs are switch 
ing to clay targets. 

Fred Etchen of Coffeyville, Kan., has defended 
and won the World’s Doubles Target Champion 
ship three times this season. 

A 16-year-old boy won the handicap event in 
the Rhode Island State shoot, and a 17-year-old 
boy won the same event in the Iowa State shoot 





BOOK SS ror tHe 
2 SPORTSMAN 


Waiting in the Wilderness, by Enos A. Mills; 
240 pages; illustrated; $2.50 net; Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. 

Like his previous book, “Adventures of a 
Nature Guide,” this is a tale of life among the 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains. Again Mr. 
Mills opens for us a window upon the cool vistas 
of nature and lets in a draught of refreshing 
mountain air. It is full of Mr. Mills’ delightful 
and characteristic humor. If you love the out- 
doors, if you enjoy writing that stirs and stimu- 
lates and keeps you absorbed, even tho it is not 
fiction, you will like this book 








Highland Light and other poems, by Henry 
Adams Bellows; $1.75; 135 pages; the Mac 
millan Co., New York. 

A group of thoughtful poems, many on the 


sea, by a young man whose inspiration has come 
more from life than from books, and whose sim 
plicity and sincerity will win him many readers 
of many minds. 


The Trout Are Rising, by B. Bennion (“B. B.” 
of the “Field’”); fully illustrated with cuts 
from photographs; 290 pages; $2.50 net; John 
Lane Co. 

It has been a long time since I have enjoyed 
an angling book so much. The hand-on-knee 
conversational style is very attractive. The 
writer not only fishes in Old England, but takes 
you to Africa for trout. It is truly delightful 
A book for the fireside in mid-winter, or for the 
long, rainy day in camp.—O. W. S. 


“The Black Bear’ is the name of a very in 
teresting paper-covered book compiled by Henry 
W. Shoemaker, and published by the Times- 
Tribune Co., Altoona, Pa. 





A. J. Sprague (Juneau, Alaska), superintend 
ent of the fish hatcheries of Alaska, has written 
a valuable treatise entitled ‘““The Alaska Salmon 
and Their Practical Propagation,” which will he 
of great interest to Alaska fishermen 


Flood Sefferer Filling Orders 


We have received an announcement, which, in 
a way, is trade copy. Trade notes are banned 
in the columns of Outdoor Life, yet we believe 
we are justified in this instance in giving a short 


note to one of the big sufferers of stricken 
Pueblo. We refer to the F. J. Burch Mfg. Co., 
who informs us that altho their building was 


submerged to the depth of twelve feet of water 
in the late flood, yet they are able to make 
prompt shipments of the Burch Auto Beds and 
Auto Tourist Tents. Fortunately, most of their 
machinery was on the upper floors, safe from the 
ravaging waters of the flood. Their catalogs 
also were unharmed Their advertisement ap- 
pears in this number. 
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CLASSI FIED ADVER! lil SING 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisemen: 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of smal! 
accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 
ment. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 





Kennel Department ~ | BUCKHORN AIREDALES 


KILLS FLEAS) ~~ wows ca, 






























































L Sergeant’s Skip Flea Soap positively kills | REGISTERED A. K. C. 
fleas, lice, etc. Won't irritate skin or eyes With 20 years experi- 
h hc nor mat hair but leaves it clean, soft and | ence, we breed the kind 
= roma a fluffy. 25c cake lasts long time. At dealers that are real terriers. 
“ro 1 oe ‘o a onl ; 
und Dogs a or from us. dt Matiten Registcred puppies 
for Every from the best winning 
F R E E Dog Ailment and sporting Airedale 
blood in America. Ideal 
DOG BOOK guards and companions 
for children. The hunt- = 
Polk Miller’s famous ing instinct is bred in SA 
aay eee, Cl neee the bone. Two males, s 
yn care, feeding an ae if! 
ee. also pedi- oe —— = years $1 
gree blank, ailment old, rea ar dogs, will 
chart and Sen. Vest’s kill single handed, coon, RE 
celebrated ‘‘Tribute Standard cat, or badger. ( 
to a Dog.’”’ Write 40 Years 
today for free copy, ( 603Governorst ~” Guarantee Breeding, Mi : 
POLK MILLERDRUG CO. Rich Safe Delivery and 
he chmond, Va A : : —— 
Satisfaction Gl 
| >" 
FOR SALE—English bull pups, sired by Mel- | DR. DEACON a 
bourne Kilmahew ex Bessie 9th. Grand speci- | ' , WILLOWS, CAI. Spr 
Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, mens for show or breeding purposes Send for = 6-tf RE 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for auto- gg ee ae A. W. Arbaugh, | — ti 
mobile, camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for nk One fe ees hee ‘ : 
: noi Hippie aa = . : : COCKER SPANIELS—This famous _ kenne huni 
farm and ranch; careful —— of wie oe MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky breeds the world’s best English and Americar barg 
sheep; excellent ratters, water-dogs, retrievers pups of Champion Soudan Swiveller, Tintern | | Cocks elit anh oo babe: § 3a] 
and hunters. Choice stock forsale. Also Fox- I ii is Al eit a 1unting Cockers, exhibition and companion fc sak 
Hounds Coon-Hounds and Big Game-Hounds. Jesire “ge yi oy gee 00 ertormer ee not children ; puppies only for sale; males, $25, New 
Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, De- pe eons cline Col PEGA OMELGES nee | females, $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkins sen CO] 
scriptive booklet mailed for ten cents. peat sneered il aes prot | Denver, ‘Colo. atl br 
OORANG KENNELS FINISHED and | SIAT vi INUIT ; — remedy ; one dose ms pee 
. . . | anteed to expel a worms trom dogs; harm 4 
The Largest a et the World EXPERIENCED less vegetable compound. Prepaid, 15 doses, $1 an 
Dept. M, LA RUE, SHOOTING 36, $2; 75, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., El $40 
5 boGs | worth, Minn 8 19: actia 
W AN [fkD—trish setter bitch (pup that will be Wespecialize in eee 
} ] ] H - San 
ready to train this coming fall. Would accept Bred Bitches |The Champion Name On FOR 
partly trained bitch with good pedigree; want tO prices $150 to $600. Collar identifies him. Give meas ‘> 
use for brood bitcl Edw \ W. irnick, Box 60% Write your wants } urement and name. é 
Ensley, Ala 8-11 ROSS CAPPS Collar No. 8A \ inch $1.60 A 
ENGLISH BULL DOG Male IS months « Amite, La. Heavy Ne SB 1% inch 2.00 ; t 
very high « ty do verfect head and point - ; | Collar No. 1 I ich = 1.00 2 
a 5100 yon e x. nr r Ker 2 thy 2919 FOR SALE—Rabbit, fox and cat hounds, coon Collar Sock BS. cantesaieh Rr. 
— seed ne, ee ee) eee yppossum, skunk and squirrel dogs, sent on trial stiaiBia ss Roane ; 
Forest St Denver. Colo S-1t - Lettering 3 cents a letter 
esis nate z , : you to be the judge Special summer list free H M VAN 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, bree Mount Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 8-5t umane Muzzle & Supply Co. HUMANE SUPPLY CQ) lar; 
er and trainer pe orm stock prepare LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 12 Pearl St., Boston CMICACO HL. ry 
curly coated, rat-tail strain uppies, youngsters 4 : 
: — : 3+ trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- ’ ‘ a ee , 
and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and | BEAGLES, RABBIT, fox, coon, skunk, oppos 
BEAGLES, rabbit, coon, skur dogs, broke trained dogs Enclose stamps for lists Thoro- sum, setters, pointers, broke and unbroken, 01 Bur 
yungsters, farm pet dogs, trial. M. Baublitz bred Kennels. Atlantic. Ia 10-tf | _ gs farm —o, ie ge A ag 4 
Sever llevs ‘ f rn ; : - ata y > ot Ss. sifer s Z -n Spot r 
\ Valle Pa 8-4t ENGLISH BULL DOG PUPS—S weeks old, rg gp lomedicey eifer yarden Spo a 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF BERRY KY champion prize stock, $50 each, registered | ——? — a | 
- ’ sae ’ ~~ prize pups. Denver Boarding Kennels, 2919 | ¢ OONHOUNDS and combination hunters; fre 61 
ater ~ ee a Forest St.. Denver, Colo S-1t | trial allowed. Send for price list. The South SI 
fox and Cat Hounds, olf anc eae = - ; } ern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn SF 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum HOUNDS FOR ANY GAM E—Trial guarantee. | " ‘ietcaaectas al , 8.4 10 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky 8-2t | vine 
Hounds, Bearand Lion Hounds, also | pO[NTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Me- | D.T 
at 











Airedale Terriers. All dogs ship- Girk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 7-3t | 
ped on trial, purchaser alone to FOX TERRIERS—High-class stock. Pine Croft DOGS FOR SAI E FOR | 


























A high class registered 
bitch for sale in whelp to 


ROCKMONT AITIREDALES, mountain bred, 
from game hunters, retrievers, registered, hard 


judge the quality, satisfaction guar- K Ol Wast at - 
anteed or money refunded. Eighty-four page highly ennels, fympta, asn vo both j 
illustrated, instructive and interesting catalog for NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, | From five dollars up. All breeds | 40, pr 
ten cents in coin. 6-tf English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, A hundred to pick from. Guar- Sivers 
FOR SALE—A few fine fox hound pups, either | American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ‘coon d d. 
sex, natural born varmint dogs, bred from dogs and — dogs. sig pag e hig pale oe anteed as represente } 
having record of more than 100 mountain lions catalog, Wc stamps Ooxwood CERES, SER | a 
ind as many bobcats. Jay C. Bruce, R. F. D. 1, | ington, Ky. 12-tf | DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
Box 304, San Lorenzo, Calif 8-1t m | 2919 FoREST STREET Denver, Coio 
THORO! s broken b age hounds, guaranteed ’ | 
HOROLY broken beagle hounds, guaranteed | 7 WORLD SGREALES! AMEDALE 
broken \\ neh Headerses, Uwuciee gtown, Pa. | Ch. Tintern Tip Top Stud fee $30.00 Arms 
8-1t Sire of the most talked of ice . 
I CAN TAKE a tew dogs to thoroly train on dog of the day, namely, | ro 
S aese as training grounds = North President Harding’s Cas- | 
ISSISSIPp1 ny years experience produce | 
results. Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss. well Laddie Boy. 
8-1t | 


Here It Is! 















Tip Top, alsoseveral show 














coated black and tan Airedale terriers Rock- - } 

mont Kennels, Box 503, Great Falls, Mont. 8-It quality pups by him. The NEW REISING .22 CAL. 

WANTED—Bird dogs to train; plenty game; set- CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, Ohio AUTO TARGET PISTOL | 
ters and rabbit hounds for sale; sent on trial. 

Catalog free. OK Kennels, Marydel, Md. $-St Climax of beauty, balance and accuracy. For target pr 


———-- = + + a tice and small game shooting this gun has no supe 








22-32 Sn 


among automatics. For the same purpose—the 22 

















& Wesson target gun, heads the list of revolvers For! 
CHAMPION HUMANE MUZZLE snd personal provecitn, the new models 29 and 
Mauser auto pistols are unsurpassed For guardsm 
Permit dogs to eat, drink, etc., while muzzled but prevent their biting as peace Officers, bank protection and other like service, 
z Zi 4 in .45 government model Colt automatic is the only gun 
the muzzle automatically locks when the head is lifted. Two sizes, the field of medium big game such as deer, coyotes, m 
tain lion and black bear, the effective killing power of (1? | 
SMALL LARGE .250-3000 Savage is similar to a bolt of lightning. For °*- 
. . clusive big game such as elk, moose, grizzly and the »¢ | 
Plain Fancy Plain Fancy Alaskan bears, the new Remington bolt action big gam? | 
$1.25 $1.75 $1.75 $2,00 rifle has them all skinned. Send stamp for price list | 
get reduction on these and all other new gunsbeforeyou!'s. | ae 
CHAMPION. HUMANE MUZZLE & SUPPLY CO. sa ROE o anon. one 7 
PAPENTEO HUMANE MUZZLE. IRE Pear! Street, Boston, Mass. — ne vi 
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.303 Enfield, like new..... ..$22.50 
4570 Springfields, single “shot, “like new 7.00 
12-gauge Riverside Arms shotguns, new 26.50 
12-gauge Knickerbocker shotguns, new 30.00 





45 Colt automatic pistols, like new...... 25.00 
‘82 Colt automatic pistols, new.. .... 25.00 
.25 Colt automatic pistols, new.............. 20.00 


.32 Side-ejector revolvers, new (blued) 18.00 
88 Side-ejector revolvers, new (blued) 20.00 


If it’s anything needed for hunting, camping 
or military equipment, SLOAN’S has it, and 
always at a lower cost. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 


returned. 
Special prices on tents, breeches, shirts, 
boots, knives, blankets, cots, ammunition, 
saddles, etc. Remittance must accompany 


mail orders. All prices F.O. B. New York. 
SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP (Est. 1903) 











247 W. 42nd St., New York 
SALE—’95 Winchester, .30 Government, never 
shot, $45; 12-gauge, 1912 Winchester, fine con- 


lition, $40; .44 Russian Smith & Wesson, 5-inch, 
$10. Ebersole, Rexburg, Ida. 8-1t 
BEAUTIFUL rifle stocks for Springfields. 


Choice of four models, fully checked forearm 
and grip, $25; stamps for photos. Roy D. Tait, 
Montague, Calif. 8-1t 


GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; 

extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1.50, $2.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 8-6t 
REPEATING RIFLES—High power, bolt ac- 

tion, military model, suitable for big game 
hunting ; caliber 7.62 mm. American made. Big 
bargain at $9.95. Write for descriptive folder. 


Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 97 Chambers St., 
New York, N. Y. 8-11 
COLT single action, .45-caliber, 7%-inch barrel, 
brand new, $23. Kayser, 1220 Main St., 
Davenport, Ia. 8-1t 
LUGER, 4-inch, $40; 8-inch, $50, with holsters 
and stocks; Mauser, 7.63, 9 mm., holster stock, 
$40; 8 mm. German sporting rifle, Mauser bolt 
iction, ribbed barrel, finest workmanship, $60, 
with telescope, $85. F. Miller, 504 Kohl Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 8-1t 
FOR SALE—Stevens modern range, .32-40 rifle, 
iving matted octagon barrel, Swiss butt plate, 
fancy — palm rest, three-fingered loop, 207 
t sight, 110 wind gauge Vernier rear, double 
triggers, new condition inside and out, $45. 

P. V. Reel, 225 So. Evans St., San Diego, Calif. 
8-1t 

Luger with stock holster and 
S. Dietz, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
8-1t 


WANTED—9 mm. 


ir 


rge magazine. C. 





HENSHOLDT BINOCULARS 
Buy the best and be delighted and satisfied 
with the joy of a wise purchase. 


3% Power...... -Bird and Theater Glass........ $ 48.00 
6 Power 30 mm.....General Purpose Glass....... 62.00 
6 Power 36 mm....Tourist and Hunters Glass.... 75.00 
8 Power 30mm......General Purpose Glass...... 65.00 


-Tourist and Hunters Glass.... 105.00 
-Marine and Hunters Glass.... 112.00 


Address orders to 


5 Power 50mm... 
10 Power 50mm... 


Binoculars and Cases prepaid above prices. 
0. TRASS, 








MADISON, OHIO | 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One each single and 
yuble action Frontier Colt, 74-inch barrel, 

in fine condition inside and out; single .38- 

40, price $20; double .44-40, price $15. Geo. E. 
Sivers, Box 547, Bridgeport, Conn. 8-1t 
20-GAUGE SMITH SPECIALTY, $100; fancy 
39-caliber Winchester automatic rifle, highly 





engraved, $150; one new Illinois watch, 23-jewel, 
6 adjustments, $70; trade watch for 10X Ger- 
man binoculars. D. Trass, Madison, Ohio. 8-1t 


BRAND NEW Mannlicher-Schoenauer sporting 
wifles, $69, with telescope $110. Write E. A. 
Warring, Parkersburg, Ta. 8-1t 
FOR .« SALE—New .405 Winchester, never used, 


fect condition, price $40. Chas. W. Wilson, 
r, Wyo. 8-It 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
mo bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
dra z, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting machines. 
Gur airs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO., 4-6t. 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 
M TED—Government .45 automatic Colt, 
st be perfect and real bargain. Roy Wil- 

Box 217, Ordway, Colo. 8-1t 


{ 


SPORTING RIFLES—Mannlicher-Schoenauer ; 
shest possible grade; bolt action, repeater, 

sp type magazine, double leaf sight; double 
Set rigger; calibers 6.5 mm. and 8 mm.; pre-war 
me sold at pre-war price, $75. Write for de- 
Scriv tive folder. Baker, Murray & Imbrie, ine. 
v7 ambers St., New York, N. Y. 8-1t 
FO" SALE or trade, one slightly used .250-3000 
_>ovage, best offer takes it. Write Joka Stone- 
ches. Lenia, Idaho 8-1t 
SA —Newton .256, $40; Winchester 90, short, 
an, $18; Winchester ‘02, $4; all nearly 

ney W. B. Covington, Loveland, Colo 8-1t 








BARGAINS THAT ARE BONAFIDE 


I will trade, buy or sell guns, rifles and 
revolvers—all makes and at lowest prices. Send 
stamp for big bargain list. Oldest and most re- 
liable dealer in U. S. Established for over 60 
years. Money saved; prompt service. 

WM. R. BURKHARD 
143 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn, 











1ew, $30. Colt 
F., good con- 
Turner, Route 7, Box 264, 
Texas. 8-1t 


FOR SALE—Colt .22 automatic, 1 

Police Positive target, .22 W.R 
dition, $15. L. C. 
Fort Worth, 


COLT AUTOMATIC—.45, new, $28; Colt 

Special .38, slightly used, $22; Smith & Wes 
son, .45, new, $28. E. L. Brittan, 629 Bloom 
field St., Hoboken, mS. 8-1t 
FOR SALE—Fancy .35 Winchester, 1895, $57; 

.22 Winchester musket, $18; .22 Stevens pis- 
tol, $12. Andrew Dohnansky, 1545 Barnum 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 8-1t 
10-GAUGE shells, loaded “Arrow,” 99c box, 

$39.85 thousand (4-14); empty “Arrow,” 99c 
hundred (worth $2), fresh. American Ammu 





nition Co., Oak Park, III. 7-4t 
FOR SALE—B.S.A. .22-caliber target rifle, 
cost $67, perfect condition, guaranteed price 
$30 ; .22-caliber Colt automatic, been used, ex- 
cellent condition, price with holster, $22.50 
C. S. Dietz, Cheyenne, Wyo. 8-It 
TRADE—One 9 mm. Luger automatic pistol, 
like new. Will trade for .30 or .256-caliber 
Newton rifle, must be like new. L. A. Schreiber, 
Friend, Ore. 8-1t 
SAUER RIFL New Sauer rifle, caliber .30-’06, 
fitted with a used 42 X tele- 


scope in excellent condition, price $145. Also a new Sauer 
double barrel hammerless shotgun, 12 gauge, 30 in. barrels, 
price $145. G. W. BROWN, 18 Algonquin St., Dorchester, Mass. 











WAN TED—.30-'06 Newton, Remington or gov- 


ernment. W. J. Tiffany, Aberdeen, So. Dak. 
8-1t 
FOR SALE—.30 Newton, equipped with sling 
swivels, factory condition, 60 cartridges, first 


express or post office money order for $60 takes 
it. Ray Walton, Factoryville, Pa. 8-1t 
1,000 ANTIQUE RIFLES, carbines, 
powder horns, flasks, daggers, swords, 
lists free. Antique Shop, 33 So. 18th St., 
delphia, Pa. 8-1t 


EWERS TRULY BULLETS AND 
HAND LOADED AMMUNITION 
Special hunting and target loads for rifle and 
revolver. Cast bullets sold. Solid copper, ex- 
treme high velocity, Spitzer bullets ready soon, 
N. L. EWERS, 1627 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 6-it 


6.5 mm., 7 mm., 8 mm. and .30-caliber, model 
706 Mauser and Mannlicher-Schoenauer sport- 
ing rifles, some with telescopes, from $49 to $182. 
High grade imported double and three barrel 
guns, Luger, Mauser and .22 single shot target 
pistols. A few .22 single shot, bolt action rifles 
with 24-inch barrels, for ag $7. Sequoia Im- 
porting Co., San Francisco, 


re 
curios; 


Phila- 














Calif. 8-1t 
WANTED—.455 Smith & Wesson, 6u%- inch bar- 

rel, Model 1908 revolver; must be in good tar- 
get condition. Tom Meagher, 110 No. Nogales 
5 Tulsa, Okla. 8-1t 





GUN MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Bosch rifling machine and Pratt & Whitney two spindle bar- 
rel drilling machine, with tools, also two special grinders. 
A-1 condition. Write for description and prices 

STANBRA GUN STORE 
1316 Railroad Ave. Bellingham, Wash. 


“SPRING-SCOPE” 
TELESCOPIC 
SIGHT 


FOR SPRINGFIELD and 
OTHER RIFLES 
This sight gives a 
magnification of 
3 diameters. Can be 
used with any peep- 
sight, using disc, at- 
tached to thereceiver, 
F bolt or tang. Does not 
require any alteration totherifle. ‘“Spring- 
scope’’ furnished, on order, forany rifle. Write 

for descriptive circular. $8.00 and up. 


SPORTSMANS ACCESSORY CO. 


655 Kearney St., Portland, Ore. 














I HAVE a fine specimen Officer’s model Colt, 
7%-inch barrel, Hardy trigger pull, hand 
tooled belt and _ holster The gun was never 
fired fifty times. Am willing to exchange this 
for two Chesapeake Bay young dogs from reli- 
ible man. C. S. Moody, M. D., Menan, Idaho. 
7-tf-C 

GUNS, new and_= second-hand; Mannlicher- 


Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, 
other kinds. 
Buy, sell and exchange. 


Carver, the Gun Man, 


Write for list. 
Stroudsburg, Pa "9. 


FOR ne E—A perfect ieee of on Ge rman 
B 


‘arbine, 7.65 mm., $7? » ca 
Outdoor r ife S- 
BLUE FINISH 


tions, $1. E. J 


Luger 


your guns; 
Simon, Box 


complete 
38, Dane, Wi 


Lugers and all 
The right goods at the right price. 
c. 


ti 


re 


It 


instruc 


s 


8-1t 





A RIFLE CRANK OFFERS FOR SALE 

One specially selected match Springfield, 
refinished into sporting carbine form. A par- 
ticularly accurate arm, fully equipped and in 
perfect condition, $65. 

One Mannlicher-Schoenauer 6.5 mm. with 
22-inch barrel (standard length is 18 in.); 
Lyman receiver sight elevation and windage; 
a beautiful light weight arm, and perfect; 
$65. 

One 


scope; 


Warner & Swasey 2-in 


four magnifications (two made 
special order), 25X, 86X, 50X, TOX; 
length collapsible and adjustable tripod; 
carrying case for outfit This is a high 
instrument suitable for rifle range 
mountains, stars. Bargain at $80. 

One Winchester 5A telescope sight mount- 
ed on “Knoble”’ type mount, adaptable to 
Springfield service rifle; $20 

For further particulars. address R. D 
mage, East Hampton, N. Y Only 
money orders accepted 


tele- 
on 
full 
fine 
grade 
SE aside, 


Prism 


Tal- 
postal 











SALE—7 mm. Mauser by Otto Bock, Berli 

63% pounds, 23-inch ribbed barrel, set 
flat bolt-handle, 4X Ajack telescope sight, 
inches long. All highest grade and in fine co 
dition. A. F. Lutter, Post Falls, Ida S- 


GUN AND ROD CABINET—Blue 
ing dimensions, 
beauty, boys. A place for guns, 
shells, books, ete $1.10 money 
Nurnberg, 224% Topeka Blvd., San A 

Texas. 


print, gi 


tonio, 


trigge 


SY 


with instructions how to buil« 
rods 
order 


n 
rT. 


n 
It 


v 
1 


n 


8-1t 











FOR SALE—Brand new Ross rifle that has been 
fired only a dozen times; not 


onl : a speck of rust 
in the inside or out; stock of beautiful selected 





walnut; gun is guaranteed D ra price $§ 
R. S. Mebane, Great Falls, S. C. 5-4t-C 
FOR SALE 


.30 Cal. Springfield army rifle as issued, with 
400 cartridges having metal-cased bullets and 
140 hunting loads. Very bright Bausch & 


Lomb Zeiss 8-power prism binoculars, with 
leather case and strap. Pre-war model, heavy 
frame, military type. Best offer over $85 


takes the lot. No inquiries answered unless 
return postage enclosed. 
GEO. NICHOLS 


243 First St., Batavia, Ill. 











LUGER .30-cal. pistols, $45; Mauser 

pistols with holster stocks, $45; Waffenfabrik 
Mauser sporting rifles, .30-'06 U. S. Gov't, $60. 
All newest models. Pacific Sales, Ltd., Moscow, 
Ida. 8-tf 
OLD-TIME and modern 

and exchanged ; 
time pistols, 


.30-cal. 


firearms bought, sold 
Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
805 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


NEW ENGLAND gun stock finish and gun blu- 
ing methods, all for 50c. J. Polk, 448 So. 
Madison Ave., LaGrange, III 6-6t 


SPECIAL PRICES ON GUNS 
New .250 3000 Savage Bolt Action $50.00 
New .250-3000 Savage Lever Action 45.00 
Slightly used .256 Newton, crank con- 

dition 3 50.00 
Slightly used Standard Rifle Handles, 
.385 Remington Ammunition 
Slightly used .32-40 Savage, take-down, 
extra front and rear sights, perfect 
condition . 30.00 
New Colt Automatic Pistol 35.00 
Slightly used .45 Colt Automatic Pis- 
tol 25.00 
New .32 Savage Automatic Pistol 18.50 
New .380 Remington Automatic Pistol 20.00 
Ansco V. P. Speed Ex No. 3 Kodak, 
has Ansco Anastigmat F6.3 Lens; 
cost $65.00; our price $27.50. This 
kodak is new condition. 
Will send any above articles C. O. D. 
to examination. 
SOLOMON LOAN CO. 
1653 Larimer St, Established 1876. Denver, 


20.00 


subject 


Colo. 

















FOR SALE 


One 20-gauge Parker shotgun, perfect condition, 
$45.00; one .22 S. & W. 10 inch pistol, perfect con- 
dition, $25.00; one .45D. A. Colt revolver, scratch- 
ed outside, perfect inside, 120 rounds Gov't. 
loads, $25.00; one .44 Smith & Wesson Russian 
S. A. revolver, worn a little outside, perfect in- 
side, one Ideal mold No. 429352; one Winchester 
mold; one Winchester reloading tool, $32.50. 

CHAS. F. SHELDON, 2528 LeClaire St., Davenport, lowa 
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Birds and Animals 


Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits jj 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C.T.DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 


FOR SALE black bear cub, 5 months 
M. 





One male 


old, weight 15 pounds Inquire Dr. 
Hart, 814 Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
8-1t 
PEDIGREED silver black fox pups for sale; 
September delivery; also red foxes Prices 
right. Wausaukee Silver Fox Ranch, Athelstane, 
Wis 8-1t 





GET INTO THE GAME 
SILVER FOX RANCHING 


Big money in it. We have Five Plans, one 
of them will interest you. Shares selling at 
$50, but you can get into the business on 
payment of $10 per share cash, and $5 per 
share per month. Write for particulars. 
GREAT NORTHERN FUR RANCHING ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., Dept. D. National Bank Building, Greenville, Pa. 











FOR SALE—S unmounted walrus skulls and 
capes, 5 unmounted sheep heads, 3. species 
Kodiak and grizzly bear skulls  &; 3ryant, 
2 Westlake, Seattle, Wash. 6§-3t 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


land Reds - rican B 
eer T-7 PROFITS. | We Pat $1. 50 T0 $8 EACH. 
Also Cavies, Mink, Skunk, Fox. Muskrat, Etc. 
Easily raise: anywhere. $2- REE ’ 
age Catalog and Contract bad 
llustrated book Bk COMMON SENSE RABBIT 
RAISING,’’ quarterly Fry and ree! of 
America’s leading smal! stock magazine, all for 10 cents. ress 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., 10040. £. BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











CUB BEARS AND PUMAS WANTED 
and all others live animals and birds Describe naming 
lowest price We have for sale a large variety of animals 
and birds. Tell us your wants. 


CHARLES C. GARLAND, OLOTOWN, MAINE 








Homesteads and Lands 


SPORTSMENS’ PARADISE 


FOR SALE—47,000 acres on the Deschutes 

River and Miller Creek; 16,000 can be irri- 
gated. 100,000,000 feet of merchantable tim- 
ber near Crater Lake, Odell, Crescent, Elk 
and East Lakes, where Irvine Cobb spent his 
last summer fishing months. $10 per acre; 
easy terms. Write 





Lakeview, Oregon 





FAVELL-UTLEY REALTY CO. 








FARMS—Write 
Board of Commerce, 


for free agricul- 
Shawnee, 


7-2t 


OKLAHOMA 
tural booklet 

Okla 

$5 DOWN, acres fruit, poultry, 
fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, 
shing, trapping H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, 

Kansas City, Kans. 7-6t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


$5 monthly—d 





SPORTSMEN! 


Secluded camp on north shore of Lake Su- 
perior offers finest variety of trout fishing 
(Speckled, Rainbow prs Lake) to be found 
in Dominion. Magnificent scenery, healthy, 
high and dry. Also moose, deer, wolves and 
bears during fall months. Rates moderate. 
For detailed information write 
COUTURE BROS. 


Frater, Ontario, Canada 











HUNTERS wanted for 
sp lendid 
and cari 


FISHERMEN AND 

canoe trips along the Kowkash River; 
speckled trout fishing, also good moose 
bou hunting in season. Brennan & Girvin, 
Guides, Kowkash, New Ontario. 8-1t 


FOR SALE—Splendid hunting and fishing prop- 
erty, including the best duck shooting lake on 
the Illinois River Excellent proposition for a 
igh-class club composed of men of means. Ad- 
Iress Wm. Severns, 1210 First National Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 8-1t 


ABSAROKA LODGE 
WAPITI, WYOMING 














13 miles from Yellowstone Park on Cody 
Road—Scenic Pack Trips, Big Game Hunt- 
ing, Good Fishing and Horseback Riding 
from Lodge. Rates reasonable. Log Cabins, 
Bath, Telephone. Write or wire 
E. F. CROUCH T.. §; ik 
CASSIAR BIG GAME—If you can stand a lit- | 
tle roughing it, and would like to take a real 
hunt at a reasonable expense, write or wire Carl 
Harrington, Telegraph Creek, B. C 7-1t 





Hunting, and 
summer camp- 
ing parties, 
pack outfits, 
moose, bear, 
deer, sheep and 
elk. Satisfact- 
ion guaranteed, 


KELLY, WYOMING 





JAS. S. SIMPSON, 














Nordquist Bros. = Ranch 


CODY, WYOMING 
Now open to receive parties either for Pack 
Outfitting or to spend a few months at ranch 
during the summer months while it is hot 
and sultry in the lower climate. 

Location of ranch on a mountain stream, 
elevation around 7,000 feet, among the pines. 
Big Game Hunting 
Now is the time to get booked up for that 
big hunt. Remember Moose and Antelope 
season opens this year September 15th; this 
requires a special license, while Elk, Deer 
and Mountain sheep do not. Bears seem to 
be plentiful this year, so do not forget this 








sport. 











THE 











BIG GAME HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN 


Idaho affords fine elk, deer, goat and 
bear hunting. Grand trout fishing. 


We can handle any size party. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 


Ferdinand, Idaho 











fields of British Columbia and 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, 
black and brown bear. 
Northwest. sarge or 

P.C Peterson, North 

4-tf 


BIG-GAME 
for 
grizzly, 


Washington 
goats, pz anthe r, 


Sest pac k 


of dogs in the 
small parties conducted 
Bend, 


Wash 
Taxidermy 





Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 


I can save you money 
Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History, 


3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champa 5678 








TAXIDERMY AND FURS—EIk, deer, moun- 


tain sheep. O. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 8-1t 
FOR SALE—Elk, moose and deer heads. C. W. 
Erb, Pottsville, Pa. 8-1t 


“OR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
—_ stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 

fea. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
Scheol of Taxidermy. idg., Omaha 


GLASS 


EYES 


US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse 
coats and robes; cow and steer 
sole leather. Catalog on 


LET , ; 
hides for fur 
hides into harness or 


request. The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co., Rochester, 
i ie 3-6t 
Wild Duck Attractions 
GREY MALLARD decoys for sale, $5 pair. 
Cloyd Crow, Camden, Mich. 8-1t 


LAST FALL I ran out of that big, plump wild 
rice seed, so order NOW for September de- 
livery Also order Sago Pond Plant and Wild 
Celery Seed. Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. B-228, 
| Oshkosh, Wis. 8-1t 
Miscellaneous 


| Schultz, 





AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


garagemen, mechanics, repairmen, send for 
free copy of our current issue, It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor- 
age batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
Send for free copy today. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
619 Butler Bidg., Cincinnti, Ohio 











ALASKA SEAL—Genuine Alaska seal lady’s 
cape, 31x88 inches | wide, 4-inch collar; worth 
$1,000; will sell for $500; a great bargain for a 


care Outdoor Life. 
8-tf-c 


Address F. Pe Boxy 


rare fur. 
FOR SALE—Natural 

condition, most complete 
volumes. Regular price $45; take $30. Karl J. 
Dallas, Texas. 8-1t 
INGROWING nails cured at home, no knife, no 


History Library, perfect 
and best put out; 6 


_pain, treatment guaranteed; booklet free. 
Eugene Eaton, Foot specialties, Dept. 15, Ban- 
lon, Ore 5-6t 


PLEASURE and 
PROFIT BOOKS 


This new, practical book—HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- 
ustrations and explains how to 
tan,dye,dress and manufacture 
not only your own catch but to en- 
gage in the business if you wish. 
PRICE, CLOTH BOUND, $1.50 
Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 
Dogs, 253 pages $1.00; Fur Farm- 
ing, 278 pages $1.00. 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pages $1.00; Ginseng and 
Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pages $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Pleasure and Profit, 246 pages $1.50; Fur Buyers’ Guide, 
370 pages $2.00. A 32-page booklet describing these and 








others free. 
mes""k. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 
Ohio Ave., 6-tf Columbus, Ohio 











SPORTSMAN wants comfortable hotel or ranch 

accommodations for next fall and winter along 
the Mexican border in warm, dry climate, say 
Arizona or New Mexico. Write Henry Voss, 27 
William St., New York, ee 3a 8-2t 


FIELD GLASSES, binoculars, $4 and up; sent 
on approval. List free. t. A. Warring, Par- 
kersburg, Ia. 8-3t 


FOR SALE—A few extra fine, perfectly marked 


bull elk teeth. Address Box 183, Sterling 
Colo. 8-1t 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on py 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 8-1t 
SALESMEN—Become independent; own your 


business; experience unnecessary selling our 
$7,500 accidental death, $50 accident, $25 sick 
weekly benefits, $12 50 yearly, other amounts 
proportionate. Guaranteed steady income from 
renewals; $250,000 deposited insurance depart- 
ment. Registration epartment L, Newark, 
Ms be 8-1t 
FOREIGN ARMY SECRET—Dynamo  flash- 

lights burn without battery for years; $7. 
Pacific Sales, Ltd., Moscow, Ida. 8-tf 


“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 

cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Liie 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


PATENTS—Send for free book; contains valu- 

able information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Prompt service. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Talbert & Talbert, 415 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 8-1t 


SEND 4c IN STAMPS fo",cach.catsioe-—Abtey 
& Imbrie Fishing Tackle 

No. 192; Abercrombie’s Tents and Camp Outfits No. 
75; Guns, Ammunition and Sporting Goods No, 70; to 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 97 Chambers St. New York, N.Y. 
PATENTS SECURED—Prompt service. Avoid 
dangerous delays. Send for our “Record of 





Invention’ form and free book telling how to 
obtain a patent. Send sketch or model for ex- 
amination. Preliminary advice without charge 


Highest references. Write today. J. L. Jack- 
son & Co., 153 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. . 
8-1t 


INVENTORS—Before disclosing your idea to 
others write for our “Evidence of Disclosure 
form. Send sketch or model of your invention 
for examination and advice. Ask for free book 
‘*How to Obtain a Patent.”* Avoid dangerous 
delays. Write today. Scotus Roberts & Co., 
116 Mather Bldg., Washington, D. C. 8-1t 
TOBACCO—OLD KENTUCKY TOBACCO— 

either chewing or smoking, mild or strong, ® 
cents the pound, postpaid. J. H. Daniel, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 3-6t 
MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus- 

trated catalog and a showy shell mailed for 
15 cents. Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 3-t! 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Buy _ irom 

grower, 45c lb. Rich, mellow, fragrant, 10 lbs. 
$3.50 postpaid. Personal checks taken. We ap- 
preciate * gaa orders. Clark’s River Plantat " 


Hazel, 
ALL KINDS of lock keys duplicated, two ior 
25c. Atlas Locksmith Co., 2502 Francis 5t., 
Baltimore, Md. R-1t 
HUNTING BOWS AND ARROWS oor sale, 
also yew wood for bows. Address Arthur 
Young, 1520 Masonic Ave., San Franc:sco, 
Calif. S--0t 


Live Helgramite for Black Bass 


Now is the time to order Live Helgramite fot 
that fishing trip. Helgramite will get the Biac 
Bass, and are good for most fresh water fis!.n8- 
$5.00 per 100, shipped direct to your é ing 


grounds, packed so they will ne alive. 1a 
bait box for Helgramite, $1.25, 

how to keep them, 
check with order. 


J. G. BURST 


ull ol yns 
25c. Send money orde* of 
Orders promptly filled. jt 
RIDGEWOOD, ". J: 





